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Editorial 
FOREWORD 


"Pius roreworp is being written 
in Chicago, the greatest all-American city. 
A seaport is one-fourth foreign, and New 
York is conditioned by a sophistication 
that is sometimes provincial. A New York 
editor conducting a national publication 
needs to buffet the gales off Lake Michi- 
gan at least once a year and be invigorated 
by the vital forces that are gathered in 
Chicago and surging up into the making 
of America. Even in the roar of its mul- 
tiple activities one feels that his two feet 
are planted firmly on the ground. Every 
twelve months Chicago takes on a new 
skyline, and in general the change is not 
only in the direction of altitude but of 
beauty — beauty of line and design. 
Clearly the alleged city of slaughter 
houses and machine guns is also a city of 
dreams. 


Grrowrn 1 beautiful forms in 
America is now running parallel to prog- 
ress in utilities. The other night a group 
of artists and critics met in the Editor’s 
home to discuss the question, “Is the 
American environment favorable to art?” 
Mr. Lewis Mumford claimed that it is 
not as favorable as was life in ancient 
Athens or in some European countries 
to-day. Mr. Harvey Corbett, one of the 
eight American architects planning the 
new World’s Fair in Chicago in 1933, was 
one of those present who declared that our 
American environment is distinctly favor- 
able to art. He believes that America will 
create new forms of beauty in harmony 
with the needs of a new civilization. Wit- 
ness his skyscraper at One Fifth Avenue, 
New York. Devoid of Greek and Gothic 
suggestions, it rises free as America. This 
conversation will be reported in a future 
issue of ‘THE Forum as one of our series 
of Socratic Dialogues. 


Looxine sri further into the 
future in the March Forum, Mr. Roger 
Babson will answer the question, “After 
the automobile, what next?” It is an opti- 
mistic prophecy of a better America — 
surprisingly enough a less nervous nation 
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FULL GARAGES, EMPTY PURSES 

Roger W. Babson 
The master statistician of business believes that American prosperity 
has been largely created by the expansion of the automobile industry. 
When will that expansion end? When the saturation point for the auto- 
mobile has been reached, will business depression set in? Will full 
garages bring empty purses? In answering these questions Mr. Babson 
charts the future course of our national prosperity. 


THE SCHOOL OF WOMEN 
André Gide 


The third and concluding installment of a novel by the author of 
The Counterfeiters. 


DRY ROT IN HOLY PLACES 


lrederick K. Stamm 


A Protestant minister protests against the spiritual bankruptcy of 
The Protestant churches, and concludes that nothing short of a new 
Reformation can save them from the fate of the dodo. 


ARE WE VICTIMS OF PROPAGANDA? 

Everett Dean Martin vs. Edward L. Bernays 
By newspaper, radio, and airplane an army of special pleaders for new 
tooth pastes, cigarettes, and what-have-you besiege the citizen with 
appeals to buy, subscribe, obey that impulse, and sign on the dotted 
line. Is this new phenomenon in American life an open war on common 
sense, a concerted raid on the public’s pocketbook, or is it a helpful 
campaign of enlightenment and public instruction? 


WOMEN AND FICTION 

Virginia Woolf 
A leading woman essayist and novelist explains why women have 
attained such startling success in recent literature. 


SPAIN AND AMERICA 

Salvador de Madariaga 
A Spaniard makes a fiery charge against our “idealistic imperialism” 
in Latin America. 


THE HOUND OF HEAVEN 
Sarah Addington 


A fantastic and humorous story recounting the post-mortem adven- 
tures of a hound pup in a hound’s heaven. 


WHY EDUCATE WOMEN? 
Dr. W. Béran Wolfe 


A psychologist urges that all women’s colleges be abolished on the 
ground that their best graduates, in the academic sense, tend to be- 
come neurotic and maladjusted women in later life. He replies to 
President Neilson’s article in this issue and calls for a new set of 
purposes in female education with the object of making women the 
partners and not the thwarted competitors of men. 


STOICISM AND MENTAL HEALTH 
Bertrand Russell 


How to prepare children to accept the fact of death, so that'their lives 
will no: be shattered when death strikes their friends and family. 
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— that Mr. Babson makes of the coming 
age of the aérial flivver. This brave predic. 
tion comes from the same Mr. Babson 
whose bulletins during the past years have 
warned American investors against the 
wild bull of speculation which Mr. John 
Flynn seeks to tame in the present issue 
of Tue Forum. 


Is rats numper Mr. G. K. Ches. 
terton again holds the leading position, 
With a Catholic bias tempered by his own 
kindly humor, he reviews THe Forum 
essays scrutinizing current American 
literature that began in our January issue 
a year ago, and he pays his respects to 
Mr. H. L. Mencken and the American 
Mercury. This British critic and American 
writers in THE Forum do not deny the 
ability of Mr. Mencken, Mr. Dreiser, Mr. 
Lewis, and their friends; nor do they be- 
little their usefulness in ridding the Ameri- 
can scene of the ridiculous. They do fail 
to find in these inconoclasts a mode of 
life that will serve America. In THE Forum 
last year Irving Babbitt offered humanism 
as a constructive formula, and Professor 
Gass deplored its failure even in our better 
artists like Willa Cather: Mr. T. S. Eliot 
criticized Professor Babbitt’s humanism 
as something for the few rather than the 
many who must, he believes, cling to 
religion to give their lives consistency and 
purpose. With Mr. Mencken demolishing 
Puritan romanticism, Mr. More and Mr. 
Babbitt demolishing Mencken, and Mr. 
Eliot challenging Mr. Babbitt’s humanism 
and at the same time showing the weak- 
ness of Protestantism, the field was opened 
for the essay by Mr. Michael Williams 
on American literature and the Catholic 
spirit, a paper which Mr. Chesterton 
naturally endorses. 


Is tHE DecemBer Bookman, Mr. 
Gorham B. Munson, reviewing the same 
series of articles, says, “THe Forum vir- 
tually declared war on ‘the facile penmen 
of the American Mercury.’. . . Fortune was 
with the editors of Tue Forum and their 
readers ... for unfolding of ideas in this 
series has assumed a dramatic form and 
worked up to a crisis that is exciting.” 
Act One, according to Mr. Munson, was 
an issue between Humanism and Roman- 
ticism, which he declares actually settled. 
Act Two is the issue between Humanism 
and Religion. Mr. Munson predicates 4 
Third Act in which the skeptic will be 
driven to psychology. But, Mr. Munson, 
psychology still seems too uncertain and 
incoherent to Forum writers, and you 
will have to wait at present for other 
scenes in your Act Two. Religion will be 
heard from again, and Humanism requires 
more definition. In an early issue you will 
read a programme for the American hu- 
manist by Professor Gass of the Univer 
sity of Nebraska. 
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By the author 
of 
“ADVENTURES in ARABIA” 


ECSTASY in the 
spontaneous manifestations of 


SEX and RELIGION 


THE MAGIC ISLAND 


by William B. Seabrook 


AUTHENTICITY 


While Dr. Robert Parsons, 
Commander U. S. Navy, sta- 
tioned for seven years on 
Haiti, says of ‘The Magic 
Island”: “‘I am glad that at 
last we have what amounts to a 
reference book on these native 
religions. It is refreshing to have 
something that is honest, au- 


This book — the Literary Guild choice for January — is 
the outstanding success of the new year. William Seabrook 
discovered on Haiti a depth of emotional spontaneity un- 
known to white men. A living religion mingling Voodoo, 
dark orgies and the Cross, and, by contrast, a sophisticated 
French negro civilization now made color-conscious by the 
white occupation, — from such absorbing material Mr. 
Seabrook has created a distinguished literary work. 


thentic, and full of accurate 


information.” Illustrated by Alexander King. 


WAR AS AN INSTRUMENT 
OF NATIONAL POLICY 


AND ITS RENUNCIATION IN THE PACT OF PARIS 
by Professor James T. Shotwell 


An original and profound study of the whole nature of war, the vital part it has played in 
human affairs and why it has been impossible to end it in the past. Mr. Shotwell explains 
why all reality today is working with those who have set themselves the task of ending war. 
The book also submits the Kellogg treaty to an analysis and exposition so detailed and 


$3.50 


penetrating that it may be accepted by students as final and authoritative. 


MIDDLETOWN 


A Study in Contemporary American 
Culture by Robert S.and Helen Merrell Lynd 


A group of students makes the same sort 
of survey of an actual American city as an- 
thropologists make of an African tribe. The 
result is a picture of the whole complex 
round of contemporary existence. $5.00 


ORLANDO 
by Virginia Woolf 

Mrs. Woolf, for years the 
delight of the literary minor- 


ity, has at last found her 
larger audience. $3.00 


WILLIAM 


COWPER 
by Hugh I’Anson 
Fausset 


“Mr. Fausset again shows 
his striking talent for mental 
analysis.’”” — London Times. 


handed. 


$400 ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 
by Lytton Strachey $3.75 


AMERICA 
COMES OF AGE 
by André Siegfried 
$3.00 


MARY 
QUEEN OF 
SCOTS 


by Margarete Kurlbaum-Siebert 


The tragic figure 
against the background of Scotland torn 
with religious dissension and clan-warfare, 
— a woman fighting mediaevalism single- 


Your next book after 


HARCOURT, BRACE AND CO. 
383 Madison Avenue 


$3.50 


THE AMERICAN 
EXPERIMENT 


by Bernard Fay 


A Frenchman portrays the rise and promise 
of the first civilization to develop under the 
observation of a humanity sufficiently en- 
dowed with implements to record it ade- 
quately. $3.00 


LIONS and LAMBS 


The Caricatures by Low, 
the Interpretations by 
“Lynx”. 

Low is England’s leading 
caricaturist, “‘Lynx” is—— ? 
Portraits of Britain’s noblest, 


of Mary Stuart as seen from the inside. $3.75 


$5.00 HUMDRUM 


by Harold Acton 


A delightfully daring novel 
of very modern life. $2.50 


HUNGER 
FIGHTERS 
by Paul de Kruif 


$3.00 
New York | 
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OR LEAVE IT 


February Reading 


AXES TO GRIND 


WE Have Learnep to be a little 
apprehensive, if not suspicious, of a book 
by H. G. Wells, which is nobody’s fault 
but his own. Mr. Wells holds a great 
many opinions, but two of them have 
become with him articles of faith: namely, 
that when you die you are dead, and that 
it is a matter of the 
self-conscious respon- 
sibility of every genera- 
tion to carpenter the 
future for better men 
to come. Such a philos- 
ophy impels its proph- 
ets to preach and ex- 
hort and plead at all 
times, with an appre- 
hensive eye on the hourglass of life which 
threatens the end of the oracle. Of late 
years Mr. Wells has had so much on his 
mind that his books have been somewhat 
water- logged with his speculative wisdom. 

Yet he is a great man, and he confounds 
us now with a book of much art and 
craftsmanship, of real entertainment and 
even excitement, and with no more than 
a dozen pages of preachment to point the 
moral and adorn the tale. Mr. Bierrs- 
wortHy ON Rampo.e Is_anp (Double- 
day, Doran, $2.50) is a real surprise while 
Meanwhile is still fresh in memory, and is 
itself full of surprises which we have no 
more right to anticipate than we have to 
spoil a detective story for the innocent 
reader. The book begins a little lamely; for 
a chapter or so we fear that Mr. Bletts- 
worthy is going to turn out no better than 
a mildly Pickwickian caricature, but he 
survives a terrific emotional storm over 
an undesirable young lady and thereafter 
is entirely credible. So are his adventures, 
even though they involve undiscovered 
islands, prehistoric beasts, primitive peo- 
ples, and love raw and j juicy. The crisis of 
the book is an extraordinarily difficult 
transition from fantasy back to fact, 
which Mr. Wells achieves with the non- 
chalance of a conjurer pulling rabbits out 
a high silk hat. We discover that this is not 
only a rattling good yarn but also a study 
in psychology, and above all an unmerci- 
iful satire on civilization. We wish he had 


H. G. Wetts 


by DONALD F. ROSE 


let it go at that. There is anticlimax in the 
improving conversation of the last chap- 
ters, which insists that we shall not miss 
the point of the parable. It would be more 
fun to wrestle with it without so much 
help from a professional moralist. 

It will clearly be a long time before the 


Tips on Books 


Fiction 
The Case of Sergeant Grischa, Arnold 


Zweig — Reviewed in this issue. 


Mr. Blettsworthy on Rampole Island, 
H. G. Wells — Reviewed in this issue. 

Point Counter Point, Aldous Huxley — 
Sardonic sidelights on the modern Vanity 
Fair. Ruthless, witty, and entertaining. 

Orlando, Virginia Woolf — Fantastic biog- 
raphy which juggles with time and space. 

The Children, Edith Wharton — The ef- 
fects of easy divorce habits on the second 
generation. 

Biography 

Elizabeth and Essex, Lytton Strachey — 
Reviewed in this issue. 

Abraham Lincoln, Albert J. Beveridge — 
Authoritative scholarship replaces modern 
iconoclasm. 

Meet General Grant, W. E. Woodward — 
Proves, without disrespect, that a soldier 
has his weak moments. 


In Serious Vein 
The Origins of the World War, Sidney 


B. Fay — Reviewed in this issue. 

Motives of Men, George A. Coe— Re- 
viewed in this issue. 

Hunger Fighters, Paul de Kruif— A_ ro- 
mance of research, as lusty and stirring as 
Microbe Hunters. 

The Doctor Looks at Marriage and 
Medicine, Dr. Joseph Collins — Common 
sense advice about our intimate problems. 
Whither Mankind?, edited by Charles A. 
Beard — Verdicts by authorities on our 

probable destination. 





Poetry 


Winter Words, Thomas Hardy — Reviewed 
in this issue. 

West Running Brook, Robert Frost — 
Austere and earthy poems by the interpreter 
of New England. 

The Buck in The Snow, Edna St. Vin- 
cent Millay — More subdued, but not less 
exquisite, than her earlier verse. 

John Brown’s Body, Stephen Vincent 
Benét — Probably our nearest approach 
to the American epic. 





novelists get over the war. This month 
there are two books that contribute 
definitely to its comprehension and make 
it more real to-day than it was ten years 
ago. Private SuHReN, by George Von 
Der Vring (Harper’s, $2.50), is a German 
soldier’s recollections of life behind the 
front, culminating in his brief participa- 
tion in battle and a wound which sends 
him home. It is day-by-day gossip of 
soldier life, done with sufficient art to sug- 
gest that it is no real diary but a skillful 
reconstruction out of memories and ob- 
servations. It might have been written of 
any man’s army, and confirms our grow- 
ing suspicion that war is a stupid business. 

Tue Case oF SERGEANT GriscHa, by 
Arnold Zweig (V iking, $2.50), proves it 
beyond question, in a novel which for 
scale, proportion, and convincing human- 
ity deserves recognition as one of the 
finest of recent months. It is a long book, 
and has every right to be. We have no 
business to expect to digest the war be- 
tween a late dinner and bedtime. At 
most, we may criticize it for a slow begin- 
ning; yet this also is defensible as an over- 
ture in the Wagnerian fashion, preparing 
the mood and foreshadowing the motives 
of a legend simple enough and at the same 
time humanly heroic. 

Poor Sergeant Grischa is never aware 
of it, but his story puts the war in its 
place. It discounts all its glamour and 
grandeur, revealing them as monstrous 
delusions kept alive by 
the blood and suffering 
of plain humanity. This 
Russian peasant must 
be hounded and _har- 
assed, must live in fear 
and die in lonely trag- 
edy for no better reason 
than that the God of 
War can only keep his 
courage by constant human sacrifice. The 
story is intensely dramatic in a deliberate, 
cumulative fashion, just because we grow 
slowly aware that the world is on the eve 
of a show-down between its Grischas and 
its Schieffenzahns — the latter being the 
book’s name for a thinly veiled portrait 
of a German officer of high command. In 
between these two are all sorts and 
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New MACMILLAN Books 


Poetry and -4rt 


Edwin Arlington Robinson’s 
New Narrative Poem 


Cavender’s House 


By the author of Tristram, etc. 


Once more in this long poem, Mr. Robinson is deeply 
concerned with the effect of experience on the human 
spirit. It is the story of a man and a woman, separated 
and brought together after tragedy and remorse. The 
poem contains some of the most impassioned and 
moving writing ever done by Mr. Robinson. $1.50 


The Evolution of Art 
By Ruth de Rochemont 


This is a popular initiation into art by a former mem- 
ber of the staff of the Metropolitan Museum in New 
York. From it may be had an intelligent knowledge 
of art in all its phases and periods of development. 
Beautifully illustrated. $6.00 


Old World Masters in 
New World Collections 
By Esther Singleton 
This book presents a selection of more than one hun- 
dred of the most important and beautiful paintings in 


this country, together with a delightful ee 
text. 


Biography + Fiction 


ANDREW JOHNSON 


A Champion of Lincoln’s Ideas 
By Lloyd Paul Stryker 


A strikingly original portrait of President Johnson 


which presents him and the post Civil War period in 
a new light. $5.00 


Emperor Francis 
Joseph of Austria 
By Joseph Redlich 
This last European monarch of the old school bridged 
the old are and the new. His long reign was 


amazingly full of great events. His life is recounted 
here in a rich biographical study. $5.00 


INTO THE WIND 
A New Novel by 
Richard Warren Hatch 
This powerful tale of coastal New England a century 


ago is the story of men of the soil, men of the sea and 
men of the water front— rugged figures in a rugged 
book. $2.00 


THURMAN LUCAS 
A New Novel by 
Harlan Eugene Read 
If you want a good story, told with impressive sim- 


plicity, you will enjoy this deeply moving chronicle 
of loyalty and love, adventure and disaster. $2.50 


TREADMILL 
A New Novel by 
Lola Jean Simpson 


A vigorous, dramatic, absorbing novel about school 
teaching. $2.00 


Important Miscellaneous Books 
Walter Lippmann’s New Book 


A PREFACE to MORALS 


By the author of Men of Destiny 


This book is written for those who have lost the faith of their fathers and 
are in need of a criterion that will give some point to the business of 
living. The philosophy of self reliance which Mr. Lippmann unfolds here 
in his usual brilliant style opens the door of escape from the chaos of 
modernity. No thinking man who is bewildered by the dissolution of the 
ancestral order can readily pass by the path which A Preface to Morals 
points out. $2.50 


Stuart Chase’s New Book 
VE ACHINES e The Story of Machinery 
® and Its Human Effects 
By the co-author of Your Money’s Worth 


Mr. Chase again brings his wit and insight to a pressing phase of modern 
life. Here he writes sagely as well as entertainingly of what machines have 
done for us and to us. This book is distinctly an adventure, not a docu- 
mented, sober and exhaustive study. $2.50 


Vilhjalmur Stefansson’s New Book 


EXPLORATION 


The Northward Course of Discovery 


This is a chronicle of adventure and progress in the Far North which also 
treats of the probable future of the Arctic, its commercial development, 
and its relation to the world as a whole. $2.00 


A. N. Whitehead’s New Book 


ESSAYS on EDUCATION 


By the author of Science and the Modern World 


In a field filled with conflicting theories and schools of thought, the opin- 
ions of Prof. Whitehead expressed in this group of related papers will serve 
to clarify the subject and lead the general reader out of his bewilderment. 


Vachel Lindsay’s New Book oer 

THE LITANY OF WASHINGTON 
STREET 
Vachel Lindsay returns to the great and stimulating past of our democracy 


and draws from it an inspiration for the present, in a book that is history 
and prophecy. Illustrated $3.00 


Second Edition Now Ready 


The ORIGINS of the WORLD WAR 
By Sydney B. Fay 

“It is, in several ome, the best book of its kind that has yet appeared 

in English . . . Intellectually, at least, he has accomplished one of the as- 

pirations of the physicists. He has produced light without heat . . . The 

Origins of the World War is one of the two or three most important 

books of the year.”—John Bakeless in The Outlook. 2 vols. $9.00 


A Short History of the French People 
By Charles Guignebert 


A noted professor in the Sorbonne here interprets France and her people 
for an American audience. 2 vols. $12.50 


The Balkan Pivot: Yugoslavia 
By Charles A. Beard and George Radin 


Yugoslavia, still a likely source of Balkan complications, is examined in 
all of its important phases—history, political organization, economic situ- 
ation, foreign relations. $3.00 


All prices subject to change on publication 
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PEGASUS 
PRESS 


announces its first publications 


THE 
PANTHEON SERIES 


To be a complete history of Euro. 
pean art. Each volume royal quarto, 
with approximately 100 pages of 
text and 100 collotype plates. 
among titles now ready: 
English Mediaeval Painting 

T. Boremus @ E. W. Tristram $31.50 

English Illumination 
O. Elfrida Saunders 

Spanish Romanesque Sculpture 

A. Kingsley-Porter $63.00 


$56.00 


German IIlumination 


Adolph Goldschmidt 


THE 
PEGASUS -PRESS 


Books on printing, art outside of 


$63.00 








Europe, special monographs, etc. 
now ready: 

Baroque Architecture of Prague 
E. Dostal & J. Sima $35.00 
The Moyllus Alphabet 
Stanley Morison $14.00 

The Drawing of G. B. Tiepolo 


















Detlev von Hadeln $63.00 
Giovanni Pisano 
Adolpho Venturi $42.00 


Documents pour Servir a ]'’Etude 
de l'Art Egyptien 


Jean Capart $42.00 


THE 
BODONI EDITIONS 


Distinguished hand press books, 
printed from original Bodoni types. 














List on request. 








Harcourt, Brace and Company 
383 Madison Avenue, New York 


Please keep me informed of Pegasus Press 
publications. I am particularly interested in 
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conditions of men, variously aware that 
the case of Sergeant Grischa is a challenge 
to the machine which commands their 
loyalties. 

There is in this book an infinite rich- 
ness of detail, most of it back of the lines 
of battle, though not beyond the rumble 
of the guns. There is much dispassionate 
comment on the causes and conditions of 
the war. There is skill and ingenuity in 
the story’s design, whereby the affairs 
of a common soldier plausibly involve a 
whole army. Above all there is genuine 
humanity in this man Grischa, his friends 
and fellows, his officers and their ladies. 
There are passages where the story drags, 
just as the fury of war went stale at times 
and left men space for reflection, but 
there are others of deep pathos and heart- 
rending tragedy. In all, it is a story to be 
read without haste and with full relish, 
and its impression on a generation which 
is too ready to forget the war should be 
deep and lasting. 


BELLIGERENT BOSTON 


"Tis 1s propacanpa, of course, 
since it is merciless with old delusions, and 
hopeful that men may yet win through to 
better sense. But it is propaganda without 
bitterness, enmity, or emotionalism, and 
thereby infinitely superior to Boston, by 
Upton Sinclair (Boni, $5.00). This, as 
everybody knows, is the tragic story of 
Sacco and Vanzetti, all dressed up in a 
denunciation of the American social and 
political scene. But it is not a good novel. 
Its sincerity is that of a man intent on 
making other people’s business his own — 
which is frequently a laudable and some- 
times a useful performance, but rarely an 
artistic one. The story gets a bad start 


when a charming old lady, typically 
“Boston,” gets a job in a cordage factory 





to learn how the other half lives, and it 
remains unconvincing until the story of 
the unfortunate aliens themselves gets 
into full stride. Thereupon it becomes an 
impassioned job of journalism, which will 
profoundly stir you or not, depending 
upon whether you believe it or not. Mr. 
Sinclair is eloquent, fervid, and some- 
times lurid, and no doubt intensely con- 
cerned and sincere. But so are soap-box 
orators, and the world listens and passes 
along and forgets them. There is surely 
enough wrong with the world, with 

| America, with Boston, but it seems to be 
a poor season for crusades. 

Another book which would be all the 
better for boiling down is THe Map 
Proressor, by Hermann Sudermann 
(Liveright, $5.00). This is the story of a 
professor of philosophy in a German uni- 
versity who divides his time between 
heavy thinking and philandering, and we 
are left in doubt as to which the author 
considers most important. Both contrive 
to get the professor into trouble, and his 

| solution is to blow a hole in his head and 
thereby terminate the “nuisance of his 
existence.” 





The story is dated at the time whey 
Bismarckian policy and philosophy were 
at the peak of prestige, and the professor's 
rebellion against them involves him 
deeply in the painful politics and jealous. 
ies of university life. This might have 
mattered less if the professor had behaved 
himself in conventional fashion outside 
of working hours, but his independence 
of code and tradition is too catholic to be 
tolerated. He is ostracized and bullied, 
and the important part of the book js 
devoted to his reaction to such pressure 
into pessimism and gloomy introspection, 
The rest gives interesting pictures of 
university life in Germany and some light 
on the period which gave birth to the war 
spirit of 1914. But on the whol: the pro. 
fessor talks too much. 



















































Lytron STRACHEY 







LESE MAJESTE 


Ir was known long in advance 
that Lytton Strachey’s new book would 
be a notable one. He has written scarcely 
a line that is casual, ordinary, or uncon- 
sidered, and he has taken all the time 
needful to prepare his third major study. 
He writes with the unmistakable author- 
ity of scholarship and patience, and 
shames thereby those scribes who tum 
out biography to publishers’ orders. 
EvizABETH AND Essex (Harcourt, Brace, 
$3.75) fulfills all promises and goes them 
one better. Its temper is more even, its 
dignity of style more sustained than those 
of his former books, and to say that is to 
say much. 

Devotees of biography must sometimes 
admit weariness and confusion through 
the counter claims and conflicting evi- 
dence of differing interpreters. But a book 
like this is indifferent to ordinary com- 
petition. The reader feels that the patient 
study of the biographer has been rewarded 
with a perception of the truth. Queen 
Elizabeth is alive again, and with her a 
limited company of her courtiers. Beyond 
this small circle lies the background of 
accepted history, the setting and scene of 
a human drama. Mr. Strachey is content 
to leave it flat as it is painted; his concern 
is with the living woman who was 4 
Queen, and with the men whose fortunes 
were at the mercy of her foibles. Others 
have been tempted aside by the pageantry 
ot the Elizabethan world, by the glamour 
of its court and the gallantry of its brave 
life, by the fecundity of its literature. 
But this book tells what went on behind 


















































For 5600 Years 480 Poets 
Have Been Writing This Book 


COMPRISING THE POETRY OF EIGHTEEN 
GREAT LITERATURES, NOW OBTAINABLE 
FOR THE FIRST TIME IN ENGLISH. 


——— 


INCORPORATING REPRE- 
SENTATIVE COLLECTIONS 
OF THE POETRY OF 


CHINA 
JAPAN 
ARABIA 
PERSIA 
EGYPT 
THE SANSKRIT 
GREECE 
THE HEBREWS 
ITALY 
SPAIN 
FRANCE 
THE LATINS 
GERMANY 
SCANDINAVIA 
RUSSIA 


A FEW COMMENTS 
AND REVIEWS: 


THE N.Y. TIMES 


“A Literary event. A book 
which is a-pleasure to handle 
and a joy to own.” 


HERALD TRIBUNE 


“Let us praise this anthology 
to immoderation as one that 
will give endless use and joy 
to youth and men and 
women generally.” 


IRWIN EDMAN 


“I cannot think of any an- 
thology in which there is so 
much to praise... .it has not a 
single second rate poem in it.’ 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER 
“Since receiving this huge an- 
thology I’ve been able to do 
little else but read it.” 

N. Y. SUN 
“This book takes first rank 


among anthologies.” 
ENGLAND MINNEAPOLIS STAR 


IRELAND “By all odds the best poetry 


: anthology since Palgrave’s 
AMERICA . ; Golden Treasury.” 


THE MOST FAMOUS POETS OF ENGLAND AND AMERICA HAVE COMBED THE POETRY 
OF THE WORLD POURING OUT THEIR GENIUS INTO THE MAKING OF ENGLISH 


RENDERINGS WORTHY OF THE ORIGINAL. EACH OF THESE 210 TRANSLATORS, 
IS A DISTINGUISHED POET, AS THE SELECTED LIST BELOW WILL TESTIFY. 


.VIRGIL translated by DRYDEN 

HOMERIC HYMNS translated by SHELLEY 
MARTIAL +translated by BYRON 

OMAR KHAYYAM translated by FITZGERALD 
DANTE translated by ROSSETTI 

VILLON tfanslated by SWINBURNE 


PETRARCH translated by CHAUCER 
LUCRETIUS translated by SPENCER 
OVID translated by SHAKESPEARE 
MOSCHUS translated by CHAPMAN 
HORACE translated by MILTON 
ANACREON translated by HERRICK 


GREEK, LATIN AND ITALIAN LYRICS translated by JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS 
CHINESE AND JAPANESE POETRY translated by ARTHUR WALEY 
GREEK ANTHOLOGY translated by EDWIN ARLINGTON ROBINSON 
ARABIC POEMS translated by WILFRID SCAWEN BLUNT 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES ; $5 EVERYWHERE 


SEND FOR 48 PAGE FREE PROSPECTUS 
ALBERT & CHARLES BONI - PUBLISHERS - 66 - 5th AVE.. NEW YORK 


























































































































































































































































































































20,000 
Americans have 


already bought 
the BEVERIDGE 


LINCOLN 


“This astounding biography 
abounds in sensational ma- 
terial and deals ruthlessly 
with popular myths.” — 
Rupert Hughes inthe Chicago 
Tribune. 


Twa illustrated volumes 


$12.50 Houghton Mifflin Co. 
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4 SAVE MONEY! 
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Send for FREE Catalogue from which over 3,000 
Public Libraries buy. See for yourself the 1,000 
choice titles of leading publishers offered at HALF 
price or less. Books on every subject; all new, crisp 
and clean. Sold by mail with money-back guarantee. 


CAMPBELL & LEUNIG, INC. 
4E. 12th St., Dept. B-21, New York 


DEVELOP POWER 


AT HOME 


to initiate, persevere, achieve; 
carry on through life your education; 










earn credit toward a Bachelor degree, 
by using the 450 courses 


The Aniversity of Chicago 


Gives by Correspondence 


Inquire, or check the advertisement to 
show desire and mail to 339 Ellis Hall, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. 


















the stiff ruff, within the “crooked car- 
case,” and thereby discovers the clue to 
other mysteries and to lesser figures. 
Essex himself is chief of these lesser men, 
not because he was at all comparable in 
character or importance to Bacon or the 
Cecils, but because his brief flare of fame 
marks the limits of the biographer’s close 
attention. The one we remember is the 
Virgin Queen, whose indecision, procras- 
tination, and fickle temper gave ample 
opportunities for hér extraordinary luck 
and the genius of her people to work out 
salvation, and who died with her boots 
on 


Another biography of imperial person- 


| ality which deserves all good fortune is 


Tiperius Caesar, by G. P. Baker (Dodd, 
Mead, $3.50). This is the Caesar whose 
image and superscription appeared on the 
coins that were brought to Christ when 
His authority was called in question. He 
has been badly blackguarded by the gossip 
of Suetonius, and beneath a cloud of dis- 
repute his stern genius, administrative 
vision, and the tragic drama of his life 
have been lost to popular view. This book 
restores him to proper dignity and im- 
portance, and tells a fascinating story in 
scholarly but thoroughly intelligible fash- 
ion. It clarifies the most critical period in 
the story of imperial Rome, whose fate is 
full of portent for the modern world. The 
Romans under Augustus, says the author, 
“made comfort and safety their gods, and 
had no clue to guide them when these 
gods departed.” History is full of such 
warnings, but posterity rarely takes them 
seriously. 

While on the subject of royalty, one 
should also mention THe Tracic Em- 
press, by Maurice Paléologue (Harper’s, 
$3.50). The Empress Eugénie promised 
her husband that she would refrain from 
memoirs, but made a mental reservation 
permitting her to pass on her confidences 
to a distinguished French diplomat and 
historian. There is also THe Map Kine, 
by Guy de Pourtalés (Holt, $3.00), the 
private history of Ludwig II of Bavaria. 


| Wagner and Nietzche kept him company 


in his dreams and illusions, from which he 
waked at last to a tragic downfall and 
death. 


PSYCHOLOGY 
AND PHYSIOLOGY 


A or oF psychological rubbish is 
written these days, for which reason we 
may give thanks for the good sense of 
Tue Morives or Men, by George A. Coe 
(Scribner’s, $2.25). You will find here 
food for thought and good entertainment, 
and even though it arrives nowhere in 
particular, you will have a lot of fun along 
the road. By the light of common sense 
the author steers skillfully among the 
quackeries of the mechanistic philoso- 
phies, and insists that we must determine 
what men want before we can make much 
progress in giving it to them. This is also 
the opinion of the Egyptian Sphinx, who 









attends a meeting at which the speakers 
are a Practising Psychologist, a Biological 
Psychologist, an Analytical Psychologist, 
a Behaviorist, a Gestalt-Psychologist, and 
a Psychoanalyst. Having listened to them 
all, the Sphinx refuses to admit that the 
discussion has given her a headache, and 
remarks: “When you find out what you 
want, I hope you'll one and all get what 
you want, provided you care to have that 
kind of want. As for me, the next steamer 
back to Egypt.” 

Mr. Coe concludes that man wants 
freedom, and that to get it he must first 
rid himself of his own bad habits. He 
whittles away all other possible solutions, 
and as a matter of sad fact whittles so 
far that it is impossible to put a real point 
on what is left of his thesis. He leaves a 
vague impression that there is a spiritual 
unity and harmony of free spirits to which 
man must look and work. This is flat 
contradiction to the doctrine that man is 
spiritually endowed with freedom and 
makes a mess of his birthright, and on 
the whole the new notion won’t work as 
well as the old one. 

There is more light entertainment in 
Tue Inreriority Feeine, by William 
S. Walsh (Dutton, $2.50). This is the 
story of our common curse, variously 
revealed in bad manners, nervousness, 
that tired feeling, over-assertiveness, mob 
psychology, plain and fancy lying, and 
the wearing of red neckties. All these 
deplorable characteristics, and numerous 
others, can be traced to the sins of youth, 
and particularly, to the sins of those in 
charge of youth. Mr. Walsh thinks some- 
thing should be done about it. No doubt 
he is right, but he dodges another terrify- 
ing prospect. Assuming that education 
turns over a dozen new leaves so that the 
inferiority complex becomes as extinct as 
the dodo, what sort of a world will this 
turn out to be? How shall we endure life 
without the saving vices of humility, 
timidity, and reticence? Who really wants 
a world populated with go-getters, extra- 
verts, and big men doing big things in a 
big way? 

Beninp Your Front, by James Op- 
penheim (Harper’s, $2.00), reduces the 
new fad of self-analysis to an absurdity — 
which is really no great trick. By charts 
and questions you may determine just 
what sort of an extra- or introvert you 
are, and whether you are spiritually 
related to Heywood Broun or the Queen 
of Roumania. Just what good this will 
do you, nobody knows. It may be good 
exercise to be honest with yourself once 
in a while and put yourself through the 
very intimate examination of the book, 
but when you are all through, you don't 
know anything. And for a parlor game, 
Charades or Up Jenkins or even Bridge 
are much keener sport. 


LIGHTER READING 


"Te nicu spicine of much modern 
reading endangers somewhat the taste 
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y FOR THAT FIRESIDE PARTY—when it’s cold and blustery 


outside, you’re bound to settle down to a snug, jolly evening at 
home in front of a blazing fire. As you reach for a book we suggest: 


THE PATHWAY, by Henry Williamson. 
John Galsworthy, Arnold Bennett, and Thomas 
Hardy ranked him with W. H. Hudson. Wil- 
liam Rose Benét ranks him with Thomas Hardy. 
While this is his first novel, he is already known 
to many people through Tarka the Otter, pub- 
lished last year and awarded the Hawthornden 
Prize. Among the six best sellers in England, 
we recommend it as the outstanding book of the 
Spring published by this firm. 


Have you ever awakened in the middle of 
the night and had an eerie feeling that burglars 
or ghosts were prowling around? That’s how 
you feel all the way through THE HOUSE 
THAT WHISPERED, a new type of ghost- 
mystery novel by Samuel Emery. It’s the Dut- 
ton Mystery for February. 


What is a woman's supreme test of love in a 
man? Sheila Kaye-Smith answers in THE VIL- 
LAGE DOCTOR, the Dutton Book of the 
Month for February. A new novel by Sheila 
Kaye-Smith is an event in the publishing world. 


Insatiable demand is a guide to good books. 
To satisfy that demand we are issuing a new 
edition of Mary Webb’s PRECIOUS BANE 
with an introduction by Premier Stanley Bald- 
win. Over 50,000 copies sold in England the last 
two months. 


What would you say if an author whom you 
knew as a splendid traveller suddenly wrote a 
gorgeously colorful novel with a terrific climax? 
If you don’t quite know what you would say, 
read THE LIONESS by Ferdinand Ossendowski, 
author of Beasts, Men, and Gods. 


FALSEHOOD IN WARTIME, a completely 
different type of book, tells how the assorted 
governments spread assorted lies during the 
Great War. Arthur Ponsonby, M.P., presents the 
evidence. 


For a fireside party: GYPSY RICKWOOD’S 
FORTUNE-TELLING BOOK. This book ex- 
plains how to tell fortunes by the true gypsy 
method. You can get many hours of enjoyment 
out of it. 


It might seem strange to publish a golf book 
in mid-winter, but IDA BROKE, The Humor 
and Philosophy of Golf, like the Compleat Angler, 
is a book for any season. Grantland Rice wrote 
the introduction to Chick Evans’ opus. 


If you like the story of those adventurous men 
who explored the Americas, you will like 
BARTOLOME DE LAS CASAS (Father of 





the Indians). Marcel Brion created this vivid 
biography of one man who dared take the part 
of the Incas against the Spanish Conquistadores. 


Our colleges have received a full measure of 
sensational publicity, but very little comment 
based on fact. James Anderson Hawes, travelling 
secretary of D. K. E., evens the balance by 
writing of his TWENTY YEARS AMONG 
THE TWENTY-YEAR OLDS. 


Sir Francis Younghusband’s THE COMING 
COUNTRY, will fascinate you; an allegorical 
novel; a modern Pilgrim’s Progress. 


The fireside is a perfect place to find spiritual 
peace. For this, no book could be more fitting 
than WHO IS THEN THIS MAN? a life of 
Christ by Melanie Marnas, translated by Henry 
Longan Stuart. 


And that’s that. But have you read THE 
SPECTACLES OF MR. CAGLIOSTRO ($2.00), 
the new detective mystery by the author of 
Sing Sing Nights; WHILE THE BRIDEGROOM 
TARRIED ($2.50), which won the Dutton Book 
of the Month Prize for January, by the author of 
Andy Brandt's Ark; CHRYSALIS ($2.50), by 
Zephine Humphrey; THE MEMOIRS OF J. M. 
DENT ($3.00); and THE YOUNG LOVERS 
($2.50), by H. C. Bailey? 


Just published: eight new volumes of the 
Everyman's Library. Send for catalogue. 


Here is a quick and easy way to do your book- 
shopping. Check the titles you are interested in. 
Ask your bookseller to show them to you or send 
direct to the publisher with check or money 
order. 
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What Makes 


a Salable Story? 


NE good idea (how many fine ideas have faded out in your mind 
this year?) or one interesting experience, plus the ability and 
CONFIDENCE to write it. 
Confidence is capitalized because lack of confidence is the steel chain 
that fetters many a natural born writer to some dull, uncongenial 


task. ‘“‘ Maybe I haven’t got it in me”’ 


brings many a potential best- 


seller to a premature close. Ability without enterprise seldom finds 


its target. 


Miss Alice S. Fisher, Eve. 
brow, Sask., Canada. ‘Sold 
my first short story the other 
day. Last summer an old 
lady told me a happening of 
pioneer days which interested 
me. I wrote it up, and that's 
the result. You can under- 
stand that I'm delighted, even 
though the cheque was not 
large.” 


L. A. Emerton, Jackson St., 
Hanover, Pa. “My first big 
thrill came last month, An 
acceptance slip! The check 
that followed was not large, 
but I got a real kick out of st 
just the same, for it proved 
that I can write printable 


stuff.” 


Mrs. Edith J. Tilton, 
R. F. D. 2, Box 34. “Since 
sending my previous assign- 
ment (the fifth in my course) 
1 received an acceptance of an 
article which I submitted to 
Hoard’s Dairyman. So far 
this month I have had checks 
for $50.65 which includes 
$12.75 for my writing as cor- 
respondent for the weekly 
paper. I have had many 
compliments on the latter 
from people who read the 
paper.” 


+ + 


Mrs. G. W. Browning, Box 
172, Demopolis, Ala. “I re- 
ceived a cheque yesterday 
from the Cook Publishing 
Company for a poem, so feel 
that I've made a start. I would 
not have known how to present 
it to an editor if I had not 
taken the course.” 


Have you ever noticed that every year scores of 
young men graduate from the newspaper pro- 
fession into the ranks of successful writers? 
Why? Most newspaper men know that writing 
‘salable stuff’’ is no dark and mysterious secret. 
Day after day, they write and write. The 
very nature of their calling crowds their minds 
with ideas. Their copy is painstakingly cor- 
rected and criticized — by experts. Occasionally, 
friendly (or threatening) advice is thrown in. 
And gradually, fewer and fewer corrections are 
necessary. Astonishing how quickly an intelli- 
gent man can /earn to write by writing. 


An inspiring reproduction of a 
big-city newspaper office 

The Newspaper Institute of America has perfected 
a course of training based on the New York Copy- 
Desk Method. The essence of this method is to start 
and keep you writing in your own home on your own 
time. Your work is watched, edited and guided just 
as if you were working for a big metropolitan daily. 
Experienced New York newspaper men are in direct 
charge of your instruction. Working on definite as- 
signments . . . talking things over (by mail) with 
old-timers . . . trying, failing —- then succeeding 
. . . Writing, writing, writing . . . a man soon finds 
himself and his confidence through the N. I. A. 

Practice, eflort, criticism rouse you as no expound- 
ing of theory could. And the whole cost of this in- 
timate, challenging home study course doesn't 
amount to more than about one month’s living ex- 
penses at college or school. 


How you start 


To insure prospective student-members against wasting their 
time and money, we have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude 
Test. This tells you whether you possess the fundamental quali- 
ties necessary to successful writing — acute observation, dra- 
matic instinct, creative imagination, etc. You'll enjoy this test. 


Newspaper Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


eon Institute of America 
1776 Broadway, New York 


Send me, without cost or obligation your Writing Aptitude Test 
and further information about writing for profit as promised in The 
Forum — February. 


Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. 
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for things subtle and delicate, and it will 
therefore be interesting to see what ha 

pens here to THE Wanperer, by Alain 
Fournier (Houghton, Mifflin, $2.¢0), 


| This was written fifteen years ago by a 
| young Frenchman who was lost in the 
war, and now opens its American incar. 


nation with the advantage of high praise 
from Havelock Ellis and others. This it 
fully deserves, and it will probably receive 
the enthusiastic recommendation of critics 
generally. 

It is a work of art in the most exacting 
sense of the term; the revelation of a sen. 


| sitive spirit, written in deep sincerity and 


presented through a story of beauty and 


Joun Erskine 


faithful reality. Throughout there is a 
perfect dualism between the body of the 
tale and its spirit. The story is of a boy 
in a typical French private school who, 
during a vagabond excursion, stumbles 
on a strange manor house, the home of a 
girl of dreams. Thereafter he goes always 
unsatisfied, questing lost loveliness and 
happiness, and though he wins back to 
them at last, he has lost forever the 
power to make them his own. This simple 
tale is told quietly and surrounded with 
pictures of French rural life of haunting 
and intimate reality. But the sympathetic 
reader is no less aware of the legend of 
youth’s chief tragedy. At the threshold 
of life come these visions of sheer loveli- 
ness, of “clouds of glory,” the promise of 
romance and high ideals. But youth’s a 
stuff will not endure, and when such 
dreams fade there are no highways of life 
that lead back to their true glory. This is 
the story of The Wanderer, and for every 
reason it deserves a place among the 
finest books of the decade. 

John Erskine has now taken the Odys- 
sey apart and remolded it nearer to his 
heart’s desire in PENELOPE’s Man (Bobbs- 
Merrill, $2.50), which is no better nor 
worse than his other skeptic behavior 
toward the muse of history. This is a sort 
of comic strip version of a golden legend, 
and its profound spiritual message is to 
the effect that men will stay out late 
o’nights and lie about it afterward, and 
that there is no fool like an old fool. These 
mildly spicy adventures are told with wit, 
urbanity, and even scholarship — all of 


| which we properly expect from the learned 


and irreverent professor. But there is 
another and less respectable savor to the 
book, as there was to his others. A gay 
story gains a faintly fearful naughtiness 
when grafted on to false or fabulous dig- 
nity, and the cheapest wit will please 
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The strangest figure 
of modern times emerges 

from the pages of this almost 
incredible biography ...... 


THE HOGY OEVIL 


By RENE FULOP-MILLER 





“It has all the veracity of a thing seen 
yesterday and all the horror and mys- 
tery of a diabolic fantasy. Never com- 
pletely a figure of hell, and even some- 
times a servant of heaven, his character 
in this biography becomes a stunning, 
compelling story of a man, infinitely 
more enthralling than the wildest con- 
jectures of a writer of fiction might 
make of a novel,” says Laurence Stal- 
lings in McCall’s Magazine. Romain 
Rolland, Dmitri Merejkowsky, Knut 
Hamsun, Thomas Mann, Felix Salten 
have fallen captive to the spell of this 
fascinating book; thousands of readers 
here and abroad have made it a sensa- 
tional success—one of the best-selling 
biographies of the year.. With 92 illus- 
trations. Fourth Printing. $5.00 


18 East 48th St. « THE VIKING PRESS 





He ruled over rulers and swayed 
the destiny of nations by the 
power of his eye. He was like 
some mysterious figure of mediae- 
val darkness transplanted into 
our own age. He played upon the 
superstitions of a race, upon the 
emotions of women crazed by 
religious frenzy, upon the hearts 
and minds of the Tsar and Tsar- 
itsa. His death foreshadowed the 
fall of a dynasty; his prophecy 
foretold the end of an Empire. 
Was he demon or saint? Judge 
for yourself in the pages of this 
fascinating book. 


New York City 
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This announcement has brought new vision and inspiration 
to ambitious thousands who hungered for wider, deeper culture 


A Background that will 


Broaden Any Mind 










some people if it scandalizes a thing called 
sacred. Professor Erskine’s wit is not 
cheap and the Odyssey is no longer 
sacred, but his thin stories would be 
nothing in particular apart from their 
classical company. Some day he may get 
around to writing a real novel, and then 
we shall discover whether he is as good as 


a 
he seems to be. 
Fascinatingly told in Narrative Form ‘ : E 
| SHEER FRIVOLITY 
“The ONE book to read and know.” | . ; 
— Philadelphia Public Ledger Bosuva’s Vision, by William J.] « 


“More dramatic than drama, 
more interesting than fiction.” 
—Birmingham News 


“A university in itself.”— 
Pittsburgh-Sun-Telegraph 


“Like viewing the uni- 
verse from a hilltop.” 
—Toledo Times 


Examine It 
FREE 





See What This 
Great Book Con- 


















Locke (Dodd, Mead, $2.50), shows what 
a man can do if he sticks to his trade. 
Mr. Locke has been telling this story ever 
since his first novel, and it’s still as good 
as ever. The nice, middle-aged gentleman, 
British down to his boots, who makes 
belated acquaintance with Romance when 
too far gone to hold her; a pleasant circle 
of well-behaved people; a studio or so; a 
lot of afternoon tea and thin bread and 
butter; a faint whiff of scandal — these 
are the accepted ingredients of a Locke 


tains in Its Six os ‘ 
Comprehensive novel. It’s literary hokum, if you please, 
Sections ~ but always good entertainment — the 
kind of story we can enjoy without work- 
HISTORY ing at it. 


It gives you a complete, 


continuous, easily 


readable 


history of the world from its 
formation up to our own day 


Wir’s Enp, by Viola Paradise (Dutton, 
$2.50), is high-grade flapper romance — 
the sort of thing that “has a certain charm 


and age. and cannot do us any harm.” The author 

: does better by her girl friends — who are 

Brings ” nn ; perfectly delightful people — than by her 
Magic an wonders oO 


You Up-to-Date 
on Every Subject 





science, animal life, the earth, 
and all mankind. Science of 
sex, personality, human 


hero, whose exemplary moral tone and 
uninspired behavior hardly seem char- 


nature. acteristic of a successful young play- 

OW you can have at your command what man has learned in the . oe ’ ; 

N six greatest branches of human knowledge and culture. Six great LITERATURE wright. But this is a pleasant story con 
romantic outlines, six comprehensive sections that will bring you — 


compressed into one 700-page volume —the thrilling story of the 
world’s HISTORY down to date —the stirring march and trends of 
RELIGION —the thought and wisdom of man’s PHILOSOPHY — 
the intriguing beauty of the ARTS — the all-embracing survey of every 
branch of SCIENCE —and a complete panorama of the world’s 
LITERATURE from the first neolithic scribblings to the work of 
modern authors of all nations. 


A Liberal Education 
Within Reach of Everyone 


THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement Wood, 
is the ONE book, the only book, that gives you the fascinating story 
of what man has learned and accomplished from the world’s birth in a 
flare of meteoric splendor up to the arrival of radio, aviation and tele- 
vision. Here is the whole story —all of it — Science, Art, Literature, 
History, Philosophy and Religion — in one large beautiful volume that 


_ Fascinating story of world 
literature in all ages. A bril- 


liant presentation 


co-ordi- 


nating your entire knowledge 
up to modern authors of all 


nations. 


ART 


Entire story of the Arts: 


Painting, Sculpture, 


Archi- 


tecture, Music, Dancing. 
Brings you a new appreciation 


of all arts. 


RELIGION 


Man's first spiritual aspira- 


cerning the course of true love, which has 
its minor bumps and detours but arrives 
at last at an inevitable and soul-satisfying 
clinch in the seashore shadows of a Maine 
picnic. And though these are all modern 
young people, they behave — except for 
one temporary 
form decency, decorum, and discretion, 
which is probably not far from the truth 
concerning the younger generation. 
Lity Curistine, by Michael Arlen 
(Doubleday, Doran, $2.50), announces 





aberration — with uni-’ 
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you can actually BORROW for a week at our expense. eee - ao itself as “the story of a good woman. 
all. modern sects and their | This may be a subtle and devilish device | ¢ 
The Essence of ALL Knowledge beliefs. for discrediting one we . oe { 
° PHILOSOPHY or 1t may simp y mean that r. Arien 
Complete m Only One Volume Sa cabeink dd Maina has only a vague idea what a good woman | \ 


Clip and mail the convenient coupon and it will bring you, prepaid, a 
copy of THE OUTLINE OF MAN’S KNOWLEDGE, by Clement 
Wood. Examine it. See for yourself how fascinating is the story of 
knowledge. Read it freely for a week. See how much you have missed in 
the realm of things you OUGHT TO KNOW. If you are not completely 
satisfied send the book back within seven days. Otherwise, keep it as 
your very own and remit the astoundingly low price of only $1.50 and 
two dollars a month for two months thereafter. But don’t decide now. 


and Philosophers. The wisdom 


of the ages. 


Alt THE OUTLINE OF 


AN’S KNOWLEDGE 


Send this coupon and ex- 
amine it FREE. 


looks like. Lily Christine’s principal 
claim to goodness seems to be her stupid- 
ity, sweet patience, and tolerance of a 
filthy husband who should have been 
kicked down all the stairs of the Washing- 
ton Monument. 


Mr. Arlen has laid aside his sophistica- 
tion, which took the pleasing form of 
epigrams that might mean anything or 
even nothing, and undertakes to write a 
straight novel. He puts it together like a 
crossword puzzle, and it has approxi- 


Tear Off Along This Line and Mail Today 


[ swis COPELAND COMPANY, DEPT. 62 a 
119 West 57th St., New York, N. Y. 
Kindly send me THE OUTLINE OF MAN'S KNOWLEDGE, 
by Clement Wood, 700 pages, illustrated, handsomely bound. Within 
7 days, I will either return the book or remit $1.50 as first payment, 
and then $2.00 per month for two months, a total of $5.50. (Ten per l 


Send No Money— 
BORROW it at 


Our Expense’ | 


| 
See this all-absorbing work first. ' 
You can do that at our expense. Send | 
| 

| 


cent discount for cash with order. Same return privilege.) | 
; mately the same elements of charm and | , 
no money. Just clip and mail the 5 6S CREAN SNSS SKES HOSES CROMER WS 4505 h50b bss SC RRERSSSED ' | ° . 
coupon. Do it before the present | surprise. 
edition is exhausted. Fill in the coupon Address..... dp ehSwd be WG ebindne dundee encndnd 6eshseeda dens 1 
and mail i 5 1s ° 
LAND COMPANY, eee ee [COMP ocosssescopernecssoprnssecess WA a as a ae sgh ts | Follow Donald Rose’s selection of books 


W. 57th St., New York, N. Y. If outside the limits of Continental U.S., send cash with order. 
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Offers You 


Ever Before 


Saves You Money! 


These Eminent Men and Women 
Form the Editorial Board 


CARL VAN DOREN, Editor-in-Chief 
Advisory Board 


JOSEPH WOOD KRUTCH, 
famous for his masterful psy- 
chological biography of Edgar 
Allan Poe; Dramatic Editor of 
The Nation; Lecturer at the 
Pulitzer School of Journalism. 


ELINOR WYLIE, Mrs. 
William Rose Benet, is both 
a poet and anovelist, author 
of Jennifer Lorn, Mr. Hodge, 
and Mr. Hazzard, Orphan 
Angel. 


HENDRIK VAN LOON, 
who first brought histdty to 


life with such famo ks 
as The Story of Mankiad, The 
Story of¢he Bible, and # . 


BURTON RASCOE, for- 
merly editor of the Bookman 
‘has a national reputation for 
the wide scope of his literary 
and editorial ability. 









are destined to be public 
favorites a few 
weeks later. 








It will tell you 
how the Guild of- 
fers you twelve of the 
best books of the year for much 
less than the full retail price. 


Guild Best Sellers 


Guild selections in the past 
have met with immediate public 
approval. Such early selections as 
Tristram and Circus Parade were 

best sellers almost from the date 











of issue. Tradcr Horn and 
The Great American Band- 
wagon were outstanding suc- 
cesses of the past publishing 
year. Black Majesty 
and Bad Girl sold 
an amazing total. 
Happy Mountain 
has been named 
as an eminent 
possibility for 
the Pulitzer prize. 
Francois Villon and 
Meet General Grant 
have received the 
unanimous praise 
of reviewers and 
the reading public alike. 


Books like these form the 
basis of every good home 
library. Books like these 
make Guild members renew 
their subscriptionsevery year, 


confident that as the new books 
are chosen eachmonth, the Guild 
will continue to find similar liter- 
ary treats, similar mines of en- 
tertainment. 


Now you can join this organi- 
zation and begin at once to re- 
ceive the Guild selections with- 
out a penny of charge for mem- 
bership, service, or postage. You 
pay only for the books you re- 
ceive and you pay much less than 
full price for those. 
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Send at once or go to your 
bodkseller for your copy of the 
booklet, WINGS, which de- 
scribes the Guild plan fully and 








explains the new added privi- 
lege of exchanging Guild books 
if you ever find it necessary to 
do so. 


The Literary Guild, Inc. 


55 Fifth Avenue Dep:. 66F 
New York City 


The Literary Guild, Inc. 
55 Fifth Avenue, Dept. 66 F 
New York City. 


Please send the booklet WINGS 


without obligation to me. 
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Are You Afraid 
to Face the Truth 
About Yourself? 


HERE are occasions 

in the life of every 
man when he realizes how 
miserably he has fallen 
below what others have 
expected of him and what 
he had dreamed for him- 
self. The “big” man faces 
the truth, and does 
something about it. 
The “little” man finds 
an excuse for his fail- 
ure and does nothing. 
What are your answers 
when you ask yourself 
questions like these? 


Am I not drifting along | Is it lack of will, poor 






aimlessly? memory, mental 1az- 
What, after all, is my iness, mind-wander- 
purpose in life? ing, or what? 


Am 1 trusting too much 
to chance to bring 
me success? 


Am I “‘licked”’ by life, 
am I a “‘quitter’’? 


What is en greatest | What can I do, now, to 
weak point? | “find myself’’? 


How 650,000 People Have 
‘‘Found’’ Themselves 
Through Pelmanism 


Pelmanism is a scientific system of mind- 
training; it takes the well-established principles 
of psychology, simplifies them so that they can 
be understood by everybody, and arranges 
them into a really remarkable system, which is 
designed to re-arouse and to train certain mental 
faculties, which in most of us lie absolutely 
dormant and atrophied. 


WHAT IT HAS DONE 


Pelmanism originated in Great Britain. Members of 
the royal family, headin statesmen, distinguished military 
and naval officers, wortd-famous authors, artists, actors, 
editors and publicists, leaders in industry and finance, 
people of the highest distinction in the Empire — became 
just as enthusiastic Pelmanists as clerks and “‘tommies” 
and day-laborers. 

When the movement spread in America the same story 
was repeated — captains of industry and finance, men of 
affairs, jurists, writers, leading business men, professional 
people of all types — adopted Pelmanism as enthusias- 
tically as wage-earners and college students. And now over 
650,000 peop! tei in every part of the world, men and women 
usually of th ¢ highest type of intelligence, have adopted 
and use dmncien to help them “find themselves.” 


SEND FOR FREE BOOK 


When people like General Sir Robert Baden-Powell, 
Judge Ben Lindsey, Frank P. Walsh, Major Gen- 
eral Sir Frederick Eicon Admiral Lord Beresford, 
T. P. O'Connor, H. R. H. Prince Charles of Sweden, 
Jerome K. Jerome, George Lunn, Sir Harry Lauder and 
thousands of others equally famous find that there is 

“something in Pelmanism,” can you afford to ignore its 
possibilities for you? 

We will be glad to send you, without charge, a book 
called “Scientific Mind-Training.” This tells the com- 

lete story of Pelmanism, what it is and what it does; it is 

7 with stories — some of them almost unbelievable — 

ple whose lives have been completely made over by 

oo To send for this book Salven you in no 
cee my Address THE PELMAN INSTITUTE 
OF AMERICA, Suite 1302, 71 West 45th St., New York. 


The Peiman Institute of America 
71 West 45th Street, Suite 1302, New York. 

I want you to show me what Pelmanism has actually 
done for over 650,000 proete. Please send me your free 


book, “Scientific Mind-Training.” This places me under 
no obligation whatever. 


Name.. 
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They swayed about upon a rocking-borse, and thought it Pegasus.—Keats 


‘The War Guilt Myth 


| Tue Oricins or THE Wortp War, by 


Sidney Bradshaw Fay; Macmillan, 
2 Vols., $8.00. 


Reviewed by Harry Etmer Barnes. 


WE nave ww the two volumes 
under review the mature result of Profes- 
sor Fay’s researches and reflections, ex- 
tending over a decade of devotion to the 
subject of the responsibility for the World 
War. In 1920-21 he published in the 
American Historical Review a series of 
three articles which were the 
first substantial and effective 
protest in America, within re- 
spectable historical circles, 
against the wartime thesis of 
the unique guilt of Germany in 
launching the World War. 
Since that time it has been 
generally and correctly under- 
stood that he was engaged 
upon prolonged studies of the 
various aspects of this question 
which would ultimately take form in a 
voluminous and definitive treatment of 
the subject. 

We now have placed before us, in two 
splendid volumes, the product of his 
scholarship and cogitation. The first vol- 
ume is an indispensable survey of the 
diplomatic background of the crisis of 
1914, while the second is devoted to the 
events which occurred between June and 
August, 1914. In the two volumes as a 
whole we may find the most complete and 
convincing summary of the facts about 
the responsibility for the World War, re- 
| mote and immediate, which has been 
produced in any country. Professor Fay 
has not attempted to be a controversialist, 
and he often fails to make the best use of 
his concrete material in the way of laying 
low persistent myths and exposing the 
subterfuges of disingenuous writers on the 
subject; but, as the product of serious- 
minded, conventional, historical scholar- 
ship, his two volumes must be rated as a 
masterly achievement. Others are better 
fitted by temperament for controversy, 
and Professor Fay has doubtless strength- 
| ened his position as a historian by refusing 











Sipney B. Fay 


to perform as a dialectician and propa- 
gandist in the service of truth and en- 
lightenment. 

In his general interpretation of respon- 
sibility for the World War, Professor Fay 
takes the sensible view that responsibility 
was divided, but he does not attempt to 
defend the impossible position that the 
responsibility was equally divided. In re- 
gard to the background of 1914 he holds 
that there was a general division of 
responsibility for such fundamental causes 
of war as militarism, national- 
ism, imperialism, secret diplo- 
macy, and conflicting alliances. 
He makes it clear, however, 
that from 1908 to 1914 there 
was a diplomatic revolution in 
progress. Germany and Austria 
were at loggerheads over Ser- 
bia, and Italy was for all practi- 
cal purposes a liability to the 
Triple Alliance. While the 
Triple Alliance was thus break- 
ing up and Germany was restraining 
Austria, the Triple Entente was becoming 
more firmly knit, more aggressive, and 
less given to restraining Russian ambi- 
tions in the Near East. 

Likewise, with respect to the crisis of 
1914, Fay shows that while Germany at- 
tempted to restrain Austria from the 
moment that a European war seemed 
probable, France and England made no 
effort to restrain Russia from policies and 
acts which they knew would make a war 
inevitable. Professor Fay holds that no 
European state desired a world war in 
July, 1914, but it is difficult to reconcile 
this with his statement that Russia took 
steps which made war inevitable, and 
that France and England recogniged that 
she was doing so but refused to act to dis- 
suade her. If this does not mean that they 
wanted war under the existing circum- 
stances, then Professor Fay’s verdict re- 
solves itself into a mere quibbling over 
words. 

The writers on the controversy of war 
guilt have resolved themselves into three 
general groups: first, the “ bitter-enders” 
like Hazen, Anderson, Stearns-Davis, 
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Last night ~I saw Louis the Sixteenth 
beheaded in Paris 


M* friend Carlyle and I watched the 
tragic scene, standing in the crowded 
Place de la Revoiution. All Paris was 
packed in the square—hushed, expectant. 
It is not every day that a nation kills its 
King. 

When, in the very shadow of the guillo- 
tine, the King was allowed to say a few 
words, he cried simply. 

“Frenchmen, I die innocent! I pardon 
my enemies! I desire that France—” 

Then an officer yelled ““Tambours!”— 
the drums rolled, Samson pulled the cord, 
and I covered my eyes. 


Carlyle had been living in Paris all 
through the Revolution. How vividly he 
made me see it all—the attack on the 
Tuileries, the fall of the B- stile, Charlotte 

Corday’s murder of 
Citizen Marat, and 
the final “whiff of 
grapeshot”’ with 
which young Major 
saenpenee ended it 
all. 


Tonight I Shall 
Walkin London 


with Dickens 


Heis going totake 
me through the 
silent streets 


to the old 
THE NELSON 


NEW CENTURY 
LIBRARY 


now includes 165 separate titles, for sale at all 
Each utiful ex- 
of good book-making, printed from 
clear type on India paper (so compact that an 
800-page book will easily fit into your pocket) 
and bound in full _gamine limp leather, 
ited in gold. And the price, only $2.50 
& volume, fits anyone’s pocketbook. Mail the 
coupon for “The Reading Year,” givi 
complete list of titles, or see these wonde 
mes in your shop. 


Curiosity Shop. Perhaps we shall catch a 
glimpse of little Nell’s face at the window 
—and see her strange old grandfather 
stealing home. 


Then we may walk over to Folly Ditch, 
to the house where murderer Bill Sykes 
was surrounded by the mob, and fell to 
death from the chimney. Perhaps we 
shall stop at “Golden Cross Inn”’ for ale 
and a diverting hour with Mr. Pickwick. 
My friend Dickens knows his London. 


He will take me wherever I ask. 


Tomorrow Night I Shall Wander 
in Spain with Don Quixote 

I wonder if the “knight of the woeful 

countenance” is a bit cracked from reading 

too many chivalrous romances? But he is 


orgeous company—and his _ servant, 
ancho Panza, has a heart of gold. 


We shall not be surprised when his 
doughty master mistakes a windmill for a 
giant, charges it with his lance and is 
penenr spilled from the faithful, though 


ny, Rozinante. 


There is never a dull moment—for 
either Sancho or myself. The knight is 
much more diverting than many sane 
people I could name! 


What nonsense, I hear someone saying, 
to think that you can walk and talk with 
peor now dead, in surroundings that no 
onger exist. 


If you do not know what I mean, I am . 


sorry for you. For you are missing a great 
pleasure which costs next to nothing— 
the joy of traveling when and where 
you will in time and space, on the 
winged words of the greatest books. 


Would YOU Like to Join the 
Great at Will? Then Send for 
This FREE BOOKLET 


It will give you a simple plan of escape from the 
humdrum and routine of everyday, into a world of 
tomance and charm. Why not play truant oftener 
from “bridge” and perhaps boredom—and do 
some real reading? 


You can join Stevenson on a treasure hunt, run 
away with Thackeray into Victorian London, fly 
with Dumas and D’Artagnan into 17th Century 
France! Or you can discuss the old actors and the 
“South Sea Bubble” with gentle Charles Lamb. 


These are only a few of the stimulating contacts 
with the best minds of the past which will be 
opened to you, through a simple, systematic, but 
fascinating plan explained in this free booklet, 
“Ti ing Year.” 


First it gives a valuable introductory chapter— 
“How to Make Your Reading Count.” Then come 
interesting outlines of the great books that you are 
always promising yourself to read, but never have. 
And then reading-suggestions for each week of the 
year. It will at the same time familiarize you with 
the 165 books now included in the Nelson New 
Century Library—that “street of books” where the 
most worthwhile novelists, essayists, dramatists, 
ue and travelers live—always “‘at home” to you. 

ou will make lifelong friends on “‘Nelson Street.” 


You have long wanted to do some real reading. 
With this “Reading Year” plan to make it easy, 
you will do it and fun doing it. Send for the 

booklet now. Use this 
convenient coupon. 


Tuomas Netson & Sons 
Publishers since 1798 


Joames Nelson & Sons 


pt. 
381 Fourth Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me your free 
booklet, “The Reading 
Year,” which explains 
your new plan. Of course, 
there is no obligation of 
any kind and no one will call upon me- 
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Turner, Seton-Watson, and others who 
cling to the myths of the war period rela- 
tive to the unique guilt of Germany; sec- 
ond, the salvagers, like Schmitt, Renou- 
vin, Slosson, Florinsky, and others who 
combine the bibliographic stigmata of 
revisionist scholarship with an essential 
espousal of the conclusions of the “ bitter- 
enders”; and third, the revisionists, like 
Dickinson, Beazley, Gooch, Fabre-Luce, 
Demartial, Montgelas, Stieve, Lutz, Bar- 
bagallo, Lumbroso, Pokrovsky, Aall, 
Ewart, Langer, Lingelbach, and others 
who have made an honest search for truth 
on the basis of the latest documentary 
evidence. No member of this group re- 
gards Germany as more responsible for 
the World War than the members of the 


Max 

Mason 
President, 
University 
Chicago — “A 


teal advance in 
the 


Booth Tarkington 


“It has a v liberal 
and helpful inclusion of 
new words, which makes 
it especially useful and modern.” 


Mary Roberts 
Rinehart 


“In ease of handling and ease 
use —a real achievement.” 


Includes more than 100,000 words 


Entente, and most of these writers would 
put the German guilt below that of Russia 
and France. There can be no doubt that 
Professor Fay is a member of the revision- 
ist school. Aside from his over-severe 
judgment of Austria and his illogically 
inconclusive final chapter, his material 
places him in the circle of the advanced 
revisionists, his methods and results being 
closest to the Munich savant, Hermann 
Lutz. 

All in all, Professor Fay’s book is one 
of the great landmarks in the development 
of diplomatic history and a timely con- 
tribution to the reconstruction of our 
views on world politics. It demolishes 
completely and finally the war guilt clause 
in the Treaty of Versailles. 


The ONE 


Dictionary 


which meets your 
present-day 


needs 


he, 


NSTON 


SIMPLIFIED 


DICTIONARY 


ENCYCLOPEDIC EDITION 


It is wholly new and up to date, not an adaptation of an older work. It 
gives you for every word the modern meaning written by present-day 
authorities. Edited by William Dodge Lewis, formerly Deputy Supt. of 
Instruction, Pennsylvania; Henry Seidel Canby, Yale University; Thomas 
Kite Brown, formerly of Haverford College. 


Accuracy and scholarship with simplicity and clearness — defines every 
word so its use and meaning can be instantly understood. 


Pe HO -OX 


and phrases — thousands of newer 
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Hardy’s Last Poems 


Winter Worps, by Thomas Hardy; 
Macmillan, $2.00, 
Reviewed by Witt1aM Rose Benfér. 


"Tins .ast votume of poems by 
Thomas Hardy was prepared for publica- 
tion not long before he died. They bear, as 
always, the stamp that was solely his own, 
In the introductory note from his own 
hand he has remarked, “no harmonious 
philosophy is attempted in these pages” 
—a statement that, as he says, he has 
often made before. Hardy abode by an- 
cient rhyme and metre, but he had the 
faculty for evolving his own variant forms, 
and his particular accent in verse could be 
mistaken for no one’s else. In many varie- 
ties of people he discerned the tragedies 
and ironies of life, saw human puppets 
most often as the laughing-stocks of time. 
The present poems tell old stories, revive 
old memories, set down musings upon 
such apparently small things as a black- 
bird building its nest, the silence of an old 
house, “‘a gentleman’s second-hand suit,” 
lodging-house fuchsias, a man’s new boots 
that have hung on the same nail ever since 
he died. Upon such matters he builds quiet 
rhythms, and ends his book saying that 
henceforward he’ll “show to no man what 
I see,” as his thought holds what “‘is too 
like a sound of moan.” 


Why load men’s minds with more to bear 
That bear already ails to spare? 

From now alway 

Till my last day 
What I discern I will not say. 


Elsewhere he has a character in one of 
his poems aver that “Tragedy is true 
guise; Comedy lies.” It was the un- 
expected ambushes laid by life resulting, 
for human beings, in all checkmatings, 
from mere simple disappointment to pro- 
found tragedy — it was these engenderers 
of various drama that always interested 
Hardy the most. He saw earth earthy, dis- 
cerned no satisfying scheme of things, 
though in such a large and powerful work 

as The Dynasts, 
which remains, 


words, colloquialisms and slang expressions, technical and scientific terms. 
All are so clearly marked for etymology, pronunciation and syllabication that 
you have, in easily read — and easily digested — form, the complete informa- 
tion you seek. 

It is encyclopedic in content containing historical, geographical and bio- 
graphical data and a complete Atlas of the World, comprising 32 full color 
maps. More than 3000 illustrations, and many full color pages amplify the text. 

It.is endorsed by leading educators and eminent writers as a modern means 
of self education, meeting all your needs for speaking, writing and reading. 

Examine this up-to-date, easy- 


Judge It for Yourself Exszinsthis2eto-sete, casy- 


ern bookstore or stationer’s — or send the coupon. Use it in your home or 
office for 5 days. If you cannot find 
and understand needed definitions, 
pronunciations, spellings, etymologies 
| and syllabications more easily than 
with any other dictionary, simply 
return it within 5 days at our expense. 


probably, his poetic 
masterpiece, he 
projected himself 
above the earth and 
introduced demiur- 
gic powers of his 
own peculiar shap- 
ing brooding over 
the destiny of man. 
Once, in a famous 
short poem of his, of a bird singing against 
the night, “with blast-beruffled plume,” 

he permitted himself to wonder whether 
there might not be “some blessed hope of 
which he knew and I was unaware.” But 
in general he clove to actuality, contenting 
himself with pointing out that man’s fre- 
quent tragedies often did not seem to in- 
volve his own volition, that circum- 
stance counted many victims. He looked 
straightly and saw clearly. He sang human 
love in many keys, but understood. .pro- 
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a All in ONE Volume! 


by e - All of those paganly frank short stories— 222 complete titles—of French 
sal oO life and love written by Guy de Maupassant have been collected in 
, aS — the covers of a single, beautiful book no more than an inch anda 

wn, half thick. Into each of these tales this daring Frenchman, 

= jis impelled by a fierce desire to tell the whole truth, 

- . . has packed enough emotional action to serve 

has Love of vy Paris an ordinary writer for a lifetime. No \ 

an- weet Bond Necklace other man before or since has ever 

the uel to ‘ told such stories. No other man 

ms, ‘A Dead WOnecsion has ever given us so clear 

| be Farm 


twenty-two com- 
; plete short stories, all 
Don : a Maupassant ever wrote, have 


fie A d an a COPP a picture of French 
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foundly its elements of tenderness and 
pathos. 

The present volume is not inferior in a 
number of poems to the work that went 
before. The verse is singularly robust even 
up to the end. The “Liddell and Scott” 
(which, in choice of subject, reminds one 
slightly of Browning’s “A Grammarian’s 
Funeral”) and the “ Drinking Song” con- 
tain an element that could hardly be called 
frivolity but is nearest to Hardy’s particu- 
lar kind of humor. He found something 
sturdy in man, for all that mankind in 
many of its essays seemed so feeble and 
witless and beglamoured. There were 
virtues of pride, and simple trust, and 
dogged courage under a dubious sky. 
There was loveliness in women, and 


‘Sh 


beauty. Memory was known to draw the 
sting from the wounding episode. He could 
say on his eighty-sixth birthday: 


Well, World, you have kept faith with me, 
Kept faith with me; 

Upon the whole you have proved to be 
Much as you said you were. 

Since as a child I used to lie 

Upon the leaze and watch the sky, 

Never, I own, expected I 
That life would all be fair. 


Thomas Hardy’s poetry has a tang and 
richness of its own. Much of it has pic- 
tured for us as clearly as his novels the 
vistas and the people of the Wessex 
countryside. He did not have to go far 
afield to find abundant life chequered with 
strange stories, incalculable dreams, sub- 
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orthand 


No More Memory-Racking Signs and Sym- 
me bols! SPEEDWRITING Is Written in 


the Ordinary A-B-C’s 


ERE, at last, is a shorthand 
written, not in a “foreign lan- 
guage” of signs and symbols, but in 
the plain A-B-C’s. Right this minute 
you know the secret of this amazing 


new method! Employing only the familiar 
letters of the alphabet, it is so simple that 
you can master its basic principles in a 
single hour of study. So easy to learn that, 
after a few hours, you will find yourself able 
to write, understand and transcribe your notes. 
In a few weeks you will be a proficient Speed- 


Miss Emma S. 
Dearborn, ori 

tor of Speedw ting. 
For 18 years Miss 
Dearborn taught 
poocstonny every 
nown system of 
shorthand in such 
well-known institu- 
ions as Columbia 
University, Roches- 
ter Business Insti- 
tute, University of 
California, Sim- 
mons College, etc. 


Executives find Speed- 
writing valuable for sav- 
ing time and increasing 
efficiency. 


writer, capable of writing shorthand at a 
speed of 100 or more words per minute! 


The NATURAL SHORTHAND %G 


is the result of years of study on the part of 
Miss Emma B. Dearborn. For 18 years Miss 
Dearborn taught conventional shorthand in 
such well-known 


institutions as Columbia 


University, Rochester Business Institute, Simmons College and the University of 
California. Then, realizing the crying need for a shorthand that could be learned in a 
few enjoyable hours rather than thru months of hard effort, she finally evolved 


Speedwriting — the easiest-to-learn, 
ever invented. 


most accurate and practical 


shorthand 
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Learn SPEEDWRITING 


Let us show you how easy it is to learn Speedwriting — why business and profes- 
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prove to you that, after a few hours’ study, you can write shorthand with the same 
ease and rapidity as an experienced stenographer. 
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— for FREE book 
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tle disasters. His verse 1s not decorated or 
romantic. One might say it was often 
homespun. But it was the vehicle of one 
of the finest intelligences of our day. He 
felt that he could say as well, if not bet. 
ter, in verse what he eihevninn might 
have said in more prose. It proved so, if 
one follows the stories, looks through the 
windows that reveal so much of separate 
lives, save that verse as a vehicle con- 
fuses many people. They do not realize 
that this medium may contain as much of 
actuality as prose, with as deep human 
implications. They feel that in it the 
writer must necessarily beat the air. Of 
course it is not so. 


Cousin Rebecca West 


Tue Srrance Necessity, by Rebecca 
West; Doubleday, Doran, $3.00. 
Reviewed by GorHam B. Munson. 


Airrocance BREEDS arrogance, and 
Miss West allows herself so many extreme 
liberties in treating her subjects that it is 
merely natural law that she in turn should 
experience the excesses of reviewers who 
disagree with her general drift. The long 
essay which gives her new book of criti- 
cism its title appears to be a strangely un- 
necessary contribution to that confusion 
about creative processes already so widely 
generated by the popular theory of self- 
expression. Miss West holds that the 
sentimental artist is one who is detached 
from his work and.molds it with reference 
to the psychology of his audience, and 
that the non-sentimental artist identifies 
himself with his creation and so becomes 
what he makes. I should say that it is 
just the reverse: namely, the artist who 
is bent on communication is non-senti- 
mental, and the artist who is intent only 
on self-manifestation is the sentimentalist. 
I aim to score my points not by argument 
but by a thumb-nail parody of one of Miss 
West’s essays entitled “Uncle Bennett.” 
“For a decade they have visited the 
houses of our sensibilities like Cousins, the 
Rising Four: Virginia Woolf, Aldous 
Huxley, D. H. Lawrence, and Rebecca 
West. Cousin Rebecca 
West comes most 
often, always a little 
out of breath from 
her enthusiasm, with 
her arms full of bou- 
quets, sometimes 
just a trifle in bad 
taste, but blooming 
always for an hour 
or two with sweet 
messages of flattery. 
And, indeed, Cousin Rebecca is the most 
bubbling appreciator of the genius of her 
American relatives that the sun and moon 
have ever shone upon. Great is her ac- 
complishment. She is amazing not in time 
but sub specie eternitatis. 
“I remember one wet, raw Sunday 
when I had left my shiny black raincoat 
at home beside a lovely majolica vase 


Resecca West 
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E feel it is only fair to book-readers 

to correct some wrong impressions 
that seem widely disseminated, and to 
suggest that, before joining any book- 
club, they get the facts about them all—and 
then decide! 


After the Book-of-the-Month Club 
started, other organizations somewhat 
like it arose. Frequently, we find by cor- 
respondence, people think that all the 
book-clubs are alike and give precisely 
the same advantages. This is not so. Also, 
many people think they can get the pe- 
culiar Book-of-the-Month Club conve- 
niences through bookstores. This, too, 
is not so. 


We do not want to give a wrong im- 
pression. We have nothing whatsoever 
to say against any competing organiza- 
tion. Each one (it will be found upon 
investigation) has its place; each one 
fills a specific need of the book-reading 
public. 


In their interest, however, as well as 
our own—and most of all, in the interest 
of book-readers—we believe that there 
should be no confusion, and that those 
who intend to subscribe to a book-club, 
should do so clearly understanding what 
that particular club does and how it 
operates. 


Henry Seidel Canby Heywood Christopher 
Chairman Broun Canfield Morley 
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In our own interest, we feel it is allow- 
able to point out that no existing organi- 
zation gives either exactly the advantages 
nor ail the advantages that we do; and 
we believe that it is because this service 
is quite unique and valuable that 95,000 
people no-v belong to this organization 
—more than to all other book-clubs com- 
bined; and that clearly they are of a 
highly discriminating type. 

Cabinet members, judges, governors, 
senators; leaders of industry and finance; 
the outstanding figures in business and 
society in thousands of communities, 
large and small—that is the type of judi- 
cious book-reader who belongs to the 
Book-of-the-Month Club. They are not 
the kind of people, in other words, to be 
easily influenced or to follow fads; they 
know what they want. 


But we do not want to “sell” our ser- 
vice here. That is not the purpose of this 
announcement. The purpose is to avoid 
confusion. So we say: If you are going to 
join a book-club, and you ought to, get full 
information about all of them—and then 
decide. Then you are not likely to go 
wrong. 


As a first step, mail the coupon below. 
Your request for full information will 
not obligate you in the least to join. 


BOOK-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB, Inc. 
386 Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y. 


Book-of-the-Month Club 
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whose beauty cannot be exaggerated, and 
was trudging through the rain holding out 
before me, like a tray inscribed with 
hieroglyphics upon which, alas, the rain 
fell like drops of oil spattered by a gas- 
engine, a copy of the Herald-Tribune and 
devoured with the mind as the mouth 
devours a rich, steamy pudding the prose 
of Rebecca West in praise of Sherwood 
Anderson! The dun street on which I was 
walking, trance-like —I have forgotten 
what block it was — receded into un- 
reality like a movie fade-out and the 
words became more real than the whole 
caboodle of my sense-impressions. I felt 
warmed, comfortable, as in one of our 
highly heated apartments to which our 
English friends so often object, but here 


was one whose sense of guilt, whose in- 
ternal conflict, had been so nicely ad- 
justed and harmonized that she might be 
said to cling sympathetically to a mental 
radiator and match its temperature with 
the warmth of her talk. 

““One of Mr. Hardy’s ancestors must 
have married a weeping willow.’ Now that 
is superb wit. It can only be accounted for 
as a little gift of the unconscious. Miss 
West’s unconscious clearly reveals to us 
by its extravagance why her virtues be- 
come excesses for which her American 
cousins are so highly grateful.” 

I shall not apologize for laying it on 
with a tar brush: the parody has to be 
crude for those readers who are unfamiliar 
with Miss West’s irrelevant chat about her 
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2 Lo War ands ? 


*‘What word conveys the exact shade of 
meaning I desire?’ 


‘Is there a better word than the one I 
am using?”’ 


‘“*What is that word I have forgotten? ”’ 


“Is there a word in the language 
which expresses my thought 
clearly? ’”’ 

**How can I avoid this con- 

stant repetition? ”’ 


TRANGE, isn't it, with all the marvelous wealth of our English 
language that you should find yourself groping blindly for the 


answers to such word questions as those above. 
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should it be so hard to find the best one for your purpose? 

But you can now have at your very fingertips the definite, living 
words that fit your thoughts and leave no doubt as to your meaning. 

The illimitable wealth of words from which the ablest writers and 
becomes your working 
vocabulary through the remarkable invention and eighteen years of 
untiring effort by a master of words, which gives you March’s The- 
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personal lite and her obsession with 
psychoanalysis as a key to art — not to 
speak of her habit of pitching her judg. 
ments into the superlative. The only 
remedy I see for her is to cultivate a habit 
of questioning the alleged glories of our 
age — and I wish she would question her 
style too. Figures of speech by the score 
are not scores of ideas about Joyce, 
Hardy, Wells, Shaw, the Sitwells, Sher- 
wood Anderson, Willa Cather, Herbert 
Quick, and the other writers gushed over 
in this book. 


Perplexing India 


Unperstanpinc Inpia, by Gertrude 


Marvin Williams; Coward-McCann, 
$3.50. 
Reviewed by L. H. Titrerton. 


I ruinx that the difference in what 
Miss Mayo and I saw was due in part to 
the way we saw it.” When we read this 
sentence in the short foreword to Under- 
standing India, our fears began to arise; 
but they were groundless. This is not an- 
other book dedicated to the refuting of 
statements in Mother India. It is on the 
contrary, a series of vivid portraits and 
landscapes of Indian people and places, 
impressions obtained under most unusual 
circumstances. Mrs. Williams, an Ameri- 
can, “traveled more than six thousand 
miles in India, and traveled alone.” And 
this is truly astounding, for a white woman 
must be accompanied by a man when she 
ventures outside the definitely British sec- 
tions of Indian cities, according to the 
etiquette and invariable usage of foreign- 
ers resident in India. The reason given is. 
that she will be insulted or attacked by 
Indian men if she goes alone. 

Mrs. Williams went alone. Part of the 
time she had a native bearer or servant 
with her, but for the most part she made 
few plans and moved from place to place 
entirely unaccompanied. She traveled 
first, second, and third class on the rail- 
roads — and the whites never travel ex- 
cept in the first class. She slept in native 
villages; she visited the dominions of some 
of the most medieval native princes; and 
never once did she receive any but the 
most courteous treatment, except at the 
hands of a British consular official and a 
Portuguese banker. Her experience, more- 
over, was remarkably rich and varied, 
since a journey of six thousand miles 
necessarily took her to the remotest cor- 
ners of India, enabled her to see a com- 
plete cross-section of modern Indian 
life. 

For the sake of convenience she divides 
her book into seven parts, and thus avoids 
the tedium of a chronological sequence 
which would necessarily be often repeti- 
tious, for she is enabled to group together 
the impressions she gained from all man- 
ner of sources. Perhaps “impressions” is 
an unfortunate word, for Mrs. Williams 
does not blindly record what she saw and 
what she was told. Her story is marked by 
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For the First Hime in America 
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England’s Favorite Mystery Writer 


Author of THE TERROR! 


You will remember this scene from the breath-taking 


photoplay —THE TERROR, 
thers, starring May McAvoy. 


roduced by 


Warner Bro- 
© stage play by the same 


mame has been the talk of London for over two years. 


OW you can have four of the 
most thrilling books ever writ- 
ten sent to you on approval. You can 
learn in your own home, without 
risking a penny, just why this man 
has taken Great Britain by storm. 
One out of every four books sold 
in the British Empire is a book by 
EDGAR WALLACE. His articles 
fill the daily papers and the maga- 
zines of London. His dramas, mys- 
teries and musical comedies crowd 
the theatres to capacity night after 
night. All England is Wallace mad! 
No other writer ever leaped to 
first rank in public favor as rapidly 
as Edgar Wallace has. Almost un- 
known three years ago; today he 
is a sensation. He has four instan- 
taneous successes on the London 
stage, one of which has been running 


over two years. Every book he has 
published in America has immedi- 
ately joined the best sellers. WHY? 
Because only Wallace has the eerie 
power to make your flesh creep — 
your blood chill — your hair stand 
on end — at the gruesome and 
terrific situations his magic pen 
portrays. For mystery — horror — 
action — romance; for a thrill a 
minute, a shock on every page, you 
must read Edgar Wallace. 

Every other writer of mystery and 
horror yarns pales into insignificance 
beside this man who can not witness 
his own moving pictures because they 
are so gruesome. Midnight shrieks 
echoing down cob-webbed corridors. 
The clank of chains in mysterious 
secret passages. Sudden shots com- 
ing from nowhere, the silent assas- 


sin’s knife getting in its grueson 
work under the noses of Scotla 
Yard’s keenest detectives. That 
Edgar Wallace. 

And now for the first time i 
America you can get the greatest of 
these masterpieces of mystery and 
horror in a uniform binding, on fine 
book paper. Experts of crime and 
mystery fiction have picked out 
these four titles as typical, represen- 
tative Wallace works. Four full- 
length novels, four big volumes, over 
1200 pages of thrills, crime, mys- 
tery, and hair-raising adventure. 
Beautifully bound in red and black 
cloth, clearly printed on fine white 
paper. Here is your opportunity to 
know Edgar Wallace at his best, 
at absolutely no risk of loss to 
yourself. 
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discrimination and insight. Because she 
was able to talk with Gandhi, not to men- 
tion dozens of other prominent Indians, 
does not indicate that she took for granted 
the perspective of their view. On the con- 
trary, she was continually weighing each 
new idea and impression against the 
knowledge she possessed already, gained 
by months of study before leaving 
America. 

There is humor in Understanding India, 
but it is rarely far distant from sadness. 
Perhaps the most moving chapter in the 
book is that which tells in simplicity of the 
author’s visit to Amritsar. As a woman, 
moreover, she has meny illuminating 
comments to make on «he plight of the 
wives of Indian Princes, ind of women in 


general. But why catalogue the familiar 
problems of Indian life? Nearly all are 
touched on in this book, not as a library- 
bound scholar or an official would treat 
them, but with a humanity based on 
theoretical knowledge which is given life 
by actual experience. 


The Troubled Decade 


A Suort History or THE Wor.p: 1918- 
1928, by Delisle Burns; Payson & 
Clarke, $3.50. 

Reviewed by Joun Stracuey. 


Deuisie Burns is a professor at 
the London School of Economics who has 
established a peculiar place for himself. 
He is not exactly either philosopher, 
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economist, or historian, but he has done 
work in all three fields. Such a record 
equips him especially well for the ex. 
traordinarily difficult task which he has 
undertaken. He has tried to write a s 

of the last ten years of world events while, 
as it were, the ink was yet wet upon the 
page of history. It is an important task 
and he has performed it with amazing sue. 
cess. He has compressed the kaleidoscopic 
changes of the decade 1918-1928 into a 
continuous narrative, which, if terse, 
never degenerates into a mere summary, 
He has avoided the error, not uncommon 
among the older generation of Euro 
historians, of dealing with the history of 
western Europe as if it were the real his- 
tory of the world, and of mentioning the 
other hemispheres in condescending ap- 
pendices. Of the four hundred odd pages 
in his book, Europe as such gets a little 
more than ‘one-third. Long and detailed 
chapters are devoted to Russia, both in 
the phases of revolution and recovery, to 
political development in the United 
States and in Europe, to Islamic unrest, to 
Asia, to “awakening Africa.” 

The attitude which Mr. Burns brings 
to his task is essentially a judicial one. I 
cannot exemplify it better than by quot- 
ing from his pages on the condition of 
Europe immediately after the Armistice: 


The victor is never certain of the extent of 
his victory and the vanquished never willing to 
admit all the consequences of his defeat. 
Thus, even after an armistice puts a stop to the 
one clearly conceived purpose of organized po- 
litical communities, the war-mind continues to 
operate. But the continuance of the same strug- 
gle in the arrangement of the new situation is 
less important than the fact that the dominant 
ideas in such a transition keep before the minds 
of men the control over other men and not the 
conquest of natural circumstances. This is 
quite natural. The first problem to be faced 
in the organization of civilised life is who is to 
control the organising; and the next, if all can- 
not share, is which group of men is to control 
the other. Thus, while the conflict of wills con- 
tinues, the control of circumstances is dis- 
regarded; and men slip back towards barbarism 
while they are disputing about shares incivilisa- 
tion. 


The spirit of this passage infuses Mr. 
Burns’ whole thinking. He sees even the 
Russian Revolution rather as a catas- 
trophe to an old and rotten culture than 
as a war between social classes. He gives, 
however, an admirable account of the 
economic and political policy of the 
Soviet Government since 1917. It is true 
that in this section he has relied almost 
wholly upon Mr. Maurice Dobb’s ad- 
mirable volume, Russian Economic De- 
velopment Since The Revolution, and one 
could wish that he had gone to some of the 
original Russian sources, many of which 
are now available in translation. I have 
left no space for his other sections. It is 
sufficient to say that Mr. Burns sees the 
troubled decade which he has taken as his 
theme, closing amid high hopes that 
world recovery is at last well under way. 
“Civilisation again advances,” he writes. 

The American reader anxious to under- 
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Like a Conquering Army 
THESE BOOKS 


have marched triumphant through the centuries 


shelf on shelf, which a thousand men in a thousand lifetimes could never find 
time to read. And millions more volumes have passed forever into oblivion, 
not even to find shelter in the archives of public libraries. 

Yet these books have come thundering down through the centuries, influencing, 
teaching and delighting mankind with their indomitable power. They are as new and 
invigorating as when their immortal authors instilled in them the breath of eternal 
life. 

Emerson once said: ‘*‘ Would that some charitable soul, after losing a great deal of 
time among the false books, and alighting upon the few true ones which made him 
happy and wise, would name those which have been bridges or ships to carry him 
over the dark morasses and barren oceans, into sacred cities, into palaces and 
temples.” 

It was one of the monumental achievements of Amcrica’s greatest educator, Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot, to bring together the truly great books, to sift the pure gold from 
the mass of writings the ages have produced. For forty years President of Harvard 
University, Dr. Eliot realized the need of a library offering everyone the culture 
which a university strives to give. 

The Five-Foot Shelf (Harvard Classics) is the magnificent result of his inspiration 
and knowledge. These books are the criterion of all literary selection. Through them 
people have found that the classics are not dull, but intensely stirring; not beautiful 
antiques, but lively, stimulating modern thought with vital application to everyday 
life. 

In this wonderful library are the writings of 302 immortal authors. 

The busy man and woman of today need not stumble through hopeless masses of 

9 reading matter, for in the Harvard Classics are the books that live forever, the books 
DR. ELIOT S ue eve as proud possessors more than a quarter of a million intelligent, ambitious 
amilies. 


These books stand for stimulation of thought, and above all, endless enjoyment. 
o ELF They are the books which have won for themselves the well-deserved tribute, ““A 


liberal education in fifteen minutes a day.” 


P. F. Collier and Son Company has published good books since 1875. By the 
F BOOKS famous Collier plan, you can pay for these books while you are reading and enjoying 
them. 


/ I \HE LIBRARIES of the old world and the new are crammed with volumes, 


CHARLES W. ELIOT, 
e ° 
H Forty years President of Harvard 
The arvard Classics University, Editor of the famous 
Harvard Classics. 
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This FREE booklet a} P. F. COLLIER & SON COMPANY 7007-HCA 
. 250 Park Avenue, New York City 
The certificate is for your 


: By MAIL, free, send me the booklet that tells all about the most famous 
ok gree A el — | library in the world, Dr. Eliot's Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard 
books, get a copy of “‘Fif- Classics), and contains Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading. Also, please advise 
teen Minutes a Day” — , how I may secure the books by small monthly payments. The Publishers 
the famous booklet that sea cannot undertake to send the booklet free to children. 
tells how to turn wasted 
minutes into growth and 
increased power.It's 
ready and waiting for you. 

Sending for it does not 
obligate you in any way. 
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The REAL 
Hrabian Nights 


in English — Exactly 
as They Were Written 


Your dream of owning a set of the complete 
ARABIAN NIGHTS containing all those vivid 
tales of passion and splendor that beautiful 
Scheherazade told the Sultan, can easily come 
true. Here, in eight illustrated volumes is the 
full English text of every one of the ‘‘thousand 
ind one tales’’ that stayed the lust of the ruler 
ind the dreaded blow of the executioner. 


Here is all the Oriental fire and color, all the 
1atchless imagination that has made this 
ork “‘one of the two greatest story books 
hat the world possesses.”” (N. Y. Herald- 
rribune). No library is complete without an 
unabridged version of The Thousand Nights 
and One Night. 


Mardrus-Mathers Translation 


Since 1704, when the first translation was made into 
a Western language, until the present, scholars have 
been trying in vain to release from their imprisonment 
in an obsolete Arabic tongue these marvelous tales 
which picture, as nothing else can, the fascinating life 
of the “unblushing East.” 


Dr. J. C. Mardrus, an eminent French Orientalist, 
translated the Arabic manuscript into this language, 
and from that unexpurgated version has come — at 
last — the English rendering by E. Powys Mathers, 
proclaimed by scholars and readers everywhere as 
“incomparably the best we have ever had.” 


24 Gravure Illustrations 


The set is superbly printed on clear spring antique 
laid paper, and is available in two exquisite bindings 
designed by the famous illustrator, Roderick McRae. 
There are twenty-four full page photogravure illus- 
trations Which actually interpret the text. A booklet 
printed in full natural colors will be sent free on 
request. 


DINGWALL-ROCK, LTD., DEPT. 232 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


BSESSERSEEE REESE EERE eeeees 
DINGWALL-ROCK LTD., DEPT. 232 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 


Gentlemen: Without obligation or cost to me, kindly 
forward your instructive brochure printed in full 
colors, describing “‘The REAL Arabian Nights.” 


stand the present point of view of an u 
to-date European cannot do better than 
read this book. Naturally he will see only 
one particular European point of view — 
that of the liberal middle classes of whom 
Mr. Burns is an admirable spokesman. 
But he will see the whole panorama ot 
events skillfully depicted; he will have the 
raw material, at any rate, for an informed 
judgment on world affairs. 


Fruits of Leisure 


PepestrRiAN Papers, by Walter S. Hinch- 
man; Houghton, Mifflin, $2.00. 
Reviewed by Georce W. Martin. 


Laine 1 the hurly burly of mod- 
ern life produces stresses and strains which 
“get” one after a while. Mr. Hinchman’s 
philosophy is to take it easier, and go 
more slowly, and live by the way. 


Possibly we pedestrians do not live wholly 
enough in a fleeting present. The driver of an 
automobile has to be terribly alive to the 
emergencies of the'moment. Sometimes, though, 
there is a virtue in looking backward as well as 
forward. Sometimes, too, pedestrians pause on 
hilltops where they enjoy an extensive pros- 
pect; not just glance at it, but look long and 
often. 


This book contains no great message for 
the world. It is a collection of thirty little 
essays by a kindly, unhurried gentleman 
who evidently reads for pleasure. 

Mr. Hinchman offers no panacea for 
present-day ills, but he resolutely refuses 
to be delivered on any particular band- 
wagon. It is not that his violence for truth 
is so great, as that his reluctance to be- 
lieve in the efficacy of verbal formulas 
leads him to hold conclusions in abeyance. 
Thus, he is earmarked as a highly civilized 
person. 

If one remarked to Mr. Hinchman that 
crows are white, he would say, “Crows?” 
And after a while he would say, “ White?” 

If this were said to Thomas Babington 
Macaulay or to Nicholas Murray Butler, 
essayists both, neither of them would hear 
it at all; but the sonorous monologue 
would continue uninterrupted its majestic 
way. If it were said to Gilbert K. Chester- 
ton, he would instantly agree to it, prove 
it, and insist the Mother Church had al- 
ways maintained it. If it were said to John 
Jay Chapman he would scream with pain, 
leap into the air, and cut himself with 
clam shells. 

Talents differ; all is well and wisely put. 
If Mr. Hinchman refuses to supply bread 
and circuses for the carnivorous-minded, 
nevertheless he furnishes a fleeting 
anodyne for those who are wearied of 
watching the clowns jump through the 
hoops. There is nothing new under the 
sun, he insists — only new salesmen of old 
stuff. Kipling will be read again some day, 
and those Victorians had some good 
points. To see life steadily and see it 
whole requires looking at it from more 
than one point of view, and to be reason- 


| able is not necessarily to be anemic. 


AUTHORITIES! 


Written by 50 leading 
lawyers for the business 
man, the beginner, the 
student — yet thousands 
of setsin use, as a reliable 
reference work, by noted 
attorneys. 12 big volumes 
bound in costly law- 
buckram, over 6,000 
pages. Free, for alimited 
time, new volume 13 to 
match the set, containin: 
200 pages of standar 
legal forms. Also 25 pam- 
phiets Free, of lectures 
and cases. 


Sent FREE! 

See this gigantic work which 
condenses the essential facts 
of Law to usable, learnable 
form and size, for the first 
time. Test for yourself the 
Reading and Reference 
Method. Supplemenset b 
Consulting Service, FREE. 
Here is your best op u- 
nity to break into Ww. 
Just mail the coupon. 


he can turn it into CA® 
like money in the b 
With it he can fill the 
executive places, d 

an enormous salary, 
Judge Gary, of “U, 
Steel,”’ is one exampleol 
THOUSANDS who have 


climbed to dizzy heights 
through LAW. 


“LOOK IT UP—" 
Don’t keep it in 


your 

is the advice and practiceot 
eminentlawyersand judges. 
And that’s the basis of the 
new, EASIER WAY to 
learn LAW. Insteadof years 
of grinding study and men- 
orizing, we have developed 


REFERENCE METHOD. 
Now you can get a working 
knowledge of law at home, 
in spare time, with no edu- 
cational requirements, 


AMERICAN TECHNICAL 
SOCIETY 
Dept. L-2197, Drexel Av. & 
S8th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


American T: 


Society, Dept. L-2197 


Drexet Avenue and 58th Street, Chicago 
‘oll me 


I can learn 
Shi 15 days’ free 4 
Twill pe 
rei 


i time at 
Ww yt 


an e 
| all 13 volumes and texts. 


by 
i 
I pay the delivery charges only . If I wish I 
turn same within 15 days, charges collect, 


owe 
of the trial 


nothing. 
if! decide to keep them, I will pay $2.00 at 
period, then $3 


a month until 


bh 
special advertising price of $49.80 is paid. | attach 
"s and ref 


letter stati: 
sodtsabrocecs.™ 


references’ names 


Make money taking pictures. Prepare quickly 


me. Also earn while you learn. 
ethod. Nothi 


U.S.A 


Write for free book today 


BLACKSTONE INSTITUTE, f2,8.i0°"*thicses 
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ow the LaSalle Problem Method 


Increases Your Salary 


No matter what you are making now, you 
are interested in any plan which suggests a 
practical way to increase your earnings— 
within a comparatively short time. There is 
sucha plan—itis known as the LaSalle Prob- 
lem Method—and its practical value is attest- 
ed by thousands of men who have employed 
ittoplus theirnative aptitude with systematic 
training. Read these typical experiences: 

From Clerk to Ass’t Treasurer—“I worked hard 
for four years in a clerical position and had plenty of 
opportunities, but was not fitted to accept them. I 
saw that something had to be done if I ever hoped 
toget ahead. I had never had any training in ac- 
countancy, but I enrolled for the LaSalle Higher 
Accountancy course. Today, just fifteen months 
later, lam Assistant Treasurer of my firm and enjoy 
the benefits of a 137 percent increase in salary, and 
Lhave not yet finished the course.” 

PHILIP S. BLESSING, Pennsylvania. 

Now in Business for Himself—“‘When I first 
took your course in Traffic Management, thirteen 
years ago, I was a bill clerk with the B. & O. Rail- 
road—at a salary of $55a month, For the last five 
years I have successfully conducted a Freight Bureau 
of my own, through which I am now serving more 
than 500 clients. During these five years my income 
has averaged better than $10,000 a year. I owe my 
success mainly to LaSalle training.” 

S. MOSS, Jr., New York. 


Steel Worker Becomes General Monager—" For a 
number of years I was assistant roller at the Carnegie 
Steel Mills. Realizing that hands and feet would 
not do for me any longer, I decided to give my brain 
a business training. Today I am Treasurer and Gen- 
eral Manager of W. C. DuComb Co., Inc., Detroit— 
with easier hours, work that I like, and a larger 
income, alle has_been the instrument to my 
success,” RALPH H. BERNDT, Detroit. 
Always a Bigger Opportunity Just Ahead—‘‘ Before 
I had completed my first course with LaSalle, I got 
the chance I had been looking for—with this com- 
pany of which I am now Sales Manager. Since that 
time it seems as though one opportunity has followed 
another, just as fast as I could make myself ready. 
cidentally my salary has been increased more than 
500 per cent.” E. T. ORCUTT, New Jersey. 


When thousands of men in the United 
tates and Canada (not to mention many 
hundreds in England, Australia, China and 
other foreign countries) choose the LaSalle 


Announcement 
to 
Executives 


Introducing Ref-Ex 
a scientifically-planned card-indexed, 
edifeheck reading, reference 

nm service for executives 

LaSall 
andinvistloceiee somes Neve 

Ref-Ex is card-indexed,‘‘brass tacks’’ business 
information built especially for the convenient 
use of the busy executive. It affords instant 
&ccess to fundamental facts, analyses and prin- 
ciples that underlieall successful executive work. 
It is su ited by eurrent business surveys 
Rimcneie teen comers, 
Your business letterhead for full particulars. 


— How increased ability, 
developed through the 
solving of actual business 
problems, leads to pro- 
motion and a bigger pay 
check, 

—A quicker, shorter cut 
to the kind of experience 
that pays big dividends. 


to explain to you the principles by which he 


‘ solves them, Suppose that one by one you 


were to work those problems out— returning 


} to him every day for counsel and assistance— 


Problem Method to speed their progress— 
when over 4,000 LaSalle members belong 
to the LaSalle One Hundred Per Cent Club, 
having more than doubled their incomes— 
when the average increase reported by 
other thousands is 89 per cent—surely the 
LaSalle Problem Method must offer an un- 
usually sound way of securing quickly the 
kind of experience that can be cashed. 
It does. And here is why: 


You Learn by Doing 


Suppose it were your privilege every day 
to sit in conference with the head of your 
firm. Suppose every day he were to lay 
before you in systematic order the various 
problems he is compeiied to solve, and were 


Granted that privilege, surely your ad- 


' yancement would be faster—4y far—than 


that of the man who is compelled to pick 
up experience hit-or-miss. 

Under the LaSalle Problem Method you 
pursue, to all intents and purposes, that iden- 
tical plan. Youadvance by so/ving problems. 

Only—instead of having at yourcommand 
the counsel of a single individual—your 
Chief — you have back of you the organized 
experience of the largest business training 
institution in the world, the authoritative 
findings of scores of able specialists, the 
actual procedure of the most successful 
business houses. 

Thus—instead of fumbling and blunder- 
ing—you are coached in the solving of the 
very problems you must face in the higher 
positions. Step by step, you work them out 
for yourself—until, at the conclusion of 
your training, you have the 427d of experi- 
ence for which men are willing and glad to 
pay real money. 


Send for Salary-Increasing Plan 


The details of the LaSalle Problem Method— 
often spoken of as the salary-increasing plan—will 
be sent you for the asking. Whether you adopt the 
plan or not, the basic information it will place in 
your hands, without cost, is of very real and definite 
value. And—it’s FREE. 


Balance the two minutes that it takes to fill out 
the coupon against the rewards of a successful 
career—then clip and mail the coupon NOW. 


LaSalle Extension Universit 


THE WORLD'S LARGEST BUSINESS TRAINING INSTITUTION 


oe oe oe oe oe = Find Yourself Through LaSdle-e = >= = === 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, 


Dept. 296- 


CHICAGO 


1 would welcome an outline of the LaSalle training plan, together with 
a copy of “Ten Years’ Promotion in One,” all without obligation. 


(O Business Management: Managerial, 
Sales and Executive positions. 

(0 Higher Accountancy: Auditor, 
Comptroller. Certified Public Ac- 
countant, Cost Accountant, etc. 

O Expert Bookkeeping 

oO = P. A. Coaching for Advanced 


ccountants. 
O Modern Salesmanship 


O Traffic Management—Foreign and 
Domestic. 


(0 Railway Station Management 
(0 Modern Business Correspondence 


( Stenography: Training in the new 
machine shorthand—Stenotypy. 


0 Law: LL.B. Degree. 
(CD Industrial Management 
(0 Modern Foremanship 
(] Personnel Management 
(0 Banking and Finance 
(0 Telegraphy 


C0 Credit and 
Collection 
Correspondence 


( Business English [7] Effective Speaking 
(J Commercial Law [] Commercial Spanish 
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1929 ATLAS 


Given to readers of Forum who take advan- 
tage of this offer now made in connection. with 


WEBSTER’S NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


The Merriam-Webster 
The “Supreme Authority” 


A Complete Reference Library in Dic- 
tionary Form — with 3,000 pages and type 
matter equivalent to a 15-Volume Encyclo- 
ia, all in a single volume. India-Paper 
tdition in Rich, Full Red Leather or Govern- 
ment Test Tan Buckram Binding, also Regular 
Edition in strong Red 
Fabrikoid, can now be 
secured by readers of 
Forum on the follow- 
ing remarkably easy 

terms. 


The entire work 
(with 1929 ATLAS) 


Delivered for 
$1.00 


andeasy 
monthly pay- 
ments there- 
after (on ap- 
proved orders 
in United 
Statesand 
Canada). 


You will probably prefer the beautiful India- 
Paper Edition, which is 


Reduced About One-Half 


in thickness and weight as com- 
pared with the Regular Paper Edition 


Over 408,000 Vocabulary Terms and in ad- 
dition, 12,000 Biographical Names, nearly 
32,000 Geographical Subjects, 3,000 
pages, 6,000 illustrations. 

Constantly improved and kept up-to-date. 
“To have this work in the home is like sending 
the whole family to college.” To have it in the 
office is to supply the answers to countless 
daily questions. 


The Universal Question Answerer 


To Solve Question Games, Cross Word 
Puzzles, whatever your question, you will 
find the answer in the NEW INTERNA- 
TIONAL. It is accepted as the highest 
authority everywhere. 


THE ATLAS 3:,,the 1929 “New 


Reference Atlas of the 
World,” containing 180 pages. Maps are 
beautifully printed in colors and include re- 
cent changes in boundaries, airway maps, and 
latest census figures, etc., all handsomely 
bound in cloth, size 934 x 12 % inches. 


Mail This Coupon for Information 


G. & C. Merriam Co., Springfield, Mass. 


Home Office, Dept. S 


Please send me free of all obligation or expense 
complete information including ‘125 Inter- 
esting Questions” with references to their 
answers; striking ‘‘Facsimile Color-Plate”’ of 
the new bindings with terms of your Atlas 
offer on Webster's New International Dic- 
tionary to Forum readers. 





Drawing by Geoffrey Norman 


Buying books is like buying cantaloupes; we are com- 
pelled to throw many away before finding a good one. 


Bus. poor BEencuLey! We sus- 
pect that he would like to play Hamlet, if 
anyone would let him. In his latest book 
— 20,000 Leacues UNDER THE SEA OR 
Davip CopperFiELD (Holt, $2.00) — 
there are symptoms which, in a clown, are 
alarming. For one thing, he has dared to 
desert Life for The Yale Review. Though 
most of the pieces which he reprints in 
this collection are the short, uproarious 
satires in which he excels, there are two 
essays which indicate serious intentions. 
Benchley’s humor, even at its wildest, has 
never been free from the taint 
of ideas, and it would not sur- 
prise us to find him more and 
more concerned with them in 
the future. His essay on “The 
Typical New Yorker” shows a 
breadth of view and a sense of 
proportion which are lacking in 
most of the popular humorists. 
We should like to see him con- 
tinue in this vein, for after 
all there are others who can do 
the “cuckoo” nonsense, even if less 
successfully. 


From Jonatuan Epwarps to 
Billy Sunday is a long, long trail, and 
there is no perceptible spiritual brother- 
hood between them. Yet these are the 
beginning and the end of the story of 
revivalism in America as told in Evan- 
GELIZED America, by Grover C. Loud 
(Dial, $4.00). This is a thorough, thought- 
ful, and useful study, definitely depressing 
both to those who believe in revivals and 
those who don’t. Mr. Loud has resisted 
| the temptation to analyze the psychology 
of the revival spirit, or to turn loose a 
righteous indignation upon its exploita- 
tion by spiritual second-story workers. He 
tells the story of our national hospitality 
to religious enthusiasm, with evident 
respect for the militant prophets of earlier 
days who sought no temporal rewards, and 
with quiet contempt for the big business 
of salvation as practised to-day. There is a 
salutary message here, but unfortunately 
those who need it most won’t read it. 





Spanninc FIVE THOUSAND years, 
| from the Egyptian Book of the Dead to 


Rosert BENCHLEY 


—E. W. Howe 


Edna St. Vincent Millay’s sonnet on 
beauty, and the circumference of the 
globe from Japan to California, Ay 
AnTHoLocy or WorLD Poetry, compiled 
by Mark Van Doren (Boni, $5.00), is some. 
thing of an object lesson in civilizations, 
Its choice by the Literary Guild would 
almost of itself justify the existence of that 
organization. The title sounds dull and 
stodgy enough to discourage even a person 
who as a child browsed avidly in One Hun. 
dred Choice Selections, but be assured the 
book itself is not. The translators are 
themselves poets, from Chav. 
cer to F. P. A., and the range 
and variety are such that one 
can read straight through from 
cover to cover—a test no 
anthology was ever expected to 
bear. Curiously, not a single 
real war-song appears, the 
nearest approach being that 
jolly old poem, “The mountain 
sheep are sweeter, but the 
valley sheep are fatter” — 
which might as well be a ballad of Wall 
Street. The lust for blood is quite absent. 


It was, pernaps, to be expected 
that the chaos of Russia under the Soviet 
would appeal to the fumbling, chaotic, yet 
rugged intelligence of Theodore Dreiser. 
The title of his latest book, Dreiser 
Looks at Russia (Liveright, $3.00) is an 
accurate description of its content. This is 
no weighty treatise by a historian or 
political economist, but rather a jumbled 
record of impressions, an account of 4 
novelist’s reactions to the Communist 
experiment. Mr. Dreiser likes the prin- 
ciple of work for everybody — but only 
enough work for each to provide the 
ordinary privileges and comforts of living. 
He approves of the new methods of educa- 
tion, the new working conditions, the new 
status of women under the Soviet régime. 
On the other hand, he resents the substitu- 
tion of one tyranny for another, and he 
has nothing but impassioned bitterness 
for the filth of Russian hotels and the un- 
pardonable tardiness of Russian trains. 
His book is a confused but vivid piece of 
reporting. He pours out his ideas with 
the utmost frankness—and for his 





Have YOU progressed during the past 3 years? 


EW people are really satisfied with the 
F honest answer. The question is bluntly 
asked to induce men and women to under- 
take study at home. Thousands of people 
realize that they should study at home—but 
never start. These thousands intend to pre- 
pare themselves better for their work or their 
enjoyment of life—but they delay. They know 
that they would progress faster, and enjoy life 
more, but still they postpone. 


Columbia University, as one of the world’s 
leading educational institutions, urges you to 
use part of your time to increase by study 
your capacity to do better the things that lie 
before you in life. Your days may be so full 
that you have little time for directed study but 
four most people there are many hours during 
which profitable, enjoyable, and interesting 
knowledge can be acquired. The range of sub- 
jects offered is wide. 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Offers Home Study Courses of University Grade 
in the Following Subjects: 


Businéss Organization’ 

Chemistry 

Child Psychology 

Classics 

Composition 
Dramatic 


Accounting 

Algebra 

American Government 
American History 
American Literature 
Applied Grammar 
Astronomy 

Banking 

Biblical Literature 
Biology 

Botany 

Boy Scouting 

Business Administration 
Business Englis 
Business Law 

Business Mathematics 


English . 
Various Languages 
Lyric Poetry 
Contemporary Novel 
Drafting 
Drama 
Drawing and Painting 
Economics 
Economic Geography 
English 


(THESE courses have been prepared by our in- 
structors to meet the special requirements 
of study at home. While all basic material essen- 
tial to the full understanding of each subject is 
fully covered, sufficient elasticity is allowed to 
permit adaptation to the individual needs of 
the student. Everyone who enrolls for a 
Columbia course is personally taught by a 
member of the University teaching staff. Spe- 
cial arrangements can be made for group study. 


The University will send on request full in- 
formation about these home study courses. A 
coupon is printed below for your convenience. 
If you care to write a letter briefly outlining 
your educational interests our instructors may 


English Literature 
Essay Writing 
European History 
Fire Insurance 
French 

Geometry 
German 
Government 
Grammar 

Greek 

Ilarmony 
History 

Italian 


Magazine Article Writing 
Marketing 

Mathematics : 
Personnel Administration 
Philosophy 

Photoplay Composition 
Physics 

Psychology 

Psychology in Business 
Public Speaking 

Religion 

Secretarial Studies 

Short Story Writing 
Slide Rule 

Sociology 

Spanish, etc., etc, 


Juvenile Story Writing 
tin 


Literature 


‘be able to offer helpful suggestions. Mention 


subjects which are of interest to you, even if 
they are not listed here because additions to 
the courses offered are made from time to time. 


HIGH SCHOOL AND COLLEGE 
PREPARATORY COURSES 


Cae University Home Study De- 


partment has prepared courses covering 


‘the equivalent of four years of High School 


study. This complete High School or College 
Preparatory training is available to those who 
can not undertake class room work. We shall 
be glad to send you our special bulletin on 
request. 


= 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY, University Extension— Home Study Department, 
New York, N.Y. Please send me full information about Columbia University 


Home Study Courses. I am interested in the following subject: 


ee 
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Speak FRENCH, 
GERMAN, SPANISH 
or ITALIAN 


ina Short Time 





ERE is an agreement that not only can you learn 

French, Spanish, German or Italian in YOUR 

OWN HOME, by MAIL, but that you can learn it 
very quickly. 

The trouble with every other method of teaching 
foreign languages is that your mind is cluttered up 
with a mass of translations, rules, exceptions to rules, 
grammar, and dozens of other intricate details. 

The Pelman method is so 
different, so much simpler, so 


much more practical, that REEMENT 
there is no basis of comparison. AG 
ied Every Pelman 
A Striking Gousse ts 
d 
New Idea he “cagueunpet 


that if, after 
completing it, 
you are not en- 
tirely satisfied 
with your abil- 
ity to read, 


Here is the revolutionary new 
ww 7 of the Pelman method, 
a few words: In English, 
French, Spanish, German and 
Italian there is a great body of 
words (reac up into the 
tho is) which are practically 
identical in all these languages. 


If you were asked to read a 
F German, Spanish or 
Italian newspaper you would 
probably give up without = 
the attempt. Yet, as a matter 
fact, you already know a very 
large number of the words you 
would meet with. You would 
recognize most of them “at 
sight.”” Others you would be able 
to guess correctly from the way 
they “fit in” with the words you know. 


Really, instead of being totally ignorart of these lan- 
» you already have an excellent start toward learn- 
one or all of them! 


It is this remarkable fact that lies at the basis of the 
erful success that has come to the Pelman Language 
Courses wherever they have been tried. 


Learn As Children Do 


Just like a child learning to speak, you do not bother 
at first about grammar. Instead, you learn from the very 
first lesson how to use the language itself. When you can 

. read and understand others readily, then — and 
t only — you get the knowledge of grammar you need 
in a new, simple way. 


Suppose, for example, that you have decided to learn 
French. (The Pelman method works just as simply with 
other languages.) When you open the first lesson of the 
Pelman method, you will be surprised to see not a single 
word of explanation in English. But you soon realize that 
no is necessary. You find that you already know 
enough French words to start — and you can easily dis- 
cover the of the unfamiliar French words by the 
way.they “fit in” with the ones you recognize at sight. 

By means of this revolutionary system, within eight to 
twelve weeks you will find yourself able to speak a foreign 
language more fluently than those who have studied it for 
years in the toilsome “‘grammar first” way. 


Send for Free Book 


A free book, yours for the asking, shows you what a 
real cultural benefit, what a means for pleasure it is to 
have another at your command.) This book 
actually shows you that you can read, at sight, a page of 
the you decide to learn. It shows why_we are 
able to promise that you will learn either French, S| ‘ 
German or Italian within a short time to your satisfaction, 
w it will cost you nothing. To send for this book places 
‘ou under no obligation. No salesman will call upon you. 
Mail the coupon at once. The Pelman Language In- 
stitute, 71 West 45th St., Suite L-1302, N. Y. C. 


speak and un- 

erstand the 
language, your 
tuition will be 
refunded in- 


stantl 
—— . 
Bc. McCulloch, 
President. The 
Pelman Language 
Institute 
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The Pelman Language Institute 
Suite L-1302, 71 West 45th St., N. Y. C. 


Please send me full information about the Pelman 
System of Language instruction. 
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I am interested in 
O French © Spanish © German ( Italian 





conclusions at least he owes nothing to 
Dorothy Thompson. 


Gizert anp SuULLIVAN go to- 
gether like ham and eggs. In Tue Story 
or GILBERT AND@SuLLIVAN (Simon & 
Schuster, $6.00) Isaac Goldberg has had 
the good sense not to try to separate them. 
By means of alternate chapters he traces 
their early lives until they came together; 


| after that he makes it a joint biography. 


There will be some who will object to such 
a thorough, scholarly examination as Mr. 
Goldberg’s, fearing that in the process 
some of the glamour may be rubbed off. 
But to the real Gilbert and Sullivan fan 
the charm of the Savoy Operas is inde- 
structible, and any information concerning 
their author and composer is welcome. 
Mr. Goldberg is a loyal Savoyard, and the 
enthusiasm proper to such enlightened 
persons is evident in his writing; but he 
does not forget that he is also a critic of 
music and literature. The result is a 
biography that is at once lively and 
critical. 


Arr ast there is consolation for 
those who could never afford to have their 
features perpetuated by Sargent. In 
ANANIAS OR THE Fatse Artist (Harper’s, 
$4.00), Walter Pach has done some exten- 
sive idol-smashing, and the victims of his 
destructive frenzy are such familiar gods 
as Blashfield, Sargent, Zuloaga, Manship, 
and Daniel C. French. The Biblical 
Ananias, refusing to make complete sur- 
render, withheld a part of his possessions 
from God. So, according to Mr. Pach, the 
false artist compromises with worldly 
success and betrays the living principles 
of art. He loses his sense of standards and, 
sometimes in all sincerity, produces 
cheap, sugary, photographic work which 
debases popular taste. For these rene- 
gades Mr. Pach has a kind of arrogant 
sympathy — since he believes that their 
punishment is oblivion— but for the 
museums that countenance their work he 
has nothing but outraged bitterness. His 
protest is a just and a healthy one. The 
Metropolitan Museum has, as he claims, 
been singularly obtuse to the merits of 
Renoir and Cézanne, singularly willing to 
tolerate the puerilities of Cot and 
Géréme. Unfortunately, however, Mr. 
Pach is so violently biased in favor of 
modernist work, and his arguments are so 
wordy and confused, that Ananias loses 
something of its value as a stimulant. 


BReuicion 1s the mother of educa- 
tion more surely than of any other activ- 
ity of life; for however indiscriminately 
we ourselves may muddle through, we 
demand the surest standards we can find 
for the salvation of our children. The 
dogmas of education change as slowly as 
those of religion, and are as dependent 
upon the philosophical currents of the age. 
It is quite logical, therefore, to find Mar- 
garet Naumburg, founder of the Walden 
School, selecting and translating into 


educational practice through the medium 
of her critical and somewhat pragmatic 
mind certain theories of psychoanalysis, 
behaviorism, and Gestalt psychology, 
Tue CuiLp aND THE Wortp (Harcourt, 
Brace, $3.50) develops her theories in a 
series of Socratic dialogues. It is fascinat. 
ing reading, and it raises one’s intellectual 
blood pressure. 


Iw THE opinion of the Editor, the 
monthly articles on “Our Muddling 
World” contributed to THE Forum by 
Salvador de Madariaga are the most 
astute comments on foreign affairs pub- 
lished to-day — with the possible excep. 
tion of occasional notes by Will Rogers in 
the New York Times. To put it candidly, 
Madariaga is a genius. He is not only a 
contemporary historian, but a poet and a 
novelist who can write equally well in 
three languages, and probably more. His 
latest book is Quatre Espacnous A 
Lonpres (which can be ordered through 
Brentano’s or The Forum Book Service), 
a caustic analysis of the British under the 
cloak of fiction. Here is enough plot for 
the casual reader, but the substructure is 
Iberian criticism of British hypocrisy. 
The Scotch and the British, the hero 
finds, are not a religious but a moral 
people. The ruling passion of religious 
people is love, that of moral people, jus- 
tice. Gentleness, kindliness, meekness, 
faith, and love are not, according to 
Madariaga’s hero, striking attributes of 
that strong, animal, island fold who have 
survived so many wars and centuries. 


Ar .ast mopern printing has been 
competently surveyed in a book which isa 
splendid contribution to the all too scanty 
literature dealing with this subject. 
Printinc oF To-pay (Harper’s, $8.50), by 
Oliver Simon (Curwen Press) and Dr. 
Julius Rodenberg (Deutsches Bucherei), is, 
in itself, an excellent example of modern 
printing. The book, which has as its pref- 
ace an essay by Aldous Huxley on the 
virtues of fine bookmaking, is divided into 
three sections devoted to printing in Eng- 
land, the United States, and on the Con- 
tinent. Each section is prefaced by an 
expert description of recent tendencies in 
the several countries, followed by illustra- 
tive examples drawn from trade, as well as 
limited, editions. Such well known presses 
as the Curwen, the Golden Cockerel, the 
Shakespeare Head, the Pynson Printers, 
William Edwin Rudge, Otto von Holten, 
Guido Modiano, and Jacoub et Aulard are 
among those represented. The book as a 
whole gives one an admirable bird’s-eye- 
view of typographic achievement in the 
international field during the past decade. 
Incidentally, there is a special limited 
edition, priced at twenty-five dollars, 
which contains additional items and color 
printing, and which should therefore be of 
interest to collectors. 


Hienpnix van Loon’s latest book, 
Man THE Miracte Maker (Liveright, 
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Something entirely ne 
in M Us 1c ~ yet 300 years old 





ATURDAY afternoon I had the most 

thrilling musical experience of my life! 
For the first time I heard The English 
Singers! 

Their concert was one delightful surprise 
after another. Even before they appeared, 
I wondered what was about to happen. 
Every singer I ever heard was accom- 

nied, at least, by a piano. Yet The 

glish Singers used no musical instru- 
ment of any kind. 


But when these six incomparable artists 
began to sing it was plain that they 
needed no accompaniment. Their six 
voices blended in such exquisite harmony 
that the golden melody at times sounded 
like an orchestra of Kreisler’s, and then 
again it was soul-stirring music like that 
ae grand organ. 


I realized then how Lawrence Gilman 
must have felt when he exclaimed, in the 
N. Y. Herald Tribune: ‘Again we were 
swept off our feet by the deathless wonder 
of this music!’’ And I knew the ecstasy 
that must have stirred the famous critic 
of the N. Y. Times, Olin Downes, to say: 
“A concert by The English Singers is a 
unique and unforgettable experience, a 
contact with a beauty rare and haunting!" 
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The Charming Songs of 
Shakespeares England 
Now Brought to Your Home 


The Greatest Music of 
Shakespeare’s Times 


As I sat fascinated it seemed incredible that 
these charming Madrigals, Carols and Folk 
Songs had been lost for three hundred years 
—forgotten until The English Singers revived 
them for the delight of the world. Yet that is 
the startling story! 


These beautiful songs were cmmmee in the 
days of Queen Elizabeth; the Golden Age of 
English genius. All England sang this music. 
It was heard in Queen Elizabeth's palace, in the 
great manor houses, and in the humble yeoman’s 
cottage. Shakespeare had to introduce these 
songs in his plays —so great was their popu- 
larity. No wonder a traveller, visiting the 
country in those happy days, called England *‘a 
nest of singing birds.” 


How This Music Was Lost 
—and Found Again 


With these marvels of melody, England's 
musicians set a new style in harmony that the 
world has followed ever since. Every bit of 
music heard today uses the immortal discoveries 
of the great English composers. 


Then, at the very summit of its success, when 
all Europe was echoing to the strains of this 
lovely music, tragedy struck it a mortal blow. 
Soon after Elizabeth's death the Puritans came 
to power. Organs were ripped out of cathedrals. 
Music books were destroyed. England became a 
land of gloomy silence, and the joyous Madrigals 
of Shakespeare’s time were heard no more. 


For three centuries this superb music was 

neglected; until The English Singers re- 
stored it to the world in all the glory 
of its original charm. 


America heard this music for the 
first time in 1925, when The English 
Singers appeared in Washington at 
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a musical contest. Hardly anybody knew who 
they were, or anything about their music. But 
their first songs produced an overwhelming 
sensation. As Helen Fetter wrote in the Wash- 
ington Star: ‘’The supreme novelty of the Music 
Festival came when The English Singers gave 
three groups of songs. The audience gave a dem- 
onstration by rising after the last number and shout- 
ing for an encore!” 


Ever since that amazing evening, The English 
Singers have been the musical sensation of 
America. Even after four years it is almost 
impossible to secure admission to their concerts, 
so great is the demand for tickets. In New York 
City, where they have already been heard more 
than thirty times, their latest concert was sold 
out two weeks in advance. 


The English Singers on 
Roycroft “Living Tone” Records 
—A Thrilling Novelty 


It was inevitable that The English Singers 
should record their finest songs. The request for 
concerts that poured in from every section of the 
country, the overwhelming praise of critics, 
musicians and the public, made it clear that only 
through the phonograph could The English 
Singers ever hope to satisfy the thousands upon 
thousands of music lovers who wanted to hear 
them. 


Now it has been done. The English Singers 
have reproduced a few of their most popular 
numbers on Roycroft ‘Living Tone’’ Records. 
To hear these records is to enjoy what W. J. 
Henderson (dean of American music critics) 
calls, “‘an entertainment which baffles descri 
tion because the captivating spirit of it cannot i 
reduced to words.’ And Fritz Kreisler tells you 
that “It’s beautiful music, beautifully sung.” 


Accept the advice of Deems Taylor who says: 
“The triumph of The English Singers lies not 
only in the fact that they have revived these 
pow English Songs, but give a thrilling demon- 
stration of how they should be sung. Hear The 
English Singers when you can, for until you have 
heard them you have not heard part singing.” 


HEAR The English Singers. Hear them sing 
on Roycroft Records, the best of the rollicking 
old Madrigals, Carols and Folk Songs. Mail the 
coupon for the interesting booklet which tells 
how these incomparable Singers revived the 
golden treasures of English music, and how it is 
re-created for you on Roycroft Living Tone 
Records. There is no cost or obligation. Address: 
Wm. H. Wise ¢& Co., (Roycroft Distributors), 
50 West 47th Street, Dept. 122, New York, N. Y. 


. H. WISE & CO. (Roycroft Distributors) 


50 West 47th Street, Dept. 122 
New York, N.Y. 

Please send me your free booklet about The 
English Singers, their music, and your Roy- 
croft ‘Living Tone’’ Records. This does not 
obligate me in any way. 
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You must mastesz 

finance, accounting, 

sales, advertising, 

production, manage- 

ment,etc., if you 

would smash your 

way tothe top. These 

12 great books tcll how. 

For a limited time to 

those who mail coupon immediately, we offer FREE 80- 

lesson 13th volume, with quiz-questions and answers—a 
150 reading course at less than 1-3 price, on terms of 

only $3 a month. 


Practical 


BUSINESS 


‘Administration, 
Books Sent FREE! 


You dare not stand still in this 
swift-moving age, whether you are 
executive or clerk, college graduate 
or uneducated. But before you can 
advance, You Must KNOW. And 
here in this great library of “Busi- 
ness Administration” the world’s 
most successful executives reveal 
their priceless secrets covering 
every phase and branch of modern 
business practice. In simple, inter- 
esting, non-technical form which 
youcan understand and use. Impos- 
sible in this small space to tell you 
either what they coatain or what 
they will do for you. So mail cou- 
pon and we'll send you a ect for 
15 days to use as your own, free. 


Quick Promotion! 


Theze’s no mystery to gettin 
ahead—just follow the example o! 
the successful men you know. They know accounting 
they know sales principles, they know production and 
finance and management and advertising. The thimgs they 
know are here in these books, condensed, clear, usable. 
Make these facts your own—just by readingin spare time, 
and then you can go after bigger opportunities, bigger pay. 
Frankly, the Publisher is making an experiment. 
Wiil you and other ambitious men mail the cou- 
pon, get these wonderful books on free trial, wiil 
you recognize their value and pay $2 down and $3 
a month until $39.80 is paid or must we employ 
salesmen and go back to the $150 **Course”’ 
price? What do YOU say? 


American Technical Society 2P§;22/9"-Brexe! Avs. 


ERLE 


American Technical Society, Dept. 82197, Drexel Ave. 
and 58th St.. Chicago, tl. 

I am taking advantage of the opportunity to get a $150 
reading course in Practical BUSINESS Administration at 
less than 1-3 price. Please send 13 volumes for 15 days trial, 
subject to return—express collect. (I will pay express onl 
whea books are received.) If I decide to keep them I will 
pay $2 down and $3 a month until $39.80 is paid, after 
which books become my property. 80 lessons, quiz-ques- 
tions and answers, plus a year’s Free consulting member- 
ship in the American Technical Society, to be included. 


GREAT 
‘VOLUMES 
- Finance 
- Budgets 
Production 
Industrial 
Management 
Sales | 
. Advertising 
- Accounting 
Higher 
Accountancy 
. Correspondence 
. Purchasing, 
Employment 
- Auditing, 
Credits, Costs 
- Commercial 
Law 
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answers 


Name 
Address 
Employer’s name 


Employer's addre 


FRENCH, SPANISH, 
ITALIAN, GERMAN 


Conversational methods. Astonish- 
ing results. Experienced native 
teachers. Daily (9-9) 


Fisher School of Languages 
1264 Lexington Ave. 
Bet. 85th and 86th Sts. ‘New York 


@ Algonquin 3358 a. 


is the mew telephone number of THE FORUM 
Subscription Departeent —please call this 
number for information in regard to bills, 
adjustments, etc. 


$3.50), is the story of invention and to 
some extent of science, boiled down until a 
child of ten can read it, understand it, and 
be very little the wiser for it. It tells how 
man has multiplied the powers of his 
limbs and senses, “from skin to sky- 
scraper,” “from foot to flying machine,” 
and so forth. An unusual sort of book for 
children, and one right in line with the 
queer notions and interests of children 
who live, move, and -have their being in 
the midst of machinery. The illustrations 
are Mr. van Loon’s own characteristic 
drawings, which, to older folk, will prove 
more interesting than the text. The right 
kind of girl or boy will get a lot from this 
story, but only under the guidance of 
some wiser hand which can put its facile 
facts into their proper place in the 
educational programme. 


"Pracic peavuty and terror, such as 
the Greeks knew, are inseparably a part of 
Robinson Jeffers’ poetry. The tides and 
the great winds of Carmel Bay seem to 
have given him an almost mystic sense of 
the pitiless power of the elements, the 
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Rosinson JEFFERS 


insignificance of man. Cawpor (Liv- 
eright, $2.50), his latest narrative poem, 
is another warped and bitter tragedy of 
the California coast which swings sharply 
from brutality to ecstasy in the long, 
jagged rhythms that are Jeffers’ own. 
Like Tamar and The Women at Point Sur 
it is concerned with lawless passions, 
fierce clashes of will; but happily it is not 
so preoccupied with incest and abnor- 
malities. The shorter poems in the volume 
have the same swift and stabbing force, 
but they are quieter in mood and are 
| therefore a better introduction to Jeffers’ 
work. It is doubtful, to be sure, whether 
this harsh and passionate poetry will ever 
be widely read — yet Robinson Jeffers is 
probably the most powerful of living 
American poets. 


"Buc inperenpent woman, who 
| earns her living and is beholden to no one, 
| has been vigorously pitied, praised, and 
pummeled in print, in story, and in ser- 

mon, and she has retaliated vigorously. 
Anne Bosworth Greene, who ignores the 
whole fus. and goes on quietly supporting 
herself by writing and painting, uncon- 
sciously makes out a perfect case against 
the anti-feminist. In the delightful series 
of narrative essays Lamps in Marcu 
(Century, $2.50) she shares with us all the 
colors and tones and excitements of life on 
|a Vermont farm and camping in the 


Can you talk 
about BOOKS 


with the rest of them? 


re ICTURE yourself in a 
gathering of ‘up-to. 
the-minute’’ people. 
Someone mentions Trader 
Horn or H. L. Mencken, 
What do you do? Do yoy 
try to swing the conversa. 
tion back to baseball? 


A knowledge of books jg 
a necessity today. In order 
to help busy men and 
women keep well-read, the 
New York Herald Tribune 
got together a group of famous literary folk — 
William Allen White, Zona Gale, Sinclair 
Lewis, H. L. Mencken, and others — and asked 
them to write for “BOOKS,” an illustrated 
weekly magazine. 

““BOOKS” gives you the high spots of every- 
thing good that is being written. It enables you 
to talk on topics of the day. Fiction, poetry, 
history, biography. Authors, poets, essayists, 
journalists, explorers, architects and_play- 
wrights. You get the cream of modern litera- 
ture. Comments on books. Sparkling gossip 
about authors. Actual quotations from the 
books themselves. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 


Already more than 400,000 people read “ BOOKS” 
every week. You can now get it for six months for only 
$1.00 —.26 issues at less than 4c a copy, postpaid. Simply 
mail the coupon below. If, after receiving “* Books" for one 
month, you are not delighted, just let us know and we will 
refund your dollar instantly. You are the judge. Mail the 
coupon NOW! 


BOOKS — New York Herald Tribune 
225 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y. 


I enclose $1.00. Send me “ BOOKS” for 6 months. 


b 


REBECCA WEST, 
contributor to 
“ KS” 


—— 
4t 411i Good News Stands | 


THE FORUMW 


40c a single copy 


Read 
RARE BOOKS 


You may now read without buy- 
ing, at moderate cost, both the 
quaint old books and the extraor- 
dinary new ones. 

Limited editions, privately 
printed items, unexpurgated trans- 
lations and exceptional reprints 
may be had through this entirely 
unique service. 

Members throughout the United 
States have access to a collection of 
rare, scarce, unusual, out-of-print 
and curious books chosen largely by 
themselves. 


Please state occupation or profes- 
sion when writing for information 
and lists. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 


Dept. L-4 


45 West 45th Street New York City 





You want your life 
to be interesting ~ 


You seek the company of interesting friends and choose, 
for your reading, books by the most interesting writers 
of all times. To you then, especially, the Modern Library 
offers.its list of 150 titles, including the best fiction, 
biography, drama, philosophy the world has produced. 
A glimpse at the titles below will give you an idea of the 
scope of this ever-growing series, and you will realize 
that here are books you cannot afford to miss. 


The Romance of 


Leonardo DaVinci 
by Merejkowski 138 


Sons and Lovers 
by Lawrence 109 


Salome, etc. 
by Oscar Wilde 83 


Up Stream 
by Ludwig Lewisohn 123 


Moby Dick 
by Herman Melville 119 


Jungle Peace 
by William Beebe 30 


Mademoiselle de 
Maupin 
by Theophile Gautier 55 


TheThree Musketeers 
by Alexandre Dumas 1453 


Fourteen Great 
Detective Stories 


Edited by Vincent Starrett 
lH 


Thus Spake Zarathustra 
by Friedrich Nietzsche 9 


A Bed of Roses 
by W. L. George 75 


Beyond Life 
by James B. Cabell 25 
Autobiography of 
Benvenuto Cellini 3 


The Return of the 
Native 
by Thomas Hardy 121 


The Way of All Flesh 
by Samuel Butler 13 


ee” Weer” 


MODERN 
LIBRARY 


——_— 


Nana 
by Emile Zola 142 


Best Tales of Poe 82 


South Wind 
by Norman Douglas 5 


Madame Bovary 
by Flaubert 28 


The Revolt of the 
Angels 
by Anatole France 11 


Twelve Men 
by Dreiser 148 


Green Mansions 
by W.H. Hudson 89 


Candide 
by Voltaire 47 


Tristram Shandy 
by Sterne 147 


Gargantua and 


Pantagruel 
by Rabelais 4 


QD ope a copy 


THE TWO LATEST TITLES 


A Comprehensive 
Anthology of American Verse 
Edited by CONRAD AIKEN 
No. 101 


Salammbo 
By GUSTAVE FLAUBERT 
No. 118 


Modern Library books are complete and 
unabridged and sold for less than a dollar 
at all booksellers in America. Fill out this 
coupon now. 


To YOUR BOOKSELLER or 
THE MODERN LIBRARY, INC, 
20 East S7th Street, New York 


Please mail me MODERN LIBRARY books 


CO I enclose $1.00 for each volume (95c for the book , Se for 
postage) 

© Send books C. O. D. 

(CD Please send me, free of charge, your new illustrated catalog 
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® 
Make your 


Writing 

pay 

Dividends 
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“i HE investment I made several years ago in 
the Palmer Course is paying me big divi- 
dends” ... writes Miss Zora A. Loveland, in 
reporting the sale of another short story. Already 
she has had stories accepted by Red Book, Ameri- 
can, National Geographic, Photoplay and other 


magazines. 


She is but one of hundreds who are daily making 
their writing talent pay dividends with the help 
of Palmer training. The Palmer Institute cande- 
velop that talent of yours until youtoocan write 
the kind of stories that tug at heart strings... 
that grip the imagination ... that editors buy! 


Palmer Courses are endorsed by many famous 
authors — among them Gertrude Atherton, 
Ruth Comfort Mitchell, Katharine Newlin Burt, 
Jim Tully, Frederick Stuart Greene, 


“Since authorship is essentially a matter of home 
work,” says Rupert Hughes, author of stories 
and novels internationally known, “it is one of 
the few arts that can be taught by correspond- 
ence, The Palmer Institute is qualified to render 
invaluable aid in the art and business of author- 
ship.” 

Mail thecoupon for full information about Palmer 
Courses and for additional facts about Palmer 
successes, 


PALMER INSTITUTE OF AUTHORSHIP 
CLAYTON HAMILTON... PRESIDENT 
Dept. 77-P, Palmer Building, Hollywood, California 


I am interested in: O Short Story Writing O English 
and Self-Expression 0 Photoplay Writing 


aa 


Address 
All correspondence strictiy confidential. No salesman will call. 


Learn to write short stories 


Club Rates— 


The following magazines are 
offered to Forum readers at 
special rates: 

FORUM and American Mercury... .$6.80 

FORUM and Harper’s............. 

FORUM and Review of Reviews 
FORUM and Survey Graphic 
FORUM and Scribner’s 
Orders, accompanied by cheque, 
should be addressed to: 


Circulation Manager, 


THE FORUM 


441 Lexington Avenue New York 





Rockies, surrounded by domestic animals. 
The intellectual and spiritual powers 
with which she dowers these beasts would 
raise the hackles of even a naturalist — 
but what of it? Everybody who has a pet 
does the same thing. Now, I have a 
turtle... . 


"Bue case recorps of any chari- 
table institution would, one imagines, 
furnish rich fodder for the novelist. Cer- 
tainly there is nothing dull or tedious 
about Tue Lance or Justice (Harvard 
University Press, $3.00), by John Mac- 
Arthur Maguire — a history of the Legal 
Aid Society, which originated in 1876 as 
the Deutscher Rechts Schutz Verein for the 
purpose of rendering assistance to those 
of German birth. The story would be chal- 
lenging even if it were merely statistical, 
but Mr. Maguire has not confined himself 
to an account of the growth and extension 
of the society. Although the book is 
strictly free from sob stuff, he has de- 
scribed some of the pathetic — and 
amusing — incidents which are every-day 
occurrences in the society’s work. 


Aorner eminent Victorian is 
done brown in Matruew Arwno_p, by 
Hugh Kingsmill (Dial, $4.00). Most 
moderns will agree that Arnold had it 
coming to him. He seems to have taken 
his hereditary responsibilities entirely too 
seriously, and turned aside from the rea- 
sonable possibility of becoming a great 
poet to become a self-conscious moralist. 
The present biographer hunts for the clue 
to this typically Victorian behavior in the 
period of five or six years of youth con- 
cerning which there is no real record. 
Using Arnold’s poetry as evidence, he 
tries to trace the psychological disturb- 
ances which did the damage. It is 
frankly fiction which may be fact, and the 
proof or otherwise lies in the logic of the 
conclusions drawn from the private life of 
a man who never seems to have had any. 
There is in addition some careful criticism 
of Arnold the poet, and considerable dis- 
counting of the work of Arnold the critic 
and philosopher. 


Lrte tHeatre enthusiasts will 
find John Dolman’s Tue Art or Pray 
Propuction (Harper’s, $3.50) a good, 
solid text. It offers no new ideas in stage- 
craft, but treats comprehensively all the 
matters with which the inexperienced 
director should become familiar. In it, 
more space is devoted to the technique of 
acting than is usual in books of this sort. 
For our hundred million amateur play- 
wrights there is St. John Ervine’s How 
to Write a Pray (Macmillan, $1.75). 
This should have been called How Not to 
Write a Play, for the advice it gives is 
mostly negative. Despite this and the fact 
that it is too short to make any pretense 
of covering the subject thoroughly, it is a 
useful treatise and one that displays more 
good sense than most of Mr. Ervine’s 
colleagues are giving him credit for. 
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And Why Not—When You Can Learn So Easily? 


O one asks you if you speak 
French any more. It is under- 
stood that everyone who really 
matters has mastered this graceful 
accomplishment. French phrases are 
used in conversations here just as 
they are abroad. You hear them daily 
—and if you do not understand 
them — you are the loser. If you 
can not answer them in French you 
lose countenance — perhaps with the 
people who mean the most to you, 
in your social set or in business. 
People do not mean to embarrass 
you when they address you in 
French. They simply take it for 
granted that every cultured person 
can speak this most charming of all 
languages. In the better circles in 
America, French is used more and 
more each day. 
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The Forum Airway 


Since last October The Forum has again 
been on the air, but in a manner different 
from the preceding year’s broadcasting. 
Each Sunday afternoon, over Station 
W.O. R., debates and important opinions 
on pertinent questions are presented from 
five until six o'clock. Comments are asked 
from those who bear us and the best letters 


To the Editor: 


The debate between Mr. Bruce Bliven 
and Mr. Raymond Knoeppel brought out 
in an extraordinarily clear way the 
strengths and weaknesses of a rapidly 
growing society that has been the target 
for the barbs of critics who style them- 
selves “thorns in the sides of complac- 
ency,” or “stys on the eyes of ease.” 
These rapidly growing societies in general, 
and Rotary in particular, are charged 
with being puerile, infantile, or hydro- 
cephalic, in accordance with the amount 
of vitriol that happens for the moment to 
be found upon the critic’s pen. 

Many of these criticisms are valid. 
Rotarians do sing silly songs; they do 
play practical jokes; they do listen to 
strained and stammering orators from 
their own clubs; they are patrons of the 
“great god Boost”; some are pottering 
Pollyannas and some are blathering 
Babbitts. But in spite of their foolish 
songs, their horse play, their moon-faced 
optimism, and their general prodigality 
of time and money, they have a wonder- 
ful goal they are groping toward, and 
even our intelligentsia cannot claim to be 
doing more than groping toward perfec- 
tion. The fact that they have set the goal 
and face the rising sun is something, and 
besides, these groping fingers have fas- 
tened here and there upon the things they 
have been seeking, and we see, conse- 
quently, in these service clubs large prac- 
tical evidences of their Utopian dreams 
coming true. 

Professor William Ernest Hocking, in 
his book Human Nature and Its Remaking, 
says that we live in two orders of things; 
a public and a private order. Our business 
and our activities in the world of our 
work, our marketable talents in political 
and economic institutions constitute our 
public order. The private order is made 
up of the institution of the home or family 
and “of the quasi-institutions of friend- 
ship, amusements, and society in the 
specific sense.” These quasi-institutions 
are a man’s lodges and his clubs, by which 
he seeks to extend the horizons of his 
home. He seeks evaluation for what he is 
rather than for what he does, which latter 
is the only criterion of his worth in the 
realm of the public order. 

Now the President of Harvard Univer- 
sity, tumbling out of bed in his pyjamas 
in the early hours of the morning, could 
hot convince the most callow freshman 


are published. The Forum is sent for one year 
to each person whose letter is published. If 
you bear us, do let us know what you think. 

On November 18th, Bruce Bliven and 
Raymond Knoeppel debated the value of 
luncheon clubs, and the following letters 
were judged the best from those who com- 
mented on this broadcast. 


that he was dignified, much less that he 
was a great man; and the President-elect 
of the United States, down on all fours 
playing “piggy-back” with his grand- 
daughter, could not convince even Dr. 
Hubert Work of his superiority in any- 
thing. These two gentlemen are acting 
within the private order in the above- 
mentioned instances, and it isn’t any- 
body’s business so long as the public order 
does not find it out. 

The same thing is true of the conduct of 
Rotary Club members. They are seeking 
to extend the private order of their lives 
beyond the boundaries of their homes, 
but they do it more or less in public. 
Some of the procedure of the Masonic 
order is altogether ridiculous, yet because 
it has been carried on in secret and not 
exposed to the flood lights of the public 
order, Masonry has had a respectability 
that Rotary never can hope to attain. 

The point which the critics of the serv- 
ice clubs, such as Mr. Bliven, fail to con- 
sider is that the private order of these 
societies is none of their business. Wood- 
row Wilson preferred detective stories, 
John D. Rockefeller gives out dimes to 
children, Amy Lowell smoked “whacking 
black cheeroots,” yet no critic when he is 
within his proper sphere would criticize 
the Wilson as a statesman, Rockefeller, 
the financier, or Amy Lowell, the poet, on 
the basis of their personal idiosyncracies. 

It is much the same with Rotary. How 
the boys eat; what they eat; to what ex- 
tent they resort to jokes or horse-play — 
these are no more a valid basis for criti- 
cism than is Mr. Mencken’s predilection 
for home-cured ham or Mr. Bliven’s 
penchant for home brew, if these gentle- 
men have these choices. What Rotary 
clubs do in the work-a-day world, how 
they fail to accomplish those things they 
stand for, how they may take stronger 
positions for the betterment of things — 
these are proper and not altogether fallow 
fields for criticism. 


Joseru E. PooLey 
Madison, N. F. 


To the Editor: 


The close of the debate, “Should Ro- 
tary be Abolished?” left one elected judge 
(a listener in) with no decision as to 
whether Rotary should be swept aside 
with a flourish of the hand, and a “we will 
think no more of it” gesture, or allowed to 
continue to boost its way around the 
world until men in Laplarid, Hindustan, 


H. O. WiLKEs 
Weehawken, N. F. 


Don't forget! Four-forty-five is the time and 
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and all points north, south, east, and west 
of us can know the joy and feel the thrill 
of being our brother Rotarians. By adding 
up the points made by both sides one 
could decide who won the debate, but it 
does not settle the question one way or 
another. Rather it gives rise to the ques. 
tion, what is it that makes us complain of 
these organizations of such noble and 
democratic Magna Charta? 

It is said frequently, and in regard to 
many subjects, that nature abhors a 
vacuum. It seems to have the effect of 
whipping us into action, into filling our 
time at all costs. Modern efficiency leads 
us to do this by constantly organizing 
for one movement or another. When we 
have a new project we do not relate it to 
the organizations already in existence, 
but form new ones to take care of this 
specific need, although the ones already 
formed are created for the very purpose. 
Thus the days become filled with meetings 
and contacts and speakers, until cer- 
tainly there is not one square inch of us 
which the bitterest enemy could call a 
vacuum. 

But what else is it doing? It leaves 
no time for us to think, to absorb 
the things which are presented to us, no 
time to identify themin our minds. So 
we generally find ourselves agreeing or 
dissenting without knowing why. We 
become swamped with material which we 
have no time to absorb, and so join the 
majority in shouting, “More service 
ideals, and improvement!” “If you can’t 
boost, don’t knock,” or some other slogan. 
We accomplish about one tenth as much 
action as we do shouting about it and 
organizing for it. 

There is much talk these days of the 
lost art of conversation. Is not this the 
reason? We cannot converse or give our 
opinion on any subject with ease or con- 
viction, much less to say brilliantly, if we 
have not pondered it, found words that 
exactly describe it to us, and thus made it 
a part of us. We are desirous of being 
designated in our own minds and in the 
minds of others as “well rounded,” and in 
the effort to be so we are apt merely to 
touch many points and not thoroughly 
grasp any of them. 

The question, then, is not the faultiness 
of the purpose of the organizations, but, 
whether we have too many organizations 
and how many are enough. In the true 
cause of efficiency in living and acting we 
could well weed out the overgrowth and 
leave only those organizations which do 
not overlap in their purposes. There would 
be no vacuum left after the exit of the 
superfluous ones, for we would have more 
time for acting and more time for individ- 
ual thinking — and for solitude, which 
is good for the soul, and the community 
too, I think. 
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The Skeptic as a Critic 


by G. K. CHESTERTON 


& T TAKES THREE to make a quarrel. 
There is needed a peacemaker. The full po- 
tentialities of human fury cannot be reached 
until a friend of both parties tactfully inter- 
venes. I feel myself to be in some such position 
in the debate about the American. Mercury and 
the Puritans; and I admit it at the beginning 
with an embarrassment not untinged with 
terror. I know that the umpire may be torn in 
pieces. I know that the self-appointed umpire 
ought to be torn in pieces. I know, above all; 
that this is especially the case in anything 
which in any way involves international rela- 
tions. 

Perhaps the only sound criticism is self- 
criticism. Perhaps this is even more true of 
nations than of men. And I can quite well un- 
derstand that many Americans would accept 
suggestions from their fellow countrymen which 
they would rightly refuse from a foreigner. I 
can only plead that I have endeavored to carry 
out the excellent patriotic principle of “See 
England First” in the equally patriotic para- 
phrase of “Criticize England First.” I have 
been engaged upon it long enough to be quite 
well aware that there are evils present in Eng- 
land that are relatively absent from America; 
and none more conspicuously absent, as Mr. 
Belloc has pointed out to the surprise of many, 
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than the real, servile, superstitious, and mysti- 
cal adoration of Money. 

But what makes me so objectionable on the 
present occasion is that I feel a considerable 
sympathy with both sides. This offensive atti- 
tude I will endeavor to disguise, as far as 
possible, by tactfully distributed abuse of such 
things as I really think are abuses, and a grace- 
fully simulated disgust with this or that part of 
each controversial case. But the plain truth is, 
that if I were an American, I should very fre- 
quently rejoice at the American Mercury's 
scoring off somebody or something; nor would 
my modest fireside be entirely without mild 
rejoicings when the American Mercury was 
scored off. But I do definitely think that both 
sides, and perhaps especially the iconoclastic 
side, need what the whole modern world needs 
— a fixed spiritual standard even for their own 
intellectual purposes. I might express it by 
saying that I am very fond of revolutionists, 
but not very fond of nihilists. For nihilists, as 
their name implies, have nothing to revolt 
about. 

On this side of the matter there is little to be 
added to the admirably sane, subtle, and pene- 
trating article by Mr. T. S. Eliot*; especially 

*“The Humanism of Irving Babbitt,” THe Forum for July 
1928, ; 
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that vital sentence in it in which he tells Pro- 
fessor Irving Babbitt (who admits the need of 
enthusiasm) that we cannot have an enthusi- 
asm for having an enthusiasm. I think I know, 
incidentally, what we must have. Professor 
Babbitt is a very learned man; and I myself 
have little Latin and less Greek. But I know 
enough Greek to know the meaning of the 
second syllable of “enthusiasm,” and I know 
it to be the key to this and every other dis- 
cussion. 

Let me take two examples, touching my 
points of agreement with the two sides. I 
heartily admire Mr. Mencken, not only for his 
vivacity and wit, but for his vehemence and 
sometimes for his violence. I warmly applaud 
him for his scorn and detestation of Service; 
and IJ think he was stating a historical fact 
when he said, as quoted in THe Forum: “When 
a gang of real estate agents, bond salesmen, 
and automobile dealers gets together to sob for 
Service, it takes no Freudian to surmise that 
someone is about to be swindled.” I do not see 
why he should not call a spade a spade and a 
swindler a swindler. I do not blame him for 
using vulgar words for vulgar things. But I do 
remark upon two ways in which the fact of his 
philosophy’s being negative makes his criticism 
almost shallow. First of all, it is obvious that 
such a satire is entirely meaningless unless 
swindling is a sin. And it is equally obvious 
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that we are instantly swallowed up in the 
abysses of “moralism” and “religionism,” if 
it is a sin. And the second point, if less obvious, 
is equally important — that his healthy in- 
stinct against greasy hypocrisy does not really 
enlighten him about the heart ‘of that hypoc- 
risy. 

What is the matter with the cult of Service 


is that, like so many modern notions, it is an 
idolatry of the intermediate, to the oblivion of 
the ultimate. It is like the jargon of the idiots 
who talk about Efficiency without any criti- 
cism of Effect. The sin of Service is the sin of 
Satan: that of trying to be first where it can 
only be second. A word like Service has stolen 
the sacred capital letter from the thing which 
it was once supposed to serve. There is a sense 
in serving God, and an even more disputed 
sense in serving man; but there is no sense in 
serving Service. To serve God is at least to 
serve an ideal being. Even if he were an 
imaginary being, he would still be an ideal 
being. That ideal has definite and even dog- 
matic attributes — truth, justice, pity, purity, 
and the rest. To serve it, however imperfectly, 
is to serve a particular concept of perfection. 
But the man who rushes down the street 
waving his arms and wanting something or 
somebody to serve, will probably fall into the 
first bucket shop or den of thieves and usurers, 
and be found industriously serving them. 
There arises the horrible idea that industry, 
reliability, punctuality, and business activity 
are good things; that mere readiness to serve 
the powers of this world is a Christian virtue. 
That is the case against Service, as distinct 
from the curse against Service, so heartily and 
inspiringly hurled by Mr. Mencken. But the 
serious case cannot be stated without once 
more raising the real question of whether man- 
kind ought.to serve anything; and of whether 
they had not better try to define what they in- 
tend to serve. All these silly words like Service 
and Efficiency and Practicality and the rest 
fail because they worship the means and not 
the end. But it all comes back to whether we do 
propose to worship the end — and preferably 
the right end. 

Two other characteristic passages from Mr. 
Mencken, both quoted already in this maga- 
zine, .will serve to show more sharply this 
curious sense in which he misses his own point. 
On the one hand, he appears to state most 
positively the purely personal and subjective 
nature of criticism; he makes it individual and 
almost irresponsible. “The critic is first and 
last simply trying to express himself; he is 
trying to achieve thereby for his own inner ego 
the grateful feeling of a function performed, a 
tension relieved, a katharsis attained, which 
Wagner achieved when he wrote Die Walkiirie, 
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and a hen achieves every time she lays an egg.” 
That is all consistent enough as far as it goes; 
but unfortunately Mr. Mencken appears to go 
on to something quite inconsistent with it. 
According to the quotation, he afterward 
bursts into a song of triumph because there is 
now in America not only criticism but con- 
troversy. “To-day for the first time in years 
there is strife in American criticism . . . ears 
are bitten off, noses are bloodied. There are 
wallops both above and below the belt.” 

Now, there may be something in his case for 
controversy; but it is quite inconsistent with 
his case for creative self-expression. If the 
critic produces the criticism on/y to please 
himself, it is entirely irrelevant that it does 
not please somebody else. The somebody else 
has a perfect right to say the exact opposite 
to please himself, and be perfectly satisfied 
with himself. But they cannot controvert be- 
cause they cannot compare. They cannot 
compare because there is no common standard 
of comparison. Neither I nor anybody else can 
have a controversy about literature with Mr. 
Mencken, because there is no way of criticizing 
the criticism, except by asking whether the 


critic is satisfied. And there the debate ends, at _ 


the beginning, for nobody can doubt that Mr. 
Mencken is satisfied. 

But not to make Mr. Mencken a mere victim 
of the argumentum ad hominem, | will make the 
experiment in a viler body and offer myself for 
dissection. I dare say a great deal of the criti- 
cism I write really is moved by a mood of self- 
expression; and certainly it is true enough that 
there is a satisfaction in self-expression. I can 
take something or other about which I have 
definite feelings — as, for instance, the philoso- 
phy of Mr. Dreiser, which has been mentioned 
more than once in this Forum debate. I can 
achieve for my own inner ego the grateful feel- 
ing of writing as follows: 

“He describes a world which appears to be a 
dull and discoloring illusion of indigestion, not 
bright enough tobe called a nightmare; 
smelly, but not even stinking with any 
strength; smelling of the stale gas of ignorant 
chemical experiments by dirty, secretive school- 
boys— the sort of boys who torture cats in 
corners; spineless and spiritless like a broken- 
backed worm; loathsomely slow and laborious 
like an endless slug; despairing, but not with 
dignity; blaspheming, but not with courage; 
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without wit, without will, without laughter or’ 
uplifting of the heart; too old to die, too deaf 
to leave off talking, too blind to stop, too 
stupid to start afresh, too dead to be killed, 
and incapable even of being damned, since in 
all its weary centuries it has not reached the 
age of reason.” 

That is what I feel about it; and it certainly 
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gives me pleasure to relieve my feelings. I have 
got it off my chest. I have attained a katharsis. 
I have laid an egg. I have produced a criticism, 
satisfying all Mr. Mencken’s definitions of the 
critic. I have performed a function. I feel 
better, thank you. 

But what influence my feelings can be ex- 
pected to have on Mr. Dreiser, or anybody 
who does not admit my standards of truth and 
falsehood, I do not quite see. Mr. Dreiser can 
hardly be expected to say that his chemistry is 
quackery, as I think it — quackery without 
the liveliness we might reasonably expect from 
quacks. He does not think fatalism base and 
servile, as I do; he does not think free will the 
highest truth about humanity, as I do. He 
does not believe that despair is itself a sin, and 
perhaps the worst of sins, as Catholics do. 
He does not think blasphemy the smallest and 
silliest sort of pride, as even pagans do. He 
naturally does not think his own picture of life 
a false picture, resembling real life about as 
much as a wilderness of linoleum would 
resemble the land of all the living flowers, as I 
do. He would not think it falser for being like a 
wilderness. He would probably admit that it 
was dreary, but think it correct to be dreary. 
He would probably own that he was hopeless, 
but not see any harm in being hopeless. What 
I advance as accusations, he would very prob- 
ably accept as compliments. 
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Under these circumstances, I do not quite 
see how I, or anyone with my views, could have 
a controversy with Mr. Dreiser. There does not 
seem to be any way in which I could prove him 
wrong, because he does not accept my view of 
what is wrong. There does not seem to be any 
way in which he could prove himself right, be- 
cause I do not share his notions of what is 
right. We might indeed meet in 
the street and fall on each other; 
and while I believe we are both 
heavy men, I doubt not that he 
is the more formidable. The very 
possibility of our being reduced 
to this inarticulate explanation 
may possibly throw some light 
on Mr. Mencken’s remarkable 
description of the new literary 
life in America. “Ears are bitten 
off,” he says; and this curious 
form of cultural intercourse might 
really be the only solution, when 
ears are no longer organs of hear- 
ing and there are no organs except organs of 
self-expression. He that hath ears to hear and 
will not hear may just as well have them bitten 
off. Such deafness seems inevitable in the crea- 
tive critic, who is as indifferent as a hen to all 
noises except her own cackling over her own 
egg. Anyhow, hens do not criticize each other’s 
eggs, or even pelt each other with eggs, in the 
manner of political controversy. We can only 
say that the novelist in question has un- 
doubtedly laid a magnificently large and solid 
egg — something in the nature of an ostrich’s 
egg; and after that, there is really nothing to 
prevent the ostrich from hiding its head in the 
sand, achieving thereby for its own inner ego 
the grateful feeling of a function performed. 
But we cannot argue with it about whether the 
egg is a bad egg, or whether parts of it are 
excellent. 

In all these instances, therefore, because of 
the absence of a standard of ultimate values, 
the most ordinary functions really cannot be 
performed. They not only cannot be performed 
with “a grateful feeling,” or a katharsis, but 
in the long run they cannot be performed at 
all. We cannot really denounce the Service- 
mongering bond salesman as a swindler, be- 
cause we have no certain agreement that it is 
shameful to be a swindler. A little manipula- 
tion of some of Mr. Mencken’s own individual- 
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istic theories about mentality as superior to 
moralism might present the swindler as a 
superman. We cannot really argue for or 
against the mere ideal of Service, because 
neither side has really considered what is to 
be served or how we are to arrive at the right 
rules for serving it. Consequently, in practice, 
it may turn out that the State of Service is 
merely the Servile State. And 
finally, we cannot really argue 
about that or anything else, be- 
cause there are no rules of the 
game of argument. There is noth- 
ing to prove who has scored a 
point and who has not. There 
cannot be “strife in American 
criticism”; the professors can- 
not be “forced to make some 
defense.” That would require 
plaintiffs and defendants to ap- 
pear before some tribunal and 
give evidence according to some 
tests of truth. There can be a 
disturbance, but there cannot be a discussion. 

In plain words, the normal functions of man 
— effort, protest, judgment, persuasion, and 
proof — are found in fact to be hampered and | 
hamstrung by these negations of the skeptic, 
even when the skeptic seems at first to be only 
denying some distant vision or some miraculous 
tale. Each function is found in fact to refer to 
some end, to some test, to some way of dis- 
tinguishing between use and misuse, which the 
mere skeptic destroys as completely as he could 
destroy any myth or superstition. If the func- 
tion is only performed for the satisfaction of 
the performer, as in the parable of the critic and 
the egg, it becomes futile to discuss whether it 
is an addled egg. It becomes futile to consider 
whether eggs will produce chickens or provide 
breakfasts. But even to be certain of our own 
sanity in applying the tests, we do really have 
to go back to some aboriginal problem, like 
that of the old riddle of the priority of egg or 
chicken; we do really, like the great religions, 
have to begin ad ovo. If those primordial 
sanities can be disturbed, the whole of practical 
life can be disturbed with them. Men can: be 
frozen by fatalism, or crazed by anarchism, or 
driven to death by pessimism; for men will not 
go on indefinitely acting on what they feel to 
be a fable. And it is in this organic and almost 
muscular sense that religion is really the help 
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of man —in the sense that without it he is 
ultimately helpless, almost motionless. 

Mr. Mencken and Mr. Sinclair Lewis and 
the other critics in the Mercury movement are 
so spirited and sincere, they attack so vigor- 
ously so many things that ought to be attacked, 
they expose so brilliantly many things that 
really are impostures, that in discussing mat- 
ters with them a man will have every impulse 
to put his cards on the table. It would be 
affectation and almost hypocrisy in me to 
ignore, in this place, the fact that I do myself 
believe in a special spiritual solution of this 
problem, a special spiritual authority above 
this chaos. Nor, indeed, is the idea altogether 
absent, as an idea, from many other minds be- 
sides my own. The Catholic philosophy is 
mentioned in terms of respect, and even a sort 
of hope, both by Professor Babbitt* and Mr. 
T. S. Eliot. I do not misunderstand their 
courtesies, or seek to lure them a step further 
than they desire to go. But, as a matter of fact, 
by a series of faultlessly logical steps, Mr. 
Eliot led Professor Babbitt so near to the very 
gates of the Catholic Church that in the end I 
felt quite nervous, so to speak, for fear they 
should both take another unintentional step 
and fall into it by accident. 

I have a particular reason for mentioning 
this matter in conclusion — a reason that is 
directly related to this curious effect of skepti- 
cism in weakening the normal functions of the 


*“The Critic and American Life,” Tus Forum for February 
1928, 
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human being. In one of the most brilliant and 
amusing of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s recent books, 
there is a passage which I quote from memory, 
but I think more or less correctly. He said that 
the Catholic Faith differs from current Puri- 
tanism in that it does not ask a man to give up 
his sense of beauty, or his sense of humor, or 
his pleasant vices (by which he probably 
meant smoking and drinking, which are not 
vices at all), but that it does ask a man to 
give up his life and soul, his mind, body, 
reason, and all the rest. I ask the reader to con- 
sider, as quietly and impartially as possible, 
the statement thus made; and put it side by 
side with all those other facts about the gradual 
fossilizing of human function by the funda 
mental doubts of our day. 

It would be far truer to say that the Faith 
gives a man back his body and his soul and his 
reason and his will and his very life. It would 
be far truer to say that the man who has re- 
ceived it receives all the old human functions 
which all the other philosophies are already 
taking away. It would be nearer to reality to 
say that he alone will have freedom, that he 
alone will have will, because he alone will be- 
lieve in free will; that he alone will have reason, 
since ultimate doubt denies reason as well as 
authority; that he alone will truly act, because 
action is performed to an end. It is at least a 
less unlikely vision that all this hardening and 
hopeless despair of the intellect will leave him 
at last the only walking and talking citizen in 
a city of paralytics. | 
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Should AMERICA 
Disarm? 


A DEBATE 


Iv Presivent Coouince’s last message to Congress, he 
asked the Senate to ratify the Kellogg-Briand Treaty outlawing 
war as an instrument of national policy, and he urged the same 
body to pass the bill, already voted by the House, authorizing the 
government to build fifteen cruisers and one aircraft carrier. To 
some foreign observers, as well as to many citizens at home, it 
seemed inconsistent or even hypocritical to profess pacific inten- 
tions in one breath and then demand increased armaments in the 
next. This raises the question — What does America really want? 
In the accompanying debate, a pacifist and a militarist both insist 
that they want peace, but they disagree as completely as two men 
can on the way to attain it. 


¥ 
f WVew Mational Preparedness 


by KIRBY PAGE 


| PATRIOTIC CITIZEN believes in 
preparedness. There are, however, two kinds of 
preparedness. Some support one, some the 
other. The position which I shall uphold in this 
discussion is that armed preparedness — re- 
liance upon the army and navy —is less 
effective and more dangerous than another 
kind of preparedness which I shall outline in 
some detail. 

Before we can decide upon the most effective 
means of national defense, we must find out 
where our national peril lies. With what dan- 
gers are we confronted? What are the causes of 
invasion and war? 

Contrary to a widespread belief, war is not 
traceable primarily to the fighting instinct. 
Human nature is pretty much the same in 
New Jersey as it is in Europe, but the Germans 
of Hoboken do not wage war on the Frenchmen 
of Newark. Complete refutation of the idea 
that the first cause of war is the fighting in- 
stinct is found in the fact that modern warfare 
cannot be waged without conscription and 
false propaganda. During the World War, 
voluntary enlistment failed, in every belligerent 
country, to provide the required number of 
soldiers. If men are so eager to fight, why do 
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they have to be filled with hate and then 
drafted? 

Neither can war be attributed primarily to 
greed. The citizens of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania are not less greedy than the people of 
France and Germany, but there is no prob- 
ability that the Woolworth Building and the 
Brooklyn Bridge will be demolished by Phila- 
delphia airmen. 

Modern war is caused by the dogmas and 
emotions of nationalism. It is not pugnacity 
and greed that make nations engage in sys- 
tematic annihilation of each other, but the 
actions of governments in supporting the rival 
interests of their respective citizens, Let us 
look for a moment at the nature of these 
doctrines and emotions. 

We cannot possibly make a wise decision 
concerning the most effective means of na- 
tional defense until we understand the signifi- 
cance of the dogmas of national interest, 
national sovereignty, national honor, and na- 
tional patriotism. The essence of the doctrine 
of national interest is that the highest duty of a 
government is to safeguard the interests of its 
citizens, and that, in doing so, it is justified in 
making use of any weapons it considers 
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necessary. If a citizen goes into some distant 
region to do business and his property is en- 
dangered, his government feels obliged’ to 
defend him — if necessary, at a cost a thousand 
times as great as the value of his property. In 
order to defend its rights on the high seas, a 
nation will go to war and spend billions of 
dollars and sacrifice thousands of lives. 

The doctrine of national sovereignty main- 
tains that a nation is a final or ultimate political 
unity, with no power above it, and that it has a 
right to choose its own policies and determine 
its own course of action. It is obvious that if 
each of sixty political divisions is absolutely 
sovereign, then law and government are im- 
possible. Sovereignty creates lawlessness and 
anarchy, whether sovereignty resides in tribes, 
walled cities, feudal baronies, states, or nations. 

The doctrine of national honor is very similar 
to the idea of individual honor which prevailed 
in the days of the duel. A writer on this subject 
has listed one hundred and thirty-six types of 
national dishonor, including insults to the flag, 
refusal to make apology demanded, disregard 
of diplomatic customs, etc. No doctrine is more 
paradoxical than the doctrine of national 
patriotism ; it may prove to be either a blessing 
or a curse. If patriotism is defined as love of 
one’s countrymen, devotion to the ideals of 
one’s nation, and the willingness to serve and 
suffer on behalf of one’s people and their ideals, 
it is a glorious thing. But too often patriotism 
is defined as the duty of a citizen to obey his 
government at all times, even if it commands 
him to participate in a duel with a neighboring 
nation, 

These dogmas of nationalism which I have 
just outlined are now accepted by all the great 
nations of the world. And what is the result? 
To uphold these dogmas, every government 
feels itself obliged to engage in a race of com- 
petitive armaments with every other govern- 
ment. But to maintain huge military and naval 
establishments calls for a steady outpouring of 
national wealth and man power; and the citi- 
zens of a country simply will not bear the 
crushing burdens of taxation and conscription 
unless they are afraid of what will happen if 
they fall behind in armaments. Consequently, 
it becomes the duty of those who advocate 
military and naval preparedness to break down 
the nation’s common sense by creating suspi- 
cion and fear of other nations. 
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Thus nationalists are always drawing pic- 
tures — of themselves and other peoples. They 
exaggerate their own virtues and minimize 
their own faults, while distorting the vices of 
other countries and underestimating their 
achievements. When the nationalists of all na- 
tions are engaged in this pursuit, the result is a 
group of caricatures that bear little resém- 
blance to reality. These false pictures generate 
such emotions as consciousness of difference, 
suspicion, fear, and hatred. Without these 
emotions, humanity would not engage’ in 
wholesale slaughter. 

Of the manufacture of national bogeys there 
is no end, and it is not confined to any one 
country. Japanese militarists, for example, are 
carrying on propaganda designed to make 
their people suspicious and afraid of the 
United States. And in this country, also, a 
systematic effort is being made with the same 
object in view toward other peoples. Military 
and naval campaigns for preparedness tend to 
inculcate the idea that war is inevitable; they 
overestimate the degree of security afforded 
by armaments; they minimize the efficacy of 
international agencies of justice; they accen- 
tuate the more dangerous dogmas of national- 
ism; and they create suspicion and fear even 
between nations that are bound together by 
ancient bonds of good will and codperation. 

Let us look at one or two illustrations. A 
prominent general recently said: “The United 
States is as helpless as a chick facing flying 
wolves.” Go through the files of any newspaper 
that strongly urges more armaments and 
notice the constant appeal to fear. An extreme 
but not isolated illustration is found in the 
Hearst press. Some months ago the various 
papers in this chain ran a series of articles by 
General Mitchell, which were described by the 
editor as follows: “Another step in the aérial 
war plans of Asiatic powers against the United 
States is startlingly outlined by General Wil- 
liam Mitchell, former Assistant Chief of the 
U. S. Army Air Service, in the accompanying 
article. This is the third article of a notable 
series prepared for the Hearst newspapers, in 
which General Mitchell, for the information of 
the American people, is presenting his views on 
‘The Air Requirements of the United States.’ 
In last Sunday’s article General Mitchell re- 
vealed secret tactical plans of the Japanese 
General Staff for a bombing attack upon Los 
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Angeles and San Francisco by a fleet of planes 
landed in Lower California immediately after a 
sudden declaration of war against the United 
States. In to-day’s article General Mitchell tells 
how an Asiatic aérial assault could be made 
simultaneously upon Alaska, Hawaii, and the 
Philippines with the object of seizing these 
American possessions.” 

Qn: the occasion of a visit of the American 
fleet to San Francisco a local paper published a 
scare editorial which contained the following 
paragraph: “ Tbe next war — and that war may 
not be so very far distant, if we are to believe 
reports seeping out of Tokyo and Washington 
—will be a sea war. It will be fought af sea, 
by vessels of the navy. To-day, 145 vessels of 
war lie in the bay, aboard which close to 50,000 
men are quartered. There is a reason why this 
Jieet lies in San Francisco waters to-day. That 
reason will be forthcoming before so many 
months pass by. In 1914 another great armada 
lay in the waters of Portsmouth harbor, Great 
Britain. One month later the world was em- 
barked on its greatest war-making venture. 
Citizens of San Francisco and the bay cities 
should not fail to realize that the visit of this 
monster fleet here bears a significance that 
cannot be too strongly impressed upon them. 
The months that are to come will reveal just at 
what this article is driving.” 

In addition to creating suspicion and fear, 
the militarists find it necessary to warn the 
public against reliance upon the agencies of 
peace. A good illustration of this line of argu- 
ment.can be found in the words of Rear Ad- 
miral Rodgers: “The popular suggestion for 
securing peace is by means of treaties, interna- 
tional conferences, and world courts and other 
diplomatic and economic agreements, which 
endeavor to anticipate points of friction and, 
by some preéxisting code of rules, provide for 
their decision when they occur. It is hoped that 
the existing rule will be observed in time of 
great national emotion when people are so 
moved that they contemplate war. It is a vain 
hope. We all know that great collective emo- 
tions are only restrained by force, not reason. 

. While international arbitral courts can 
do much to remove minor causes of interna- 
tional friction, it is almost hopeless for us to 
look for a Permanent Court of International 
Justice to bestow peace on the world by judi- 
cial procedure.” Elsewhere the Admiral says: 
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“The League is a rope of satid. ... This 
country is rich and is the envy of other nations, 
We want for nothing and wrongly attribute to 
others the same spirit that actuates us. . . 
We cannot maintain our leading position in the 
world as a great, progressive, democratic na- 
tion with a popular government unless our 
armed strength is kept i in page: readiness to 
defend our riches,” 

“When the blood rushes to a nation’s head,” 
writes an editor who is devoted to prepared. 
ness, “and armies are on the march, pledges 
made not to fight become scraps of paper. 
Nothing is more futile.” This same note of 
cynicism is revealed in the following editorial 
from the Army and Navy Fournal: “The pro- 
posal to outlaw war is one of those projects 
which appeal specially to a nation seeking an 
object not revealed on first presentation. To 
the pacifist and unthinking, it has a pleasant 
tinkling sound foreannouncing the fruition of 
that wonderful idea of the Brotherhood of Man 
of which Tennyson sang so sweetly half a 
century ago. But to the hard-headed, practical 
statesman who is unwilling to jeopardize the 
vital interests of America, who is confronted 
by the specific declaration of the Constitution 
reserving the war-making power to Congress, 
and who is indisposed to permit the United 
States to be drawn into foreign entanglements, 
it has a harsh, raucous note which cries ‘ Dan- 
ger!” We doubt if the Administration will 
negotiate any such pacts, and if it does— 
well, the Senate will dispose of them as it did of 
the League of Nations.” 

Rear Admiral Fiske, in addressing a very 
influential audience, recently said: “Interna- 
tional law is not law at all; and incalculable 
harm has been done to our national security by 
those jurists and statesmen who have made the 
people believe that it is. The plain fact is 
that international law is largely international 
humbug.” 

It is natural that advocates of armed. pre- 
paredness, believing as they do that war is 
inevitable, and being cynical concerning inter- 
national agencies of peace, should make a 
determined effort to extend military training in 
the schools and colleges of the country. Most 
citizens are unaware of the extraordinary 
growth of militarism in the educational institu- 
tions of the United States. In a period of fifteen 
years, Federal expenses on military training in 
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civil. schools have increased fifteenfold; the 
number of institutions giving such training has 
increased fourfold; the army personnel de- 
tailed to conduct this training has increased 
eighteenfold; the number of students enrolled 
has increased fourfold. In eighty-six colleges 


and universities, students are required to take 


military training for two years if they desire to 
remain in school. Thus the campaign of armed 
preparedness is rapidly militarizing our edu- 
cational institutions. 

Thus far, I have attempted to show that 
modern wars arise out of the suspicions, fears, 
and enmities generated by nationalism and its 
prevailing dogmas. I have tried to locate the 
danger against which the nationalist wants to 
arm us. I have indicated that the greatest 
danger is to be found, not beyond our borders, 
but within our gates. To the militarist of every 
nation who points the finger of suspicion at this 
or that foreign people, saying, “Behold your 
enemy and arm against him,” my answer is, 
“Thou art the enemy!” In the face of this 
peril, what methods of national defense are 
likely to be most effective? 

My platform for preparedness has five 
planks. First, a nation-wide campaign of 
education to remove suspicion, fear, and hatred 
of other peoples and to increase international 
understanding and good will. We should have 
a Department of Peace, with a Secretary of 
Peace, an adequate staff, and a budget of at 
least one-sixth of the six hundred millions that 
we are now spending annually on the current 
expenses of our army and navy. For one 
hundred million dollars a year our government 
could provide for the following: a Department 
of Peace, with a Secretary of Peace and an ade- 
quate staff; ten regional offices in the United 
States, each with ten regional secretaries; forty 
foreign offices, each with five foreign secre- 
taries; an editor-in-chief of peace publications 
and an adequate staff; the free circulation of a 
million copies of a monthly peace magazine; 
the free circulation of twelve million copies of 
peace booklets annually; the distribution of a 
huge quantity of peace posters; the production 
of twenty. peace moving picture films ‘each 
year; the free distribution of fifty selected 
books on international problems to 20,000 
libraries; the support of 10,000 American stu- 
dents abroad, and 10,000 foreign students in 
our colleges and universities; the support of 
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two hundred American professors abroad, and 
two hundred foreign professors in this country; 
the maintenance of an International Univer- 
sity, including scholarships for 2,000 students; 
the maintenance of 1,000 professors of interna- 
tional relations in American colleges and 5,000 
such teachers in our high schools; the main- 
tenance of one hundred summer camps and the 
payment of the camp expenses of 40,000 young 
men and women each year; the promotion of an 
annual peace day; the conducting of twenty 
World Friendship Cruises annually; the erec- 
tion of peace monuments; and the support of 
numerous international peace projects. All this 
for one hundred million dollars a year, as com- 
pared with the six hundred millions we spend 
annually on the army and navy! 

My second plank calls for hearty codpera- 
tion on the part of our government with other 
countries in creating and strengthening a peace 
system through which all international con- 
troversies may be settled by pacific means. 
This system includes conciliation, arbitration, 
the World Court, international conferences, 
the Pan-American Union, the League of Na- 
tions, and the International Labor Office. 
Fortunately, our government is in process of 
negotiating conciliation treaties with most of 
the countries of the world. These treaties 
provide for a board of conciliation which is em- 
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powered to make an investigation and report 
in any time of crisis and provide for a “cooling 
off” period of one year, or until after the con- 
ciliation report is made. Arbitration treaties 
are also being negotiated with many nations. 
The only thing that stands in the way of our 
entrance into the Permanent Court of Interna- 
tional Justice is the Senate’s insistence upon 
the right to veto the giving of an advisory 
opinion by the Court concerning any question 
in which we claim an interest. The Pan-Ameri- 
can Union, the League of Nations, and the 
International Labor Office are steadily growing 
in influence and effectiveness. Hearty codpera- 
tion with these agencies would greatly 
strengthen the prospects for world peace. 

My third plank calls for the outlawry and 
renunciation of war. Fortunately, the Kellogg- 
Briand treaty has been signed by fifteen na- 
tions, and some thirty-five other powers have 
signified their intention of adhering to it. In the 
first article of this treaty the signatories re- 
nounce war as an instrument of national 
policy, while in the second article they agree to 
settle all disputes of whatever origin or nature 
by some pacific means. It is true that this 
treaty is accompanied by interpretative notes 
from the respective governments which go a 
long way toward nullifying its significance. 
But it is important to remember that the 
respective nations are not signing and ratifying 
these accompanying notes, simply the declara- 
tion renouncing war and the agreement to 
settle all disputes peaceably. If the qualifica- 
tions were withdrawn and the treaty allowed to 
mean what it says, war would become an 
illegal method of attempting to settle interna- 
tional controversies. Law and public opinion 
would then be on the side of peace. 

My fourth plank provides for the abandon- 
ment of the use of armed force in other coun- 
tries. Our government should seek to protect 
the interests of our citizens in other lands by 
pacific means but not by armaments. Our 
citizens should be told that if they go abroad, 
they must take the risks involved and not 
expect our government to send marines and 
gunboats every time there is a riot or rebellion. 
This new policy would certainly result in some 


losses for American citizens abroad, but noth. 


ing like as much as the expense involved in 
maintaining armaments. 

My fifth plank calls for disarmament, for the 
double reason that armaments are not neces- 
sary and that they are highly provocative and 
a chief cause of hostility between nations. I am 
talking about armies and navies that are main- 
tained for use against other nations. A police 
force to be used against individual criminals 
and mobs seems to me to be necessary. It is 
important, however, to realize the vital dis- 
tinction between municipal police and a 
municipal army. It is one thing to maintain 
policemen to protect society against individual 
wrongdoers and lawless mobs; it would be an 
entirely different thing for Boston to send a 
municipal army against a similar armed body 
from Portland. Policemen are needed, but 
there is no corresponding need for municipal 
soldiers. Moreover, I am strongly convinced 
that we do not need a national army and navy 
to safeguard our shores against invasion. Is the 
strength of the British fleet the reason why we 
do not invade England? Is the Japanese fleet 
all that keeps us from seizing Tokyo? Certainly 
not! Neither is it the American fleet that keeps 
England or Japan from invading this country. 
So far as the United States is concerned, the 
fear of invasion is one of the dangerous delu- 
sions created by extreme nationalism. 

To summarize my position briefly, there are 
two kinds of preparedness. I have tried to 
indicate the inadequacies and perils of the 
policy of building armaments upon a founda- 
tion of suspicion, fear, and cynicism. The 
programme of preparedness which I have 
outlined includes disarmament, the outlawry 
and renunciation of war, the abandonment of 
armed intervention, a campaign of education to 
increase international understanding and good 
will, and the creation and strengthening of an 
adequate peace system. If our government 
would devote to this programme even a small 
fraction of the money and man power now 
being devoted to armed preparedness, I have 
no doubt whatever that the American people 
would be much more likely to maintain 
security and justice. 





Wi 
The Delusions of Pacifisis 


by REAR ADMIRAL 


W. MILITARISTS deplore the evils of 
war just as much as the pacifists do. We know 
more than they about the misery, the poverty, 
the physical and mental torture that war has 
caused and we are quite as eager to see it pre- 
vented in the future. Where we differ with the 
pacifists is in refusing to believe that disarma- 
ment would be a solution. On the contrary, we 
believe that disarmament as a remedy would 
be immeasurably worse than the disease. 

We base this belief upon the lessons of his- 
tory. I think I hear the pacifists object: “Oh, 
we know all about history and the wars of his- 
tory. You don’t need to tell us about them. But 
history is concerned with the people of distant 
ages, who were less civilized than we are. The 
history of ancient times has nothing to do with 
the present.” In other words, the pacifists 
virtually endorse Henry Ford’s famous aphor- 
ism, “History is bunk.” 

The militarists have more respect for history. 
We hold the past record of mankind to be the 
only test by which we may predict the probable 
behavior of mankind in the future. Contrary 
to the statements of the pacifists, there has 
been no essential change in the nature of man 
which could be expected to exempt him from 
the rules of human conduct that have obtained 
in the past. History shows that he has not 
changed, either physically, mentally, morally, 
or spiritually, since the days of ancient Greece. 
We doubt, therefore, that he is any more 
“civilized.” Has the twentieth century pro- 
duced any greater orator than Demosthenes, 
any greater general, statesman, and lawgiver 
than Julius Caesar, any greater poet than 
Homer, any greater sculptor than Praxiteles, 
any more versatile genius than Leonardo da 
Vinci? What evidence can the pacifists offer to 
prove that the intellect and emotions of modern 
man have reached a higher state than those of 
past ages? 

The fighting instinct was present in the 
earliest man and in all the stages of his develop- 
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ment it has not disappeared. The use of armed 
force has always been a necessary adjunct of 
property — either for its seizure or its protec- 
tion. Doubtless as soon as the primitive savages 
acquired possessions— such as wives, chil- 
dren, food, and shelter — they found that they 
had to fight to protect them from theft by other 
savages. Later, when tribes were formed and 
villages built, each tribe arranged for the 
codperative protection of its property as a 
whole against the inroads of other marauding 
tribes. Eventually the villages grew into 
walled cities, protected by soldiers, and then 
the cities banded together in nations. In every 
instance an armed force was necessary, for the 
same reason that a modern bank has to build 
walls around the money deposited in it. 

As long as the nations maintained their 
armaments, they were able to resist outside 
attacks and live in security and peace. But as 
the nations grew wealthy they came to abhor 
war, and for that reason refused to keep up 
their armaments. The barbarians were lying 
in wait for them, and as soon as they saw signs 
of weakness and neglect, invaded and over- 
threw them. By means of adequate armament, 
Egypt maintained her greatness for over four 
thousand years — a far longer period than any 
other nation can boast. She rose to wealth and 
greatness by a combination of industry and 
intelligence, under armed protection; but with 
wealth came decadence, inadequate armament, 
and a terrible ruin. Greece, Carthage, Rome, 
and Constantinople fell in the same manner. 

In more recent history, it has been plain that 
the nations which have been most careful in 
keeping up their armaments have nearly always 
been the ones that have achieved the most in 
civilization and prosperity. Do I hear some 
pacifist insisting. that the history of Germany 
is just the reverse — that Germany tried the 
armament scheme and went down in the dust? 
Let me point out that Germany could not have 
been dragged down if she had not first climbed 
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up, and that she climbed up by the use of 
armaments. It was by this means that little 
Brandenburg and Prussia developed into the 
great Empire of Germany. Unarmed, Germany 
would have fallen much sooner than she did. 

The progress of civilization has been accom- 
panied by a constant succession of wars. We 
militarists hold that war is an inevitable result 
of progress, not just a coincidence. If all the 
people of the world had lived separately, had 
scattered over its surface without combining 
into bands and nations and without progressing 
from the earliest state of man, there would 
have been no wars. We believe that as long as 
property — individual or national — exists, 
there will be attempts to steal it and need of an 
armed force to protect it. 

The pacifists wish us to assume that the 
world has learned its lesson from the last great 
war and that the present desire for peace is so 
_ general and overwhelming that it must have a 
great effect. But the desire for peace is nothing 
new, nor is it any stronger than it has been in 
the past. Ignoring the evidence of history to the 
contrary, the world has always believed, at the 
termination of each devastating conflict, that 
permanent peace had at last been achieved. 
Several times an international association of 
nations has been established to make perma- 
nent peace doubly certain. The League of Na- 


tions was anticipated several centuries ago by 
Henry IV of France, who devised the “Con- 
federation of Christian Nations,” and tried to 
establish it as a means of abolishing war. The 
England of Victoria’s reign firmly believed that 
the Crimean War was the last great conflict the 
world would suffer. Coming to our own coun- 
try, I speak with full knowledge when I say 
that from the end of our Civil War until 1898, 
the desire for permanent peace and the belief 
that it had been achieved were far more 
profound than they are at present. 

At that time, even the army and navy be- 
lieved that the mythical era of “ peace on earth, 
good will toward men” had arrived. It is true 
that in 1881 the navy persuaded Congress to 
make an appropriation for four new steel ships 
— the “Chicago,” “Atlanta,” “Boston,” and 
“Dolphin.” But anyone who will take the 
trouble to read the Congressional Record and 
the newspapers of that time will learn that 
Congress provided them simply because the 
other nations had very new and beautiful 
ships, and it did not look well for our old- 
fashioned vessels to appear beside them flying 
the American flag. Later on, when appropria- 
tions were made for some small battleships, 
they were called coast defense ships, and the 
law specifically stated that they were to be 
used only for actual defense. The newspapers 
emphasized this provision at the time. 

To illustrate how strongly even the army 
and navy believed that permanent peace had 
come, let me relate a conversation I had with 
Oscar T. Crosby in 1896, just after he had 
resigned from the army. Crosby had graduated 
from West Point, being number two in his 
class. We were discussing woman suffrage and 
Crosby declared that he believed in it thor- 
oughly because he was convinced that women 
had just as much intelligence and character as 
men. I asked him why it was, then, that 
women had achieved so much less than men in 
all walks of life. Crosby answered that the rea- 
son was the prevalence of war in the past, com- 
bined with the fact that women’s physical 
weakness prevented them from taking as 
successful a part in war as men. He went on to 
say that war was virtually a thing of the past, 
at least as far as civilized nations were con- 
cerned, and women would now show that they 
were just as capable as men. I agreed with him 
entirely because I, too, believed that war was a 
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thing of the past. As the opinions merely of 
individuals, these beliefs held no importance. 
But Crosby was a graduate of West Point and I 
of Annapolis, and our opinions were those not 
only of army and navy officers at that time, but 
of intelligent people generally. 

This state of mind continued throughout the 
United States until the U. S. S. “Maine” blew 
up in Havana Harbor on February 15, 1898. 
Immediately the country went into hysterics. 
Red ribbons were worn on the lapels of the 
most conservative gentlemen, bearing in gold 
letters the words “To Hell With Spain.” The 
administration under President McKinley 
made herculean efforts to calm the people and 
keep out of war, but the people themselves 
insisted on it and war was declared in April. 
At that time I was with the American fleet in 
Asia, under Dewey. Reports of the excitement 
had reached us, but we took them with a grain 
of salt, believing that they were evidence 
merely of a temporary disturbance. Even after 
war had been declared on April 27th, we could 
not bring ourselves to believe that we were 
actually going into battle. It was not until a 
few minutes before the midnight that ushered 
in May tst, that the scream of shells fired at us 
as we were going into Manila Bay awoke us 
from our dream of peace. 

Just so, if we indulge in dreams of everlasting 
peace at the present time we shall one day be 
awakened in the same rude manner. War is hor- 


rible, even to the militarists. We are no more 
brutal or cold-blooded than the pacifists; we 
simply refuse to believe that war can be done 
away with by declining to recognize its exis- 
tence. The causes of war are too deeply rooted 
in human nature ever to be abolished. The very 
same reasons that compel cities to have police- 
men make it necessary for nations to maintain 
armies and navies. There will always be out- 
laws among nations, and mob attacks in times of 
hysteria. An armed force is the only means of 
protecting property against such attacks. If 
world disarmament should be proclaimed, there 
would be world-wide helplessness against the 
mob. The same thing would happen to the 
world that happened to Boston when the police 
went on strike. Physical force is the only 
means of holding a mob in check. 

Some pacifists wish to compromise, and ad- 
vocate merely a reduction in armament; but as 
soon as they have done this they have rejected 
the principle of disarmament altogether. What 
they are then proposing is inadequate arma- 
ment, which would be successful neither as a 
protective measure nor as a gesture of interna- 
tional confidence and good will. Of course we 
militarists do not demand that a country be 
armed to the teeth; the most extreme admit 
that there can be too much armament as well as 
too little. We do insist, however, that a nation 
ought to maintain an armament proportional 
to the amount of wealth which it guards. 


Ouan Tsi T’ung Finds 
Violence weaker than Serenity 


‘hue moth, 
Enraged, 


Beats against the lamp, 


His wings forming 


Countless tiny fans — 


And falls at last 


A fragile pinch of gray ashes. . . . 


The lamp burns on, 


Tranquilly. ... 


— Paul Eldridge 
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DOUBLE Birthday 


by WILLA CATHER 


i 


‘ 

DP VEN IN AMERICAN cities, which seem 
so much alike, where people seem all to be 
living the same lives, striving for the same 
things, thinking the same thoughts, there are 
still individuals a little out of tune with the 
times — there are still survivals of a past more 
loosely woven, there are disconcerting begin- 
nings of a future yet unforseen. 

Coming out of the gray stone Court House in 
Pittsburgh on a dark November afternoon, 
Judge Hammersley encountered one of these 
men whom one does not readily place, whom 
one is, indeed, a little embarrassed to meet, 
because they have not got on as they should. 
The Judge saw him mounting the steps outside, 
leaning against the wind, holding his soft felt 
hat on with his hand, his head thrust forward 
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— hurrying with a light, quick step, and so 
intent upon his own purposes that the Judge 
could have gone out by a side door and avoided 
the meeting. But that was against his principles. 
“Good day, Albert,” he muttered, seeming 
to feel, himself, all the embarrassment of the 
encounter, for the other snatched off his hat 
with a smile of very evident pleasure, and 
something like pride. His gesture bared an 
attractive head — small, well-set, definite and 
smooth, one of those heads that look as if they 
had been turned out of some hard, rich wood by 
a workman deft with the lathe. His smooth- 
shaven face was dark — a warm coffee color — 
and his hazel eyes were warm and lively. He 
was not young, but his features had a kind 
of quick-silver mobility. His manner toward 
the stiff, frowning Judge was respectful and 
admiring — not in the least self-conscious. 
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The Judge inquired after his health and that 
of his uncle. 

“Uncle Albert is splendidly preserved for his 
age. Frail, and can’t stand any strain, but per- 
fectly all right if he keeps to his routine. He’s 
going to have a birthday soon. He will be 
eighty on the first day of December, and I shall 
be fifty-five on the same day. I was named after 
him because I was born on his twenty-fifth 
birthday.” 

“Umph.” The Judge glanced from left to 
right as if this announcement were in bad 
taste, but he put a good face on it and said with 
a kind of testy heartiness, “That will be an — 
occasion. I’d like to remember it in some way. 
Is there anything your uncle would like, any — 
recognition?” He stammered and coughed. 

Young Albert Engelhardt, as he was called, 
laughed apologetically, but with confidence. 
“T think there is, Judge Hammersley. Indeed, 
I’d thought of coming to you to ask a favor. I 
am going to have a little supper for him, and 
you know he likes good wine. In these dirty 
bootlegging times, it’s hard to get.” 

“Certainly, certainly.” The Judge spoke up 
quickly and for the first time looked Albert 
squarely in the eye. “Don’t give him any of 
that bootleg stuff. I can find something in my 
cellar. Come out to-morrow night after eight, 
with a gripsack of some sort. Very glad to help 
you out, Albert. Glad the old fellow holds up 
so well. Thank’ee, Albert,” as Engelhardt 
swung the heavy door open and held it for him 
to pass. 

Judge Hammersley’s car was waiting for 
him, and on the ride home to Squirrel Hill he 
thought with vexation about the Engelhardts. 
He was really a sympathetic man, and though 
so stern of manner, he had deep affections; was 
fiercely loyal to old friends, old families, and 
old ideals. He didn’t think highly of what is 
called success in the world to-day, but such asit 
was he wanted his friends to have it, and was 
vexed with them when they missed it. He was 
vexed with Albert for unblushingly, almost 
proudly, declaring that he was fifty-five years 
old, when he had nothing whatever to show for 
it. He was the last of the Engelhardt boys, and 
they. had none of them had anything to show. 
They all died much worse off in the world than 
they began. They began with a flourishing glass 
factory up the river, a comfortable fortune, a 
fine old house on the park in Allegheny, a good 
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standing in the community; and it was all gone, 
melted away. 

Old August Engelhardt was a thrifty, ener- 
getic man, though pig-headed — Judge Ham- 
mersley’s friend and one of his first clients. 
August’s five sons had sold the factory and 
wasted the money in fantastic individual enter- 
prises, lost the big house, and now they were all 
dead except Albert. They ought all to be alive, 
with estates and factories and families. To be 
sure, they had that queer German streak in 
them; but so had old August, and it hadn’t 
prevented his amounting to something. Their 
bringing-up was wrong; August had too free a 
hand, he was too proud of his five handsome 
boys, and too conceited. Too much tennis, 
Rhine wine punch, music, and silliness. They 
were always running over to New York, like 
this Albert. Somebody, when asked what in the 
world young Albert had ever done with his in- 
heritance, had laughingly replied that he had 
spent it on the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

Judge Hammersley didn’t see how Albert 
could hold his head up. He had some small job 
in the County Clerk’s office, was dependent 
upon it, had nothing else but the poor little 
house on the South Side where he lived with his 
old uncle. The county took care of him for the 
sake of his father, who had been a gallant off- 
cer in the Civil War, and afterward a public- 
spirited citizen and a generous employer of 
labor. But, as Judge Hammersley had bitterly 
remarked to Judge Merriman when Albert’s 
name happened to come up, “If it weren’t 
for his father’s old friends seeing that he got 
something, that fellow wouldn’t be able to 
make a living.” Next to a charge of dishonesty, 
this was the worst that could be said of any 
man. 

Judge Hammersley’s house out on Squirrel 
Hill sat under a grove of very old oak trees. 
He lived alone, with his daughter, Margaret 
Parmenter, who was a widow. She had a great 
many engagements, but she usually managed 
to dine at home with her father, and that was 
about as much society as he cared for. His 
house was comfortable in an old-fashioned way, 
well appointed — especially the library, the 
room in which he lived when he was not in bed 
or at the Court House. To-night, when he came 
down to dinner, Mrs. Parmenter was already at 
the table, dressed for an evening party. She was 
tall, handsome, with a fine, easy carriage, and 
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her face was both hard and sympathetic, like 
her father’s. She had not, however, his stiffness 
of manner, that contraction of the muscles 
which was his unconscious protest at any ir- 
regularity in the machinery of life. She ac- 
cepted blunders and accidents smoothly if not 
indifferently. 

As the old colored man pulled back the 
Judge’s chair for him, he glanced at his daugh- 
ter from under his eyebrows. 

“I saw that son of old Gus Engelhardt’s this 
afternoon,” he said in an angry, challenging 
tone. 

As a young girl his daughter had used to take 
up the challenge and hotly defend the person 
who had displeased or disappointed her father. 
But as she grew older she was conscious of that 
same feeling in herself when people fell short of 
what she expected; and she understood now 
that when her father spoke as if he were sav- 
agely attacking someone, it merely meant that 
he was disappointed or sorry for them; he never 
spoke thus of persons for whom he had no 
feeling. So she said calmly: 

“Oh, did you really? I haven’t seen him for 
years, not since the war. How was he looking? 
Shabby?” 

“Not so shabby as he ought to. That fellow’s 
likely to be in want one of these days.” 

“I’m afraid so,” Mrs. Parmenter sighed. 
“But I believe he would be rather plucky 
about it.” 

The Judge shrugged. “He’s coming out here 
to-morrow night, on some business for his 
uncle.” 

“Then I’ll have a chance to see for myself. 
He must look much older. I can’t imagine his 
ever looking really old and settled, though.” 

“See that you don’t ask him to stay. I don’t 
want the fellow hanging around. He’ll transact 
his business and.get it over. He had the face to 
admit to me that he’ll be fifty-five years old on 
the first of December. He’s giving some sort of 
birthday party for old Albert, a-hem.” The 
Judge coughed formally but was unable to 
check a smile; his lips sarcastic, but his eyes full 
of sly humor. 

“Can he be as old as that? Yes, I suppose so. 
When we were both at Mrs. Sterrett’s, in 
Rome, I was fifteen, and he must have been 
about thirty.” 

Her father coughed. “‘He’d better have been 
in Homestead!” 
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Mrs. Parmenter looked up; that was rather 
commonplace, for her father. “Oh, I don’t 
know. Albert would never have been much use 
in Homestead, and he was very useful to Mrs. 
Sterrett in Rome.” 

“What did she want the fellow hanging 
round for? All the men of her family amounted 
to something.” 

“To too much! There must be some butter- 
flies if one is going to give house parties, and the 
Sterretts and Dents were all heavyweights. He 
was in Rome a long while; three years, I think. 
He had a gorgeous time. Anyway, he learned to 
speak Italian very well, and that helps him out 
now, doesn’t it? You still send for him at the 
Court House when you need an interpreter?” 

“That’s not often. He picks up a few dollars. 
Nice business for his father’s son.” 

After dinner the Judge retired to his library, 
where the gas fire was lit, and his book at hand, 
with a paper-knife inserted to mark the place 
where he had left off reading last night at 
exactly ten-thirty. On his way he went to the 
front door, opened it, turned on the porch light, 
and looked at the thermometer, making an 
entry in a little notebook. In a few moments his 
daughter, in an evening cloak, stopped at the 
library door to wish him good night and went 
down the hall. He listened for the closing of the 
front door; it was a reassuring sound to him. 
He liked the feeling of an orderly house, empty 
for himself and his books all evening. He was 
deeply read in divinity, philosophy, and in the 
early history of North America. 


W HILE JuDGE HAMMERSLEY was set- 
tling down to his book, Albert Engelhardt was 
sitting at home in a garnet velvet smoking- 
jacket, at an upright piano, playing Schu- 
mann’s Kreisleriana for his old uncle. They 
lived, certainly, in a queer part of the city, on 
one of the dingy streets that run uphill off 
noisy Carson Street, in a little two-story brick 
house, a workingman’s house, that Albert’s 
father had taken over long ago in satisfaction of 
a bad debt. When his father had acquired this 
building, it was a mere nothing — the Engel- 
hardts were then living in their big, many- 
gabled, so-German house on the Park, in 
Allegheny; and they owned many other build- 
ings, besides the glass factory up the river. 
After the father’s death, when the sons con- 
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verted houses and lands into cash, this forgot- 
ten little house on the South Side had somehow 
never been sold or mortgaged. A day came 
when Albert, the last surviving son, found this 
piece of property the only thing he owned in the 
world besides his personal effects. His uncle, 
having had a crushing disappointment, wanted 
at that time to retire from the practice of 
medicine, so Albert settled in the South Side 
house and took his uncle with him. 

He had not gone there in any mood of de- 
spair. His impoverishment had come about 
gradually, and before he took possession of 
these quarters he had been living in a boarding 
house; the change seemed going up instead of 
going down in the world. He was delighted to 
have a home again, to unpack his own furniture 
and his books and pictures — the most valuable 
in the world to him, because they were full of 
his own history and that of his family, were like 
part of his own personality. All the years and 
the youth which had slipped away from him 
still clung to these things. 

At his piano, under his Degas drawing in 
black and red — three ballet girls at the bar — 
or seated at his beautiful inlaid writing table, 
he was still the elegant young man who sat 
there long ago. His rugs were fine ones, his 
collection of books was large and very personal. 
It was full of works which, though so recent, 
were already immensely far away and dimin- 
ished. The glad, rebellious excitement they had 
once caused in the world he could recapture 
only in memory. Their power to seduce and 
stimulate the young, the living, was utterly 
gone. There was a complete file of the Yellow 
Book, for instance; who could extract sweet 
poison from those volumes now? A portfolio of 
the drawings of Aubrey Beardsley — deca- 
dent, had they been called? A slender, padded 
volume — the complete works of a great new 
poet, Ernest Dowson. Oscar Wilde, whose 
wickedness was now so outdone that he looked 
like the poor old hat of some Victorian 
belle, wired and feathered and garlanded and 
faded. 

Albert and his uncle occupied only the upper 
floor of their house. The ground floor was let to 
an old German glass engraver who had once 
been a workman in August Engelhardt’s fac- 
tory. His wife was a good cook, and every night 
sent their dinner up hot on the dumb-waiter. 
The house opened directly upon the street, and 
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to reach Albert’s apartment one went down a 
narrow paved alley at the side of the building 
and mounted an outside flight of wooden stairs 
at the back. They had only four rooms — two 
bedrooms, a snug sitting room in which they 
dined, and a small kitchen where Albert got 
breakfast every morning. After he had gone to 
work, Mrs. Rudder came up from downstairs 
to wash the dishes and do the cleaning, and to 
cheer up old Doctor Engelhardt. 

At dinner this evening Albert had told his 
uncle about meeting Judge Hammersley, and of 
his particular inquiries after his health. The 
old man was very proud and received this in- 
telligence as his due, but could not conceal a 
certain gratification. 

“The daughter, she still lives with him? A 
damned fine-looking woman!” he muttered 
between his teeth. Uncle Albert, a bachelor, 
had been a professed connoisseur of ladies in 
his day. 

Immediately after dinner, unless he were 
going somewhere, Albert always played for his 
uncle for an hour. He played extremely well. 
Doctor Albert sat by the fire smoking his cigar. 
While he listened, the look of wisdom and pro- 
fessional authority faded, and many changes 
went over his face, as if he were playing a little 
drama to himself; moods of scorn and contempt, 
of rakish vanity, sentimental melancholy . . . 
and something remote and lonely. The Doctor 
had always flattered himself that he resembled 
a satyr, because the tops of his ears were 
slightly pointed; and he used to hint to his 
nephews that his large pendulous nose was the 
index of an excessively amorous disposition. 
His mouth was full of long, yellowish teeth, all 
crowded irregularly, which he snapped and 
ground together when he uttered denunciations 
of modern art or the Eighteenth Amendment. 
He wore his mustache short and twisted up at 
the corners. His thick gray hair was cut close 
and upright, in the bristling French fashion. 
His hands were small and fastidious, high- 
knuckled, quite elegant in shape. 

Across the Doctor’s throat ran a long, jagged 
scar. He used to mutter to his young nephews 
that it had been justly inflicted by an outraged 
husband — a pistol shot in the dark. But his 
brother August always said that he had been 
cut by glass, when, wandering about in the 
garden one night after drinking too much 
punch, he had fallen into the cold-frames. 
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After playing Schumann for some time, Al- 
bert, without stopping, went into Stravinsky. 

Doctor Engelhardt by the gas fire stirred un- 
easily, turned his important head toward his 
nephew, and snapped his teeth. “Br-r-r, that 
stuff! Poverty of imagination, poverty of musi- 
cal invention; fin-de-siécle!” 

Albert laughed. “I thought you were asleep. 
Why will you use that phrase? It shows your 
vintage. Like this any better?” He began the 
second act of Pélleas et Mélisande. 

The Doctor nodded. “Yes, that is better, 
though I’m not fooled by it.” He wrinkled his 
nose as if he were smelling out something, and 
squinted with superior discernment. “To this 
canaille that is all very new; but to me it goes 
back to Bach.” 

“Yes, if you like.” 

Albert, like Judge Hammersley, was jealous 
of his solitude — liked a few hours with his 
books. It was time for Uncle Doctor to be turn- 
ing in. He ended the music by playing half a 
dozen old German songs which the old fellow 
always wanted but never asked for. The Doc- 
tor’s chin sank into his shirt front. His face 
took on a look of deep, resigned sadness; his 
features, losing their conscious importance, 
seemed to shrink a good deal. His nephew knew 
that this was the mood in which he would most 
patiently turn to rest and darkness. Doctor 
Engelhardt had had a heavy loss late in 
life. Indeed, he had suffered the same loss 
twice. 

As Albert left the piano, the Doctor rose and 
walked a little stiffly across the room. At the 
door of his chamber he paused, brought his 
hand up in a kind of military salute and 
gravely bowed, so low that one saw only the 
square up-standing gray brush on the top of his 
head and the long pear-shaped nose. After this 
he closed the door behind him. Albert sat down 
to his book. Very soon he heard the bath water 
running. Having taken his bath, the Doctor 
would get into bed immediately to avoid catch- 
ing cold. Luckily, he usually slept well. Perhaps 
he dreamed of that unfortunate young singer 
whom he sometimes called, to his nephew and 
himself, “the lost Lenore.” 
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ane YEARS aco, when the Engel- 
hardt boys were still living in the old house in 
Allegheny with their mother, after their fa- 
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ther’s death, Doctor Engelhardt was practising 
medicine, and had an office on the Park, five 
minutes’ walk from his sister-in-law. He usually 
lunched with the family, after his morning 
office hours were over. They always had a good 
cook, and the Allegheny market was one of the 
best in the world. Mrs. Engelhardt went to 
market every morning of her life; such vege- 
tables and poultry, such cheeses and sausages 
and smoked and pickled fish as one could buy 
there! Soon after she had made her rounds, 
boys in white aprons would come running 
across the Park with her purchases. Everyone 
knew the Engelhardt house, built of many- 
colored bricks, with gables and turrets, and on 
the west a large stained-glass window represent- 
ing a scene on the Grand Canal in Venice, the 
Church of Santa Maria della Salute in the 
background, in the foreground a gondola with 
a slender gondolier. People said August and 
Mrs. Engelhardt should be solidly seated in the 
prow to make the picture complete. 

Doctor Engelhardt’s especial interest was the 
throat, preferably the singing throat. He had 
studied every scrap of manuscript that Manuel 
Garcia had left behind him, every reported 
conversation with him. He had doctored many 
singers, and imagined he had saved many 
voices. Pittsburgh air is not good for the throat, 
and traveling artists often had need of medical 
assistance. Conductors of orchestras and sing- 
ing societies recommended Doctor Engelhardt 
because he was very lax about collecting fees 
from professionals, especially if they sent him a 
photograph floridly inscribed. He had been 
a medical student in New York while Patti was 
still singing; his biography fell into chapters 
of great voices as a turfman’s falls into chapters 
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Shall We Live Forever? 


Al Reply te Darrow’s “Wyth of the Sout” 


by CLARENCE TRUE WILSON 


If a man die, shall be live again? 
— Jos, xiv, 14 


i DouBT NoT the first man who ever 
faced death asked the same question, and it 
has been of universal interest since. If it be 
true that we are to live forever, this life, this 
hour is crowned with a sublimity it could not 
otherwise know; a new light, a new inspiration, 
is given to the experiences of human life, and 
the opening vistas of the future are invested 
with attractiveness and a kind of glory. But if 
we find that “‘you and I are destined like 
streaks of the morning cloud to melt into the 
infinite azure of the past,” then our views of 
every day and every duty must undergo a 
complete change. 

To the old query of Job’s day millions have 
confidently answered in the affirmative. Mil- 
lions more have doubted, while some thousands 
have emphatically denied. The question I want 
to discuss is not “Have we absolute knowledge 
that the soul survives the shock of death?” but 
“Have we rational grounds for belief?” For this 
there are two kinds of evidence: first, facts, 
which appeal to the reason by the inductive 
method — facts concerning the mind, its na- 
ture and operation, and facts concerning the 
moral nature; second, facts concerning God, 
His work, His evident purpose, the indications 
from His methods of government. We shall 
inquire if the Christian doctrine of immortality 
is rational, if it is in harmony with a spiritual 
interpretation of nature, and if it blends with 
the indisputable facts of man’s character. 

An immortal life for the soul is not impossi- 
ble. There is nothing in science or philosophy 
which is inconsistent with such a belief, and 
we know of nothing inconsistent with it in the 
will of God or in the nature of man. There is no 
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possibility of proving that immortality does 
not exist, for no one is justified in making that 
statement until he has explored the entire 
universe and found that it contains no souls, 
Moreover, even if it were possible to make such 
an exploration, it is certain that we are not 
possessed of such powers and faculties as would 
be required to find souls. Our sense organs are 
not sufficiently acute to enable us to discern 
a spirit. Even matter, about which, in com- 
parison, we know much, possesses many quali- 
ties which are too fine for our perception. Men 
were acquainted with water long before they 
understood the subtle power of steam; they 
saw the lightning flash many times before 
they were enabled to harness electricity. If there 
are these powers in matter too fine for our 
grasp, then certainly we must recognize that 
spirit is not susceptible of analysis. Since we 
see that no man possesses sufficiently delicate 
senses, even if he could examine the entire 
universe it would be manifestly impossible to 
prove that there is no soul and no future ex- 
istence. 

A young medical student returned down 
South and taunted his old colored mammy on 
her faith. He said, “Mammy, I have dissected 
a Negro, just after he died. I examined his 
blood, his bones, his brains. I followed every 
nerve and sinew; and I never saw a soul or 
where one had been.” 

“Child, you certainly is ignorant for one 
who has been to school so long. I wouldn’t 
think you would ever try to find a live soul 
in a dead Negro.” 

That settled the controversy. 

The nature and constitution of the soul 
indicate that it may dwell apart from the 
body. The body is constantly undergoing 
changes. Every atom with which I began my 





life has gone long since. It is a well established 
fact that I have already changed bodies several 
times. Yet amid all this flux and flow of 
material, I am conscious of being the same per- 
son. It is certain that the same process of dis- 
solution and change which takes place suddenly 
at death is going on gradually now. “I died 
daily.” Joined as companions for life, soul and 
body might seem to have the same fate; but 
they do not. The bodily organism wastes and 
decays, but there remains the abiding person- 
ality of the self-conscious agent who dwells 


within. Its persistence reveals the possibility 
of future existence as clearly as though one 
rose from the dead. The dust returns to the 
earth as it was, the spirit unto the God who 
gave it. Man’s spirit is not made up of atoms 
that waste and change, but is a simple spiritual 
unity. As such, it is not subject to the law of 
decay. Its extinction would mean annihilation, 
but there is no indication in nature or the Bible 
that God has ever annihilated a single atom, 
much less a conscious spirit. 


THE EVIDENCE OF EVOLUTION 


In the universal law of development there is 
a strong theistic basis for the faith that death 
will not destroy our being. “The study of the 
phenomena of matter and of mind by those who 
have given their lives to this specialty shows 
that the great general law of creation is that 
things shall begin in the small and grow to the 
large; begin in the rough and grow to the fine; 
that complexity is not first in the order of 
being, but simplicity; that matter in its sim- 
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plest form lies at the basis, the beginning of 
things, but the trend of all development of 
worlds, of plants, of animals, of men, is per- 
petually away from matter in its coarser and 
grosser manifestations toward something sub- 
tler, finer, more intricate, more complex, less 
sensuous, less palpable, less tangible, but none 
the less real.” We need not attempt to draw 
out the argument as illustrated by the facts of 
natural science. We are all aware of the general 
truth that the first forms of life were crude. 
Man is no exception to the universal tendency; 


human development or evolution is from rude- 
ness and savagery toward the enlightenment 
and refinement of civilization; away from the 
life of the body that is fed only by the stomach, 
by the hands, by the eyes, the ears, and the 
tongue, to the life that is fed by thought. 

It is immaterial for the present purpose 
which theory of the origin of man is adopted: 
whether man began his life here as a perfect 
being physically, intellectually, and morally, 
and then fell, or whether he originally developed 
from the lower animals. If man fell, the un- 
doubted historical evidence is that soon after 
his fall he was a savage; and that only in the 
slow growth of the centuries has he grown 
toward refinement, beauty, duty, thought, and 
the loftiness of spiritual aspiration. 

Evolution or development — whichever you 
choose to call it — if it be studied as the ex- 
pression of a universal law, brings us up to the 
point where another law, the law of continuity, 
requires us to demand of the theistic evolution- 
ist the grounds for his belief that death stops 
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evolution. Life itself is the best denial of death; 
the sublime New Testament theory of develop- 
ment — that life begins here and that its full- 
ness and richness await us beyond — alone 
accords with what in a physical sense we know 
of both the laws of evolution and continuity. 
If development ceases at the door of the grave, 
if death ends all, then we ask the doubter to 
explain why a God of wisdom and power 
should ordain development to proceed so far 
and no farther. We ask him to show how he 
knows that death is the sudden and arbitrary 
cessation of all growth and development. 


EVIDENCE OF MAN’S SOUL 


You have heard the criticism that in the 
pulpit we ignore the body. This one-sidedness, 
if the charge is true, is more than matched by 
the manner in which many practical scientists 
ignore the spirit. All their strength is spent in 
the study of organisms. If you read Dr. Car- 
penter on the brain, you may feel that “man 
is nothing but a retort in which various chem- 
ical elements are mingled and by certain physi- 
cal processes converted into cerebral matter.” 

But man is more than his intellectual proc- 
esses. He has the Godlike sense of justice, the 
power of love and heavenly aspiration. No 
philosophy can be constructed which leaves 
out these phenomena and no explanation can 
be made of them on the ground of materialism. 
If you admit the spiritual nature of God, you 
sweep materialism from its foundations as the 
sole explanation of the universe. Materialism 
cannot account for the facts of mind. Every 
attempt to do so has led to utter absurdities. 
“Tt is still true that if physical properties re- 
quire a substantive matter as their ground, 
mental facts require a substantive spirit as their 
ground. Indeed, the proof of a spiritual mind 
in man is just as clear and sure as the proof of a 
substantive matter in the physical universe.” 
The.continuity of self-consciousness proves our 
spiritual nature. We are not the visible form 
but the spiritual inhabitant of the form. We 
wear a different body to-day from what we wore 
seven years ago. Every atom of our frame has 
changed, but we remain the same person. 

Take the living form, mutilate it — cut off 
one member after another: you do not invade 
the citadel of life; you have not affected the 
power of thought or diminished its force. It 
remains with unwasted vigor when the body is 
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crippled, emaciated, or wrenched into hideous 
deformity. If the seat of sensation or the con- 
scious personality is independent of the body, 
we have no right to assume that it is dependent 
on the same forces that sustain the natural 
body. 

Memory, reason, conscious thought, the 
power to love and hate, to enjoy pleasure and 
to suffer pain, may remain intact until the 
moment of death. If these traits of personality 
were dependent on natural forces, they would 
be affected by the diseases that cause death 
and by the perpetual changes of the body. 
Yet, through them all personality remains 
intact. Is it unreasonable, then, to assume that 
personality, thus proved to be different from 
the body, does not die with it? Does it not seem 
probable that at death the soul, comprising 
all the elements of personality, merely lays 
aside the body like a garment? Thus does na- 
ture prophesy a future life. 


EVOLUTION POINTS TO IMMORTALITY 


The capacity of the soul for endless improve- 
ment, service, and worship points to a future 
which will make possible further development 
than we achieve here. If immortality be but 
an iridescent dream, the most illustrious lives 
that earth has known may well be represented 
by broken pillars and unfinished shafts. Think 
of the men who perished in the bloom of youth 
when all our skies were dark with clouds of war. 
Count the poets who scarce began to sing ere 
death laid hold on them — Keats, Shelley, 
Byron, Burns, and Poe. Remember the men of 
genius whose sun was eclipsed at noon — 
Shakespeare, Lincoln, Robert Louis Stevenson. 
Recall those who, though they lived their 
fourscore years, went down to death with eyes 
undimmed and mental vigor unabated. No 
man who ever lived and wrought to truth and 
righteousness exhausted his capacity at eighty 
or could exhaust it at twice eighty. He only 
exercised it transiently and passed away. 
These are life’s “withheld completions.” 

Now if we know anything about nature, she 
is infinitely economical. Science itself declares 
nature never takes anything out of one king- 
dom without putting it into another. That is 
the law of conservation. If that is correct, he is 
right who says, “There is no death. What seems 
so is transition.” 

The first right we have is a fair chance to 
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come to ourselves, to our best selves. God guar- 
antees that right to a moth or a fly. A fly comes 
to itself; all there is in its nature is permitted 
to unfold itself and come out. But a man does 
not come to himself here. The majority of men 
have scarcely any idea of the potent and splen- 
did faculties slumbering in them. Shall God 
bring out all there is in an insect that flits for 
an hour in the summer twilight, and then to the 
best and loftiest being He has made — the 
being to whom He gave the rule and dominion 
of this world, and whom He has crowned with 
glory and honor — shall He give him no chance 
to come to himself ? Sir Isaac Newton, when he 
was an old man, said he did not know how 
he appeared to other people but to himself he 
seemed like a little child, picking up a few 
pebbles of truth here and there upon the shore, 
while the great ocean of undiscovered truth lay 
unexplored before him. 


JUSTICE DEMANDS IMMORTALITY 


Man’s spiritual desire for immortal happi- 
ness is almost universal; no race or tribe even 
partially civilized has been found without it. 
It is as persistent as it is inescapable; it grows 
stronger as the race advances. Some beliefs 
are outgrown; they belonged to the world’s 
childhood. But the greatest thinkers of the 
ages have been the strongest advocates of man’s 
immortality — Socrates or Saint Paul, Sir 
Isaac Newton or John Wesley. 

Moreover this belief is strongest in our best 
moments. When the heart is purest and the 
mind clearest and our spiritual natures come in 
closest touch with God, then it is that the hope 
of future existence looms largest. Such longing 
must be of divine implanting. The beast does 
not have it; only man is thrilled by it. The 
nearer we approach to God the more we are 
conscious of it. It cannot be a delusion. God 
makes provision for the gratification of all 
legitimate desires; light for the eye, music for 
the ear, food for the stomach, knowledge for 
the mind, love for our life. In addition to these, 
He has given a thirst for that which the world 
cannot supply — a longing for a life beyond the 
grave. Who can think that He would supply the 
wants of the beasts and the needs of our own 
lower nature and: would leave the highest 
craving of the soul unprovided for? Has He 
so made us that our worst moments are our 
truest, and all our best hopes false? 


The almost universal belief in a future life 
is suggestive. The literature of the ancient 
world has its own intimations that the soul of 
man will survive death. Socrates stated before 
his judges: “Be of good cheer about death, and 
know as true this one thing: that to a good 
man, living or dead, no evil can happen; and 
that he and his are not overlooked by the 
gods. Neither has this that has happened to 
me come by chance, but this is clear to me, 
that to die now and be released is better for 
me.” In the Book of Wisdom II, 23 we read: 
“God created man for incorruption and made 
him an image of His own proper being.” Also 
in III, 1-4: “Righteous men’s souls are in 
God’s hands and torment shall not touch them. 
They seemed in the eyes of the foolish to be 
dead. And their departure was reckoned as 
injury, and their going forth a calamity. But 
they are in peace. If in the sight of men they 
were punished, their hope is full of immor- 
tality.” 

Belief in a future existence is, in short, one 
of the few great truths that has had inherent 
force to make its way through all the ages. In 
the highest, purest spirits of these ages this 
faith has been a flame. 

Spiritual faith is as essential to society as it 
is to the individual. It is as natural and neces- 
sary as the law of self-preservation to the 
brute. The state needs the stimulus of this 
faith in enforcing order. All that is noblest in 
man is inspired by this faith — benevolence 
and philanthropy, heroism and martyrdom. 
It prevents more crimes than all law books and 
courts. Is it possible that God has so consti- 
tuted the race that it can only be governed by 
a lie? If not, the universal sense of immortality 
must be based on truth. 

Victor Hugo, after threescore and ten years 
of life, in the ripeness and maturity of his 
splendid genius, thus proclaims the moral 
necessity of immortality: 

What is it that alleviates and sanctifies toil, that 
renders men strong, wise, patient, just, at once 
humble and aspiring, but the perpetual vision of a 
better world, whose light shines through the darkness 
of the present life? For myself, I believe profoundly 


in that better world; it is the supreme conviction 
of my reason, as it is the supreme consolation of my 
soul. 


The inequalities of earthly rewards and pun- 
ishments form a strong presumptive argument 
for a future state of conscious existence. 
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Human life is too brief to exemplify divine 
justice. Let the curtain drop with Herod pre- 
siding with his adulterous Queen by him and 
John the Baptist beheaded, with Paul in prison 
and Nero on the throne of empire; let existence 
cease with Booth at large and Lincoln dying 
with the fatal bullet in him, and there is no 
justice in the universe, no God worthy of 
respect. But to the spiritually-minded, there 
is no question here. We believe that the ethical 
element is supreme in the God of the universe. 
His justice blossoms into love. His benevolence 


furnishes a future life for man; it provides a — 


way of blessing as well as a way of expiation. 
The Tribunal of Eternity has no part in the 
horrors of man’s injustice unto man. 

At the last we come to an authority and evi- 
dence that is not as the authority and evidence 
of man. To those to whom the Bible is a sacred 
witness, its profound affirmations of the future 
life are of overwhelming significance. In the 
Old Testament less is said of it than in the New, 
but the import is the same. For this Enoch and 
Elijah were translated; for this the Psalmist 
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prayed when he wished to be delivered from 
men who have their portion in this life: “As 
for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness; 
for this is the declaration: ‘God hath set eter- 
nity in thy heart — thy heart shall live for- 
ever.’ ” For this, in a sense, is the whole story 
of the New Testament written. 

I used to be afraid of death; but I am not 
now. Why? Jesus the Christ died and was 
buried. Roman soldiers guarded his tomb. But 
as it began to dawn toward the first of the 
Sabbaths, a light streamed out of heaven, 
the seal of the Roman Empire was broken, the 
stone moved from its place; Jews and Romans 
and Christian disciples were startled by the 
stately footsteps of Almighty God moving 
among the graves to “abolish death and bring 
life and immortality to life.” He breathed upon 
the world a new hope in life and death, and 
wrote over that empty sepulchre, and over all 
our other graves: “I am the resurrection and 
the life; he that believeth in me, though he 
were dead, yet shall he live; and whosoever 
liveth and believeth in me shall never die.” 


Weoodcut by Charles A. Wilimoosky 





Ay OFFICIAL of the Stock Exchange on 
tour last spring paused in a very small Western 
town to deliver an inspirational talk to the 
Chamber of Commerce. In an interval during 
the luncheon the President of the Chamber 
whispered to his distinguished visitor his 
amazement at the sale of a New York Stock 
Exchange seat that very morning at an ad- 
vance of $35,000 over the price paid the pre- 
ceding week. 

“Indeed!” breathed the Wall Street guest. 
“And how, may I ask, did you learn that 
already away out here?” 

“Why,” replied the host, “I heard it this 
morning over the radio in the fire house.” 

Another traveling observer found himself 
during the summer on Nantucket, thirty miles 
out in the Atlantic, where, he says, ‘“‘ Not since 
the last Nantucket whale ship returned to her 
home port in 1870 and the market price of 
whale oil and bone was chalked upon the door 
of the shipowner’s warehouse, had the islanders 
been interested in quotations.” But this sum- 
mer he found a branch brokerage office there 
and a ticker supplanting the whale oil price list, 
so that the sons of the Puritans at play might 
not be out of touch with the seething cauldron 
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Taming the Great 


by JOHN T. FLYNN 





Drawings by Thomas Benrimo 


that never stops bubbling down in Wall Street. 

Still another traveler found in a Southwest- 
ern village the local market wizard established 
in his radio shop. There he was prepared to 
wager, with anyone who had a mind to engage 
him, from one cent to ten cents a point on the 
rise and fall of certain stocks in blocks of from 
five shares up to a hundred. Thus out on the 
prairie a gambling yokel brought to his bucolic 
neighbors the blessings of a put and call market 
and settled daily on the radio quotations. 

Similarly, over all the surface of the land 
the waters of the great bull market prevailed. 
Wall Street, once a narrow road between Trin- 
ity Church and the docks — a graveyard at one 
end and a river at the other — is now a great 
financial highway circling around the country, 
passing through every city and town and ham- 
let, crossing all the countless Main Streets and 
galvanizing them where it touches into a fiery 
energy of speculation. Or perhaps it is a street 
no longer. Wall Street is a continent. 

It is impossible to picture the so-called Cool- 
idge Bull Market without using a bewildering 
language of millions and billions. A few broad 
brush strokes may suffice. In 1924 the volume 
of trading had almost doubled its 1921 total. 
Last year it had doubled the 1924 record. In 
six years, then, it had multiplied four times. 
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And in 1928, by the end of November the turn- 
over of shares had already reached a total 60 
per cent greater than in the whole year of 1927. 
On the curb market trading doubled in a year. 

But all this excitement was not confined to 
the great stock bazaar of our modern Babylon. 
In all the leading cities of the country there are 
stock exchanges dealing in local stocks. In the 
past they were languid affairs, but they have 
turned out to be like a great range of half- 
extinct volcanoes all connected with the vast 
subterranean fires which burn under the master 
mountain in Wall Street. When the chief moun- 
tain began to rumble, the flames quickly spread 
to the whole range. And as if all these outlets 
were not enough to relieve the pressure of the 
explosive forces of speculation, new mountains 
in the form of new exchanges were thrown up. 

Back in 1922 you could have bought a seat 
on the Chicago Stock Exchange for as little as 
$3500. To-day you would do well to get one for 
$28,000. In that time the volume of trading has 
been doubled. In Philadelphia you could have 
acquired a franchise to trade on the Quaker 
bourse for $1800. It would cost $12,000 now. 
In San Francisco an exchange seat worth 
$13,000 six years ago commands $125,000 to- 
day. A seat on the New York Curb which sold 
as low as $3750 in 1921 cannot be bought to- 
day for twenty times that price. Meantime 
other exchanges have been stimulated into life. 
A Metals Exchange, whose memberships were 
hardly worth fifteen cents two years ago, is now 
preparing to assume a place in the securities 
market and its seats have become rather sud- 
denly worth over $3000. An over-the-counter 
market has grown up—a securities market 
resembling a Constantinople bazaar — in 
which there are almost as many stocks listed as 
on the great New York Exchange. And now the 
Produce Exchange, which has dealt rather laz- 
ily for years in wheat and corn and oats, has 
set up as a stock market and proposes to ab- 
sorb, if it can, the business of this over-the- 
counter market. 

Just as in New York we have had wild trad- 
ing in radio and airplane stocks and bull move- 
ments in General Motors and United States 
Steel, so in Chicago we have seen frenzied deal- 
ing in Godchaux Sugar, Grigsby-Grunow shoot- 
ing up 13 points in a day. Boston has been 
dabbling in coppers; San Francisco going wild 
over Bancitaly; Cleveland seething with specu- 
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lation in the rubbers, and Atlanta turning out 
new fortunes with Coca-Cola stocks. 

The brokers have been getting the cash to 
finance the orgy not from wicked New York 
but from banks out in what Broadway likes to 
refer to as the provinces. In the last year the 
New York banks have been withdrawing their 
funds — they have cut down their own loans 
to brokers more than $250,000,000. But in the 
same time they have increased such loans for 
out-of-town banks by over $315,000,000. 

Who started it? Some gentlemen are fond of 
saying it was a silent, praying, devout church 
member in the White House. Whoever started 
it, certainly no one.seems to be able to stop it. 
The end of the great bull curve has been 
predicted weekly for the last two years. The 
professional prophets have been warning the 
public for twenty-four months. But it has been 
a fatal era for the prophets; the market has 
refused to behave according to the rules. In 
June and again in December there came what 
looked like collapses, but they proved to be 
only relative declines. Even if another drop in 
prices should take place before this paper is 
published, there is no assurance that it will 
not be followed by a new bidding-up process. 
For this Bull has been a thoroughly heterodox 
beast. Carefully devised theories, worked out 
through decades and supported by pages of 
mystical tables and impressive charts, have 
been prepared for his guidance. One look at 
those tables and charts and he should have 
recognized the moment for collapse months 
ago. But he refused to look. He just “chawed 
them up.” 

At one time utility stocks began to soar. The 
presidents of the utility corporations cautioned 
their friends. Brooklyn Edison stock in par- 
ticular went rocketing and the president of that 
company issued a public warning. The stocks 
were simply not worth the new prices. The 
answer of the public was to push them higher. 
Out in California waiters, bootblacks, school 
teachers — even newspaper reporters — were 
buying Bancitaly shares, their imaginations in- 
flamed by the bold measures of the American 
financial Mussolini. They sent the shares to 
unreasonable levels. Giannini publicly warned 
them not to buy on margin. They answered 
with new orders which sent the stock up from 
100 to 233, only to see it crash a hundred 
points in a day. Brokers, dismayed by the flood 
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of buying orders, notified their customers to be 
calm. “Give us orders to sell,” they pleaded. 
“Buy! Buy! Buy!” came the answer. 

Last year a spectacular trader liquidated all 
his holdings, packed his golf bags and his 
traveling togs, and said good-bye to his office 
staff. I asked him why he was going away while 
the market was boiling. 

“The time is at hand,” he replied mysteri- 
ously, meaning that the hour of doom was 
approaching. “I prefer to be far from the mad- 
ding crowd when this thing breaks.” 

He is a wizard. He is supposed to be able to 
look into the very inside of the skull of the 
stock market and tell what it is thinking about. 
So he went away for two months and I kept 
listening for the crash. Instead I heard only the 
whirr of the market rising ever higher. At the 
end of two months I found him back in Wall 
Street, riding one of the whirlwinds and direct- 
ing the storm. 

“Well,” I said, “what do you think of your 
prophecy now?” 

“Listen,” he said, “I’m a hell of a wizard!” 


A LL THIS BRINGS Us face to face with 
some very solid facts. First of all, the nature of 
the group of people who own common stocks 
has changed. A different type of security holder 
is with us and he buys his stock for reasons 
quite different from those of the old-fashioned 
stockholder. 

Not so many years ago, a corporation was 


commonly thought of as an engine used by 
large-scale operators to carry forward enter- 
prises regarded as their own. One owned stock 
in a railroad corporation or a coal mining cor- 
poration, but it was Jay Gould or Henry C. 
Frick or some other industrialist or manipula- 
tor who was looked upon as having the right to 
use that corporation in his own way. The ordi- 
nary stockholder did not think of himself as 
acquiring an actual or active ownership in the 
corporation. He was just throwing in his lot 
with Gould or Frick and betting on their ability 
to make a profit. They might exploit the cor- 
poration as they chose and make millions for 
themselves. That was expected. The stock- 
holder merely hoped that in the process they 
would also make a few hundreds for him. 

That is no longer so. Practically all the 
manufacturing and distributing machinery of 
the country has fallen into the hands of cor- 
porations. And the common stock of these cor- 
porations has fallen into the hands of millions 
of investors. I asked a friend who owns shares 
in half a dozen companies, who the officials of 
those companies were. He could not answer for 
a single one. Such stock represents not specula- 
tive interest but actual ownership and invest- 
ment. The stock market, therefore, has become 
the only place where ownership — in large or 
small lots — can change hands. It is no longer 
a private institution where adventurous gen- 
tlemen may engage in schemes of speculation. 
It is the great national trading post at which 
anyone wishing to buy or sell an interest in our 
railroads, our utilities, our mines, our factories, 
our merchandising institutions must come. It 
is a kind of narrow isthmus over which all 
changes in ownership must pass. We may well 
ask, therefore, whether a purely private and 
restricted and self-perpetuating association 
should any longer be permitted to sit wholly 
unregulated and supreme in command of such 
an important position. 

Where is this stock market? Once upon a 
time we might have said it was in New York 
on the Stock Exchange in Broad Street. But 
this is no longer the whole truth. Much the 
most important part of it is there, but there are 
other sections — the Curb Market, for in- 
stance, and the numerous local markets 
throughout the country. And there is another 
portion of it which is under the dominion of no 
organized exchange — stocks wandering around 
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in the wilderness, unhoused, unprotected, 
vagabonding over the counters of a large num- 
ber of undisciplined brokers. 

In the light of these developments, may we 
not ask whether the machinery for handling the 
traffic in stocks is not in danger of breaking 
down — has not, indeed, at some points actu- 
ally broken down? Certainly it has so far as the 
great body of over-the-counter shares are con- 
cerned. And there is grave reason to believe 
that perhaps the machinery of the New York 
Stock Exchange itself is in danger of being 
seriously crippled beneath the flood of trading 
which has all but overwhelmed it. 

It would be manifestly unfair to say that the 
Stock Exchange is not adequately equipped to 
put through each day all the sales made on the 
floor. But the function of the Exchange is not 
merely to provide a trading post for these 
transactions. It must also keep its brokers and 
the public advised of these trades as soon as 
they are made. The technique of modern stock 
trading is such that immediate information 
about sales and prices is essential. And in this 
respect the mechanical equipment of the Ex- 
change is at present inadequate. 

The record of trades and prices is broadcast 
by means of the ticker. In the end, no matter 
how much or how little trading there is, that 
little ticker is the neck of the bottle through 
which the news must pass. But after all, the 
ticker is only a mechanical device; it can attain 
a certain speed and no more. As at present 
operated and constructed, it can record three 
hundred characters a minute. If brokers would 
stand in line and trade in an orderly fashion 
from the opening to the closing of the exchange, 
the ticker could record on time the sales of 
three or four million shares in a day. But brok- 
ers do not fall in line. Trading is done in 
spasms, much of it being wildly crowded into a 
few hours of the day. In actual practice, there- 
fore, when the exchange has to handle more 
than 2,500,000 shares in a day, the ticker begins 
to fall behind. For several weeks before I wrote 
this, the market averaged 5,000,000 shares 
a day. The ticker is therefore almost habitually 
behind, sometimes as much as two hours. 

Fairness to the Exchange requires me to say 
that it is fully aware of this and is equally alive 
to its duty in the matter. The ticker would not 
be as efficient as it is were it not for the able 
engineering by which that service is managed 
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and the generous support given by the Board of 
Governors. The Exchange is now making elabo- 
rate preparations for installing, at enormous 
expense, a new ticker service which it believes 
can care for a turnover of 5,500,000 shares a 
day. But this service cannot be installed in less 
than a year and a half — perhaps more. And 
who can say it will not, by that time, be already 
too slow for the growing traffic in stocks? 

Some responsible Stock Exchange officials 
look upon this fear as rash. They would prob- 
ably have scoffed, four years ago, at the pros- 
pect of stock trading increasing four hundred 
per cent by 1928. Last year the volume of sales 
increased thirty-three per cent over 1926. 
This year it has already increased thirty-three 
per cent over last year. If it should maintain 
this pace, five-million-share days will be 
common, and ten-million-share days are not 
unthinkable. William C. Durant, the most 
successful operator in this market, thinks we 
shall have ten-million-share days eventually. 
The simple truth is that we have just begun to 
expand. This business of stock ownership and 
stock trading has hardly been scratched. 

We are approaching, perhaps, a breakdown 


in the human element of the Exchange as well. 
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The Stock Exchange itself has become aware of 
this. After nearly fifty years, it is now en- 
gaged in a serious effort to increase its member- 
ship. Back in 1879 — nearly fifty years ago — 
the membership of this institution was limited 
to eleven hundred. At that time stock trading 
was comparatively unimportant. In spite of the 
enormous growth in the business of Wall 
Street, the spread of security buying to every 
corner of the land, and the mounting totals of 
listing and trading, the members of the Ex- 
change still resolutely refuse to countenance an 
increase in their membership. 

Suppose the American Bar Association back 
in 1879 had been able to decree that its mem- 
bership should be fixed and that no one would 
be permitted to practise before the courts who 
was not a member of that association — how 
much would a man have to put up to become 
a lawyer in this country, and what would 
become of the legal business of the nation if, 
after fifty years of growth, the number of 
lawyers remained the same? A seat on the 
Stock Exchange has increased 7500 per cent in 
value. In the last few years it has increased at 
the rate of from $25,000 to $75,000 a year. 

It is quite possible that eleven hundred 
brokers could handle this business if they all 
measured up to the popular conception of a 
Stock Exchange floor operator. He is supposed 
to be a creature of almost superhuman alert- 
ness, of quivering energy and electric intelli- 
gence. There are many of them who represent 
about as fine a type of highly geared, perfectly 
codrdinated mental engine as can be found 
anywhere. But unfortunately this does not 
describe them all. There are a lot of them who 
merely jam traffic like horse-drawn vehicles in 
the street. If a man — or his father — has the 
necessary $495,000, a good name, and a good 
background, there is nothing to prevent him 
from getting a seat on the Exchange, though he 
may be just out of college, with no knowledge 
or aptitude for the business he is entering. 

“If the small grocery business were run as 
many stockbrokers run their business,” com- 
mented a leading Exchange member to me, 
“the courts would be clogged with bank- 
ruptcies. There are men down there getting in 
everybody’s way who ought to be selling ribbon 
at $40 a week.” 

The Exchange will probably make some 
increases in its membership, but it will hardly 





do this on a scale to meet the demands of the 
situation until pressure from the investing 
public forces action. 

one 

! 

Now Ler us see what is happening 
outside the Exchange. There has grown up a 
flourishing business in unlisted stocks. This 
business is conducted in what is called the 
over-the-counter market. There is nothing new 
in this, but it has grown in the last four years 
to such an extent that it may be said to be an 
almost new force in security trading. A man 
wishing a certain stock goes to a broker to buy 
it. If the broker hasn’t a supply but knows one 
who has, he proceeds to buy the stock from 
him, who in turn has bought it from some other 
investor who wishes to sell. This kind of 
trading has grown until now it deals in as many 
issues as the Exchange lists. 

Compared with the processes of the Ex- 
change, the weaknesses of this method are 
immediately apparent. The Exchange market 
is an open market; the prices are always im- 
mediately apparent. The buyer and the seller 
are equally apprised of the prices current for 
their stocks. On the over-the-counter market 
the following incident is not impossible. An 
investor desiring to buy 50 shares of Inter- 
national Tin goes to a broker. 

“What is the price to-day?” he asks. 

The broker informs him that he does not 
know, but that he will call a broker who keeps 
in touch with a supply. This he does and the 
following conversation ensues: 

“‘How about $0 shares of International Tin?” 

“I can let you have them,” replies the 
second broker, “for 52.” As a matter of fact, he 
has a customer who is willing to sell for 50. 
So he tacks on two points for himself and 
offers it to the purchasing broker at 52. 

The latter then turns to his client and says: 

“Yes, he can let us have 50 shares to-day. 
It will cost you 54.” He thus adds on another 
two points for himself. 

The seller disposes of his stock at 50; the 
buyer pays 54 for it, and the brokers split 
between themselves the four points difference. 
Of course all trades will not yield such a profit. 
But on the other hand, many of them will yield 
a good deal more. The point is that in such 
cases the seller may find himself selling at the 
lowest possible price and the purchaser buying 
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at the highest. This arises out of the fact that 
in such transactions the brokers are not brokers 
at all, but merchants — not agents, but mid- 
dlemen who are interested in beating the 
seller’s price down and driving the buyer’s 
price up. 

The public cannot know the prices save as 
reported by the brokers, upon whose veracity 
there is no check. The deals are made in private 
and the prices are reported to a clearing house 
maintained by an association of brokers. It is 
from this clearing house that the price lists 
appearing in the newspapers are obtained. 
Obviously there is nothing to prevent a broker 
from withholding his trades. And there is 
nothing to prevent the clearing house from 
withholding reports of trades if professional 
interest should dictate that course. 

There is, however, another and no less 
serious aspect of this over-the-counter market. 
The bull market did at least one thing — it 
drove out the bucket shop. Obviously a bucket 
shop cannot continue to exist in a seemingly 
perpetual bull market. But in its place has 
grown up an evil far worse — the rise and 
spread of the “boiler room” and its contempt- 
ible little ally, the tipster sheet. The path of 
these rascals has been made a little smoother 
by the over-the-counter market. 

The system is simple. The operators secure 
the stock of some half-defunct corporation at 
bargain prices. Their business is to build that 
stock up to seeming respectability, run up the 
price, and unload. Running up the price is 
accomplished on the over-the-counter market. 
The public has a kind of confidence in the 
prices quoted there. By the aid of an unscru- 
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pulous broker, the stock being exploited can be 
put through a series of fake trades with the 
prices registered daily in the over-the-counter 
price lists, rising continuously and then pegged 
at an impressive altitude. These prices are 
published daily in the newspapers, and it is 
often possible to convince prospective pur- 
chasers by referring them to the prices pub- 
lished in reputable papers. 

When matters have advanced thus far, the 
high-pressure salesmen get on the job. They 
operate through the “boiler room.” That is the 
name given to a plant extensively fitted up 
with telephones from which these gentlemen 
shoot at a selected list of investors. Their work 
is backed up by the tipster sheet. You have 
doubtless seen the news stands laden with the 
little “dope sheets” so dear to the hearts of 
gullible souls who play the races. Well, similar 
sheets, a little more dignified, do the same job 
for the securities victim. These sheets give out 
weekly or daily or monthly their “one best 
bet,” or a group of stocks slated for an early 
rise. This group includes the names of several 
market leaders about which it is not difficult to 
guess, and in the midst of this impressive array 
will be the stock which the “boiler room”’ is 
pushing over the telephone. 

Does not all this plainly indicate that the 
business of buying and selling stocks has grown 
beyond the limits of its established market 
machinery? Either an exchange is a desirable 
thing or it is not. And if it is, there seems to be 
no valid reason why the benefit of its machin- 
ery should not be open to all corporate securi- 
ties. 

The New York Stock Exchange is a very 












highly organized and ably directed institution. 
I am not criticizing it here. On the contrary, 
I would like to see something resembling its 
technical excellence provided for the market 
as a whole. But there is reason to doubt that 
this will ever take place without the inter- 
vention of either state or federal authority. 
Certainly what is needed is a full, impartial, 
unhampered study of the whole problem. In 
the past the New York Stock Exchange has 
asserted a kind of exclusive right to deal with 
this subject, but there are too many other 
interests involved to submit to that view any 
longer. The Exchange itself has a vital interest 
in the subject, but so also have the banking 
fraternity, the corporations whose shares are 
involved, the innumerable brokers outside the 
exchange, the managers of corporations whose 
shares are not listed, as well as those who can 
speak for security holders, and finally the 
public. 

In such a study as I propose, all should 
participate, but it should be directed by the 
public interest. I do not advocate an investi- 
gation in the accepted sense of that term; 
certainly not, a Congressional investigation. 
What I urge is a study of the whole matter 
under the authorization of Congress by a 
commission representing all the interests in- 
volved; and that without delay, before another 
Consolidated Exchange or two can rush in and 
squat in the unoccupied regions of the market. 

rat iV 
HE NEED FoR such a study as I have 
indicated arises out of many considerations in 
addition to those brought forward here. There 
are perhaps some reasons why the ethics of 
trading as they affect manipulation should be 
altered a little. There are also many loose ends 
which have disengaged themselves from all 
effective control which ought to be brought 
into subjection. I shall mention but one. That 
is the manner in which speculation has been 
permitted to devour more than its share of the 

nation’s credit resources. 

It is interesting to note that fourteen years 
ago, when the Federal Reserve Act was passed, 
Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip said it would reduce 
speculation and Senator Carter Glass, its chief 
sponsor, said it would “break the shackles 
which Wall Street has cast about the country.” 
Now, fourteen years later, Senator Glass says 





that “we are back where we were in 1913.” 

This situation has been aggravated by a new 
phenomenon. One of the characteristics of 
corporate management, doubtless inspired by 
the example of the United States Steel Cor. 
poration, has been the accumulation of huge 
cash reserves. Working capital ranging from 
25 to 100 million dollars is not unusual and 
some corporations have even more. With Wall 
Street clamoring for money, many corporation 
managers have found it profitable to lend out 
large amounts from their cash balancés at six, 
seven, and eight per cent. They have turned to 
this form of investment until now it probably 
constitutes the main reliance of the speculator. 
This puts a very large part of the money loaned 
on call beyond the reach of the Federal Reserve 
System. 

It must be kept in mind that a considerable 
part in the turbulent manipulation of the stock 
market in the last two years has been taken by 
many great industrialists who have direct 
control of these heavy cash reserves. One may 
well wonder whether a corporation official who 
is the trustee of a huge fund and who is also 
deeply involved in stock market speculation 
ought to have it in his power to put into or take 
out of the market the cash which belongs to his 
stockholders. Yet there is no power which can 
control him now. There is no authority which 
can protect his stockholders or the public or the 
banking system or the country’s credit position 
from these wholly extra-corporate activities. 

Congress or the state legislatures ought to 
deal at once with this situation and either 
prohibit altogether or restrict the use of funds 
of industrial and railroad corporations in the 
call-money market. Of course defenders of 
the present order will affect to be horrified by 
the spectacle of the government telling business 
men how they shall use their money. Yet that 
is precisely what the government has done for 
years. It tells banks, savings banks, trust com- 
panies, and insurance companies — essentially 
lending institutions— how they shall lend 
their money. Why not similarly control a 
concern manufacturing cast-iron pipe when 
it decides to spread out into a quasi-banking 
organization? 

I point to this as one of those numerous 
loose ends in our great stock market which 
urge upon us an early public examination of the 
whole system. 
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Father Knickerbocker’s 
BLOCKS 


Woodcuts by 
HOWARD COOK 


C N THESE woopcuts Howard Cook has caught the 
spirit of the fabulous city. He sees its buildings as gigantic 
piles of blocks, as a mass of tilting planes which cast deep 
shadows on the scurrying life of the streets. By elimi- 
nating detail, he creates an amazing effect of stark 
simplicity and power. 
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HERE 18 an English Member of 
Parliament who has devoted his life to a 
crusade for Free Trade. By some mysterious 
law of linguistic physics, some words seem to 
attract to them all the damp mists of the in- 
tellectual atmosphere, so that as soon as they 
are inserted into a phrase, the mental view 
becomes fog-bound and no idea can be seen 
beyond the nose of the speaker who utters 
them. One of the most efficient mist collectors 
of the English language is the word free, which 
explains why such expressions as Free Trade, 
Free Arbiter, and Freedom of the Seas should 
be among the thickest and most dangerous fog 
centres in the seas of dialectics. 

Your Englishman was always a born navi- 
gator, and fog — whether of the sea or of the 
mind — never troubles him overmuch. He 
lives in an island in which the moderate size of 
hills, valleys, and plains, as well as a climate 
neither too dark nor too luminous, limit his 
horizon to short distances; and his mind, 
perhaps taught by his eyes, is most at home 
also within short distance of its starting point. 
Landscape and intellect are therefore with him 
what we might call empirical, and the most he 
worries about when on the road (head-road or 
foot-road) is the turning of the next bend. In 
these conditions, fog is no particular drawback 
to the Englishman and that is why all kinds of 
freedom find their most ardent champions in 
England. 
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Our Muddling World 


by SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 






To that bold phalanx, no doubt, belongs the 
English member of Parliament who has devo- 
ted his life to the service of Free Trade. His 
faith is moving in its sincerity, immovable in 
its simplicity. With that ardor for incarnation 
which is one of the profoundest features of the 
English character, he has materialized the idea 
which possesses him in the form of a map of 
Europe on which frontiers are marked, not by 
mere flat lines, but by neat little walls rising 
above the plane of the map to heights propor- 
tional to the tariff of the nation concerned. 
There were difficulties of course. How, for 
instance, was the height of the wall to be 
defined when within any one nation tariffs are 
so different, so changing, so dependent on the 
commodity, the country of origin, and a host of 
other factors? The champion of Free Trade got 
through that fog creditably enough. Then, of 
course, he had to build a double wall around 
every nation, one made up of the real image of 
its protective tariff, the other of the sum total 
of the portions of neighboring walls. In this 
way, every nation appears surrounded by two 
obstacles to the circulation of goods, its own 
and its neighbors’ tariff walls. The map was 
built. It was conveniently contrived to be 
exhibited in all its beauty on a table or stand, 
or to be packed up in a trunk and sent some- 
where else to spread its beauty again beyond 
one or another of the walls which it pictured. 
And the Knight of Free Trade sailed forth to 
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fight for his cause with his eloquent witness in 
his luggage. 

He has by now become a familiar figure in 
every international meeting in which economic 
questions are debated. With that perseverance 
which, abundant as it is everywhere when at 
the service of the individual’s own interests, is 
seldom to be found outside Englishmen when 
harnessed to objective and disinterested causes, 
the Knight of Free Trade always manages to 
secure some place strategically situated in the 


> halls, rooms, or corridors of the particular 


conference he has selected for his field of work, 
and there his map is spread in the sight of all 
the delegates. Then, with the disarming sin- 
cerity of the well-meaning Briton, he is content 
to leave his little walls to distill conviction with 
their motionless and silent eloquence. 

Meanwhile, in his country, the land of both 
fog and Free Trade, with Free Arbiter and 
Freedom of the Seas thrown in as well, a 
more or less private enterprise is busy helping 
him in his crusade. It is known as the Empire 
Marketing Board. Its object is to drive into 
every Englishman, and still more so into every 
Englishwoman, the excellence of Imperial 
goods. All kinds of ingenious devices are con- 
trived to that end. The most exalted persons in 
the country lend their hand now and then to 
this patriotic work. England was thrilled when 
no less a paper than the Times published no 
less an advertisement than half a page in which 
no less a person than the King’s Chef gener- 
ously let out to the whole country no less a 
secret than his recipe for making a Christmas 
pudding, all the ingredients of which had been 
grown in no less a soil than that of the British 
Empire. 

Let the reader pause and scent the strong 
flavor of Free Trade which emanates from that 
Imperial Cake, truly a Cake to put before a 
King — a King-Emperor, of course. Where is 
the nation whose citizens can rise to a finer 
sense of teamwork? Wandering alone, a free- 
lance in the wild fields of international con- 
ferences, the Knight of Free Trade carries the 
good cause right into the enemy’s camp. And 


yet, this “free-lance” again turns out to be a . 


thick fog centre. This solitary knight is not 
really solitary. The Empire Marketing Board 
is behind him. “Let us have Free Trade,” says 
the free-lance. And the Marketing Board 
echoes his appeal with the powerful voice of 
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their advertisements: “Let us freely buy from 
within the Empire.” 

It is true, of course, that British goods are 
best. That is, at any rate, what every English 
postal machine stamps on every letter that it 
can get its levers on, while every American 
postal machine keeps parroting that belated, 
romantic, and medieval recommendation: 
Citizens, go to the military training camps — 
(which shows, by the way, that the postal hand 
of the government does not know what the 
State Department hand is doing, a truly gospel- 
like situation in keeping with the ideals of the 
Kellogg Pact). Now, it is obvious that if the 
English Government goes out of its way to 
print British goods are best on every bit of 
paper entrusted to its care, the assertion must 
surely be true. 

Not long ago, Mr. Baldwin, that genial 
Englishman who conquered his country by his 
pipe-smoking talents, casually announced in 
one of his speeches that Mrs. M. W. (no ad- 
vertising allowed to contributors in THE 
Forum) was one of the best English novelists 
of our age. Three hours after the speech had 
been uttered, Mrs. M. W.’s latest book had 
been sold out. Had a French Prime Minister 
allowed himself to express an opinion of this 
kind, the whole of the French press would have 
reminded him that politics must be kept out of 
literature. As for the Spanish Prime Minister 
who would have ventured to refer in laudatory 
terms to the work of a man of letters, he would 
have had to face the irate author on the field of 
honor, and the ruined publisher before the 
law courts. 

Now, you are entitled to interpret these 
facts as either “Latin” backwardness or 
“Anglo-Saxon” sheepishness. I wash my hands 
of the whole thing and of anything having to 
do with racial scales of values. I am content 
with differences. My point is that a word, a 
hint, a gesture, a silence, are enough in Anglo- 
Saxondom to make citizens follow the lead of 
their shepherds, while in “Latinity” the shep- 
herd is left to whistle to the Muses and the 
Nymphs, for the goats pay no need whatsoever 
to him and his like (hence, perhaps, the wealth 
of pastoral poetry in Southern Europe). 

It follows that a country whose people’s ear 
is tuned to strains of a higher mood, to put it in 
Miltonian language, or, more humbly, to 
believing what their government tells them, 








can always afford to advocate Free Trade in 
theory, since it can always establish protection 
in. practice by acting on the people in social, 
not in legal, ways. In one word, Customs are 
useless when Custom is safe. 

Nor is that Empire Marketing Board the 
only ally which the Knight of Free Trade has 
in his rear. For, thanks to an honorable tradi- 
tion of fierce protectionism (including not a 
few naval scraps with an eye on markets), the 
English nation is now able to establish her 
Free Trade on the unassailable basis made up 
of an omnipresent pavilion, a world-wide 
banking system, and an unrivaled network of 
merchant lines. Add, in all fairness, the ad- 
mirable gifts which a Deity, obviously partial 
to economic factors, lavished on the English 
— their calm, their steadiness in the handling 
of credit, their equanimity when safely in 
harness. But the fact remains that no Free 
Trade. was ever better protected by other than 
tariff barriers than British Free Trade. As if to 
put a finishing touch to the picture, the well- 
known indifference to logic which the English 
wear like an orchid on their lapel, is made to 
do its bit, so that, whenever a particular in- 
dustry is not quite happy in Free Trade, Great 
Britain finds an elegant solution for the dif- 
ficulty, keeping intact her fidelity to Free 
Trade while erecting a special island of pro- 
tection for the tender industry. These islands, 
which go by the name of “safeguarding” (the 
word “‘protection”’ is most distasteful to Eng- 
lish lips), make up now quite a nice little 
archipelago in the Free Trade system. 

Poor Knight of Free Trade! While he was 
fighting away, intensely absorbed in his single- 
minded faith, he received so much help at home 
from safeguarders and Empire-Marketers, that 
one wonders which side he is actually fighting 
for. Though knavish would be the man who 
would suspect his purpose, what is exactly the 
cause which, in fact, if notin his mind, he is serv- 
ing? The cause sounds fine. There is no question 
that the phrase, “Freedom of Trade,” appeals 
to the better spontaneous instincts of men of 
good will. But sooner or later, its very simplic- 
ity makes one wonder. The first query which 
rises in the mind is: “Whose freedom is being 


advocated under the banner of free trade? Is it 
the freedom of the man who knows a trade, to 
go and exercise it everywhere?” We ask with 
the best mask of innocence which we can find 








on our working desk. Of course it is not. The 
regulations, authorizations, visitations, ob- 
jurations, and botherations to be gone through 
before a carpenter, a smith, or a nurserymaid 
can enter Great Britain would, if measurable in 
figures, erect a formidable wall around the 
picture of the British Isles on the map of the 
Knight of Free Trade. What Free Trade is this 
which preaches free movement for goods and 
forbids free movement to human beings? 

“We must protect the standard of living of 
our working men,” say these singular Free 
Traders. 

“We must protect the living of ours,” an- 
swer the Protectionists. 

Where is the difference? 

The difference is one of attitude. The Free 
Trader believes that he represents a higher 
stage of evolution than the Protectionist. He 
does not realize that he also is a Protectionist. 
He protects his country’s industries and com- 
merce by all the means in his power: restriction 
of immigration to keep up a standard of pur- 
chasing capacity at home; historical positions 
of vantage maintained and new ones acquired 
through political power; safeguarding; intense 
propaganda for home goods amounting to a high 
psychological tariff against foreign goods; 
other methods inspired by the Protectionist or 
patriotic spirit ever alive. Yet, by keeping 
intact his belief in Free Trade, i.e. his opposi- 
tion (though only in principle) to one and only 
one form of protection— the tariff — the 
Free Trader in the midst of his sins against 
Free Trade sees himself as superior to the 
Protectionist as the sinner is to the heretic. 
Faith, however, is blind, and the Free Trader is 
unable to see that the source of the trouble is 
not in the methods but in the aims of com- 
mercial policy; or rather, that both the methods 
discussed partake of the defects inherent in 
their common aim. For the aim of Free Traders 
and of Protectionists is but one: to increase the 
wealth of their own country, if necessary at the 
expense of other countries, and to that end to 
maintain and increase a surplus in the yearly 
balance of payments. 

Every country, whether free trading or 
protectionistic, keeps its eyes glued on its bal- 
ance of payments. Every country seeks to im- 
prove its position in this respect by all the means 
at its disposal. In the presence of these facts, 
all talk of protection as the disease of world 
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trade and the cause of rivalry and mistrust is 
but a half-truth. Protection is one of the causes; 
Free Trade is the other. And the cause of 
causes is commercial war. 

War. The word is out. The nations of the 
world are in a permanent state of commercial 
war. War is the spirit which inspires the meta- 
phors of businessmen, statesmen, and econo- 
mists. Markets are “conquered”; tariffs are 
thought of as “defensive walls”; consulates 
are “advanced spots”; travelers and even 
missionaries are “commercial scouts”; visitors 
are feared as “commercial spies”; and the 
election of a President known for his com- 
mercial efficiency is hailed as the sign of an era 
of “trade aggressiveness.” War words, war 
spirit. 

The experts of this war, the several officers of 
the several general staffs — for such is the true 
réle of economists in our commercially-minded 
communities — happen to hold different views 
as to the way this war should be waged. Some 
prefer to fight entrenched behind fortresses 
which they call tariff walls; others deem it 
more cdvantageous — for their own army, of 
course — to manceuvre in the open field, and 
they advocate Free Trade, i.e. the destruction 
of the tariff walls of their adversaries. The 
claim that Free Trade is commercial peace is so 
preposterous that it is doubtful whether the 
most ardent and convinced Free Trader would, 
even if ready to put it forward, be ready to 
maintain it when challenged. No. Free Trade 
and Protection are but two different ways of 
carrying on commercial war, and that is why 
the more the Free Trader denounces protection, 
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the more the Protectionist sticks to it. For, as 
he may well think, “since my adversary ad- 
vocates that I should demolish my tariff walls, 
they must no doubt be a nuisance to him, and 
therefore, an advantage to me.” 

Free Traders cannot therefore expect us to 
take them seriously as co-workers in the build- 
ing of the World Community. Free Trade is the 
particular kind of protection suited to a 
particular kind of economic unity. Protection 
is the particular kind of free trade suitable for 
the other kind of world community. Both, on 
the basis of commercial war. The radical 
change, the desirable change, therefore, is not 
the conversion of the world from Protection to 
Free Trade; it is the conversion of the world 
from commercial war to commercial co- 
operation. Those walls which the Knight of 
Free Trade exhibits all over the world are the 
defenses whereby the isolated countries pro- 
tect their balance of payments against the 
onslaught of Free Trade booters, strong enough 
to wander in the open. The single-minded 
Knight must not expect the walls to fall at the 
mere sounding of the trumpets of Jericho. 
The wealth behind them fears the highroad, 
and rightly. The isolationistic walls shall only 
fall when the world will be but one city sur- 
rounded with just one wall. Just as the interest 
of the United States has now superseded the 
separate and antagonistic interests of its 
component units, so, at that time, will the 
interests of the World Community have super- 
seded the separate and warring interests of the 
several nations — free-trading and protec- 
tionistic alike. 
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_ cation of doubtful psychological principles. 


Te ART OF education is the oldest of 
the arts, the science of education almost the 
youngest of the sciences. It is safe to assume 
that men, and still more women, have always 
practised the art, since we see it practised by 
many of the animals. By far the greater part of 
what success we have in teaching is success in 
the practice of an art. It is usually achieved in 
dealing with the individual problem — the in- 
dividual pupil or group of pupils — by em- 
pirical methods. These are derived from our 
own experience, from imitation, from common 
sense, from intuition —only rarely, so far, 
from principles scientifically ascertained. We 
follow these methods in the main because we 
have found that they work, or at least work 
better than any others we know. 

The science of education is not only new but 
exceptionally difficult. One reason for its diffi- 
culty is its dependence on the science of psy- 
chology. This science is also in its infancy. 
There is as yet no general agreement as to its 
field, its methods, or its conclusions. The sci- 
ence of education has often been discredited 
and thrown back because of its too hasty appli- 
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Should WOMEN 
be Edueated like MEN? 


by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON 
President of Smith College 


Another reason for its difficulty is the in- 
finite variety of human nature and capacity. 
The subject that nourishes and stimulates one 
mind, blights and depresses another. One boy 
is ready for a certain discipline at six, his 
brother only at ten. No two people arrive at 
a truth or a skill by exactly the same path. 
One child works best under specific directions, 
another by being allowed to follow his own 
impulse or taste or desire. The educational prin- 
ciples of the layman are usually based on his 
single experience with his own mind and char- 
acter. Its fundamental axiom is “The system 
that produced me must have been a good sys- 
tem.” To this principle he seldom has the assent 
of his neighbors, But even if he were right, it 
would not prove the system sound for his 
children. 

Yet the case is not hopeless, and progress 
toward a science of education is being made. 
Experiments with large numbers, repeated 
under varying conditions, are beginning to 
point to methods and principles valid for the 
majority of pupils. Students can be recognized 
as belonging to certain types, and the results of 
one method applied to a variety of types and 
repeated year after year begin to yield presump- 
tions for or against its employment with this or 
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that type. But, as I have said, we are only at 
the beginning. 

Meantime, millions of young people have to 
be educated every year, and we have to do 
what we can on the basis of experience and 
intuition. The following observations, there- 
fore, are made without pretension to the pos- 
session of scientific principles, but chiefly on 
the basis of a somewhat varied experience 
extending over some thirty-five years. 
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2 HE QUESTION of the differences, if 
any, which should exist between colleges for 
women and colleges for men would seem to de- 


pend upon the answers to two other questions: 


1. What are the intellectual and emotional 
differences between the sexes that need to be 
taken into account in education? 

2. What are the differences in aim in the 
education of the sexes? 

The scientific literature on the subject of 
sex-differences is of very considerable bulk, and 
I cannot profess to have a specialist’s knowl- 
edge or judgment concerning it. I gather that 
the tendency is toward more and more caution 
in making absolute distinctions. We hear less 
and less of such facile generalizations as, 
“Women are emotional, men rational,” or 
“Women have intuition, men judgment,” 
or “Women follow authority and tradition, men 
individual conviction.” Even if there should be 
an element of truth in these, it is agreed that it 
is a question not of absolute contrasts, but of 
less or more. More women may be swayed 
chiefly by their emotions than men, but there 
are many rational women, many emotional 
men. 

And so for the other supposed contrasts. I 
can find in such qualified distinctions no ground 
for differentiated educational programmes, for 
we have to provide for all degrees of mas- 
culinity in female minds and all degrees of 
feminity in male minds, as for all the other 
varieties of human nature. 


Tit 


Beerore BEGINNING the discussion of 
differentiated aims, it should be made clear 
that the present discussion deals solely with 
what is known as liberal education, not at all 
with vocational. With the latter it is clear that 
the aim varies with the vocation, and that the 
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contents and method of training should vary 
accordingly. What debate there is on this 
matter is chiefly concerned with the age at 
which it should begin, and to what extent it 
should include non-technical subjects. But 
these are not our present affair. One would 
suppose that the distinction between the two 
types of education should be clear to everyone, 
but anyone engaged in liberal education is 
familiar with the parent who demands voca- 
tional results from the liberal college. It may be 
worth while, therefore, to state briefly once 
more the case for the institution devoted to 
purely cultural training. 

The distinction is usually made in some such 
terms as these: the vocational institutions pre- 
pare the student for making a living, theliberal 
college for living itself. “Living” in this con- 
nection has two aspects — that of individual 
growth and development, and that of adjust- 
ment to environment. The first involves the 
development of the faculties, both active and 
receptive, for the enrichment of the personal 
life; the second, the development for social 
intercourse and a wholesome influence in the 
community. 

Emphasis on this type of education is espe- 
cially necessary in America. It is easier to 
make a living here than in the Old World, 
but fewer people know how to enjoy the 
living they make. We can command more money 
and more leisure, but we know less what to do 
with them. More people here are afraid to re- 
tire because they dread the void they have to 
face when they are no longer occupied with 
their work. More people fill their leisure with 
trivial recreation and enjoy it on a low level. 
Fewer people fill their leisure with intellectual 
and esthetic interests, and the appreciative 
public necessary for great creative work is 
comparatively small. Hence the inferiority of 
our national distinction in the arts and specula- 
tive thought as compared with our success in 
applied science and business. 

It is fortunate that our educational system 
has crystallized in a form that permits great 
numbers of our youth to devote the years 
between eighteen and twenty-two to the enrich- 
ment of their minds and tastes. No other coun- 
try gives this chance to so large a proportion of 
its young men and women, and if the colleges 
do their work, a few generations should see a 
profound change in our cultural quality. 
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O RETURN to the question of the possi- 
ble differences in aim in the liberal education of 
the two sexes, one must grant that the general 
aim cannot well be differentiated. For women 
no less. than for men, it is desirable to sharpen 
their sensibilities, to develop their faculties, 
to broaden their outlook, to provide themselves 
with means of. self-expression, to store up 
those resources that make life rich and full and 
give the soul immunity from the changes of 
fortune and the shocks of fate. For women no 
less than for men, it is important to develop 
sympathy, to achieve tolerance, to learn codp- 
eration — in short, to be a good neighbor. 

The question then comes down to this — 
whether, to achieve these results in women, a 
different content or a different method is 
needed from that found effective for men. 

In the liberal college we attempt to supply 
certain tools, to cultivate certain capacities, 
and to impart certain kinds of knowledge. The 
tools are such things as languages for the pene- 
tration of foreign cultures; mathematics, re- 
gerded as a weapon for other sciences; the 
power of writing ordinary prose as a means of 
communication. The capacities are such as 
accurate reasoning and the detection of falla- 
cies; appreciation and practice of literature, 
art, or. music; imagination, insight into the 
significance and relation of facts. The kinds of 
knowledge are the masses of information in 
science, history, and the like, which the tools 
enable us to acquire and the capacities help us 
to understand, to use, and to evaluate. These 
distinctions are not absolute and the groups 
overlap, but they serve to remind us of the gen- 
eral content of what we call a liberal education. 

I believe that no one would hold that any of 
these factors should be withheld either from 
college men or college women. Any distinction, 
then, will have to be looked for either in a 
difference of emphasis, or in the addition to the 
men’s course I have vaguely outlined, of sub- 
jects peculiarly appropriate to women. 

Differences of emphasis. there undoubtedly 
are. In most. colleges, women elect physics, 
economics, mathematics in smaller proportion- 
ate numbers than: men; art, music, literature, 
religion in greater numbers. Especially since 
their enfranchisement, women are studying 
political science and sociology as much as men, 
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They have a special interest in education, iin 
psychology (especially child psychology), and, 
in some institutions, in physiology. But all 
these variations are easily explained and easily 
defended; they are sufficiently cared for by an 
almost universal degree of freedom of election. 

The more difficult problem arises with re- 
gard to subjects which should be added to the 
men’s curriculum. Because woman’s position in 
society has changed-=more than that of the 
dominant male, and because it has changed and 
is changing profoundly in our own time, there 
is room for courses in the history of women and 
of the family, and in comparative legislation 
affecting women, which are unlikely to be 
sought in men’s.colleges. There is a frequent 
demand: (usually. from alumnez rather than 
from undergraduates) for courses preparatory 
to “motherhood.” One hears little of a demand 
for courses in “fatherhood”. from the :men’s 
colleges, and one might argue that .one is as 
logical as the other. 

As a matter of fact, courses such as are gen- 
erally given in physiology, hygiene, nutrition, 
and child psychology, which are treated as 
having a legitimate place in a cultural scheme, 
meet the greater part of the need. The codrdina- 
tion of these and similar subjects into a group, 
the purpose of which is the fitting of women 
into their environment, is the aim of: the 
Vassar course in euthenics; and the further 
attempt to solve the problem of the continua- 
tion of the intellectual life of women after 
college, and the allied problem of professional 
careers for married women, is the programme 
of an institute which has been operating at 
Smith for the last three years. Experiments and 
investigations of a like nature are going on 
elsewhere in the field of women’s education, 
but none of these has disrupted the. cultural 
course or led to any fundamental deviation 
from the traditional aims of the liberal college. 
They broaden and supplement these aims, they 
lead. to the introduction of fresh points of 
view in the treatment of the old subjects, but 
they are not revolutionary. To the extent indi- 
cated by these supplements, there may be said 
to be a differentiation between women’s col- 
leges and men’s; but on the whole, the two 
classes of institutions are likely to remain 
closely parallel, providing, as they surely 
should, a common cultural basis for intellectual 
and social intercourse. 
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HERE ARE, however, some differences 
between men’s and women’s colleges which 
may be pointed out, since they have a bearing 
upon their respective claims to the support of 
the public. The women’s colleges are newer, 
and hence less deeply rooted in tradition; and 
this enables them to engage somewhat more 
freely in educational experiment. Especially 
since they have passed the stage of having to 
prove themselves and their women students 
capable of educational accomplishment equal 
to men’s colleges, they have been showing a 
marked progressive tendency. Not that they 
have a monopoly of educational advance, or 
that all women’s colleges are more progressive 
than all men’s, but that on the whole there are 
fewer of the women’s institutions willing to 
run in the old ruts. 

An important reason for this — in addition 
to their youth — is the attitude of their grad- 
uates, and the interest of these graduates in 
scholarship and athletics respectively. The 
women’s colleges have an enormous advan- 
tage in their freedom from the incubus of the 
intercollegiate athletic contest. They pay, on 
the whole, more attention to the health and 
exercise of the individual student than the 
men’s colleges do, and they have a healthy but 
not exaggerated interest in intramural com- 
petition. But athletics do not constitute the 
serious distraction which is all too manifest to 
teachers in men’s colleges. 

Furthermore, the alumnez let athletics alone, 
and, while they follow the intellectual interests 
and educational innovations in their college 
with eagerness and sometimes with appre- 
hension, they do not, as far as I have experi- 
enced or observed, seek to interfere with its 
administration. For the last eleven years I have 
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had to deal with a graduate body amounting 
now to over ten thousand women, and I recall 
only three cases of the withdrawal of possible 
financial support on account of disapproval of 
policy. I believe my experience to be typical, 
and I regard it as testifying to a remarkable 
quality of loyalty. Contrast this situation 
with that at almost any men’s college where a 
serious attempt has been made to restrain 
athletics from usurping more than their right- 
ful share of importance, and the nature of the 
advantage I have spoken of will be clear. 
Vi 

A GAINST THIS ADVANTAGE there is to be 
balanced a grave disadvantage. Some of the 
large and articulate group of athletic enthusi- 
asts, more of the silent and comparatively 
obscure lovers of learning who graduate from 
the men’s colleges show their loyalty by gener- 
osity in gifts. The women graduates, i in propor- 
tion to their resources, are quite as generous; 
but it does not need to be pointed out that 
their resources are infinitely less. Benefactors 
who have themselves no college affiliations 
have, in only a few instances, shown themselves 
aware that women’s colleges exist. 

As a result, the task of equipping and staffing 
the colleges for women has been rendered much 
more difficult through a constant struggle with 
poverty. When one considers the importance of 
the cultivated mother in the home and of the 
cultivated woman in the community, one is 
forced to the admission that the most com- 
pletely demonstrated difference between the 
women’s college and the men’s is this of re- 
sources, and that its existence is a reflection on 
the men of our country rather than the women, 


Next month Dr. W. Béran Wolfe will answer 
President Neilson on the question, 
“*Should Women be Educated like Men?” 





Anglo-American JOADISM 


A Reply to C. E. WW. Joad 


by I. A. R. WYLIE 


Tine Is NO greater handicap in this 
world to round, affirmative statement than 
knowledge. With what gusto and confidence 
Mr. Joad has been able to express his opinion * 
— and thus, presumably, the opinion of Eng- 
land —on America. Mere facts can neither 
daunt nor circumscribe him. Like ex-Mayor 
Thompson of Chicago, he has his textbooks 
and his newspapers — the latter illustrating 
the daily habits of American millionaires — 
and just as Mr. Thompson knows that the 
English are Machiavellian tyrants, gnashing 
their teeth over Bunker Hill and seeking by 
every foul and devious course to entangle free 
America in an ancient serfdom, so Mr. Joad 
knows that America is a Robot Factory — a 
sort of awful combination of Ford and Wool- 
worth — and infectious at that. Otherwise the 
situation would not be so serious. Since Amer- 
ica has nothing to spoil, it is of no importance 
what she does to herself. But it is when it 
comes to polluting our England, our simple and 
noble peasantry, our lovely peaceful villages 
and lofty-minded business men — then indeed 
there is cause for righteous hatred. 

Mr. Joad, indeed, has a great deal in common 
with the cockney lady who, in the thick of the 
late war, was heard to assent to a sympathetic 


* See his article, “Does England Dislike America?” in Tue 
Forum for November 1928. 
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bus conductor: “‘Wot I says is— whenever an 
Englishman meets a foreigner he ought-ter 
push his bloody face in, no matter ’oo ’e is!” 
Only of course Mr. Joad would give special 
attention to American faces, which in any case 
would be unspoilable. 

I write as an Englishwoman with a proper 
conviction of superiority. I frankly admit that 
on various counts I consider the English to be 
the most civilized, the most fundamentally 
decent race on earth. And if, like Mr. Joad, I 
had kept myself pure from knowledge, I should 
have been able to read his article with the 
right warmth of contempt for our degraded 
English-speaking relations. Unfortunately, I 
have traveled too much. I have actually had 
the courage to travel and live in America — 
often and for months on end. This is a serious 
handicap to hatred. 

Against my will, lovely New England villages 
rise in my memory, and hearty, decent country 
folk with native intelligence and dignity. I 
recall Sante Fé and San Francisco — that Paris 
of the West; and even that abomination of 
abominations, New York, has memories for me 
that would be movingly beautiful if they were 
not so hopelessly American. I recall certain 
Americans whose grace of life and whose cul- 
ture I have been unable to deny —a rather 
disconcerting percentage of them—and a 
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handful of internationally-minded idealists 
who were not hypocrites. 

Unfortunately too, I know my own country. 
I know who has turned its beauty into beauty 
spots and who litters Land End with char-a- 
bancs and picnickers and refuse. I wish they 
were Americans. I know that they are not. I 
wish it was Americans who made a hell of our 
country roads with their bad driving and their 
worse manners. I know, alas, too much. 

All this stands in my way. These facts cramp 
my best vituperative style. Indeed, Mr. Joad 
is heartily to be envied. He should never come 
to America — at least, not till he is even more 
sure than he is now that he knows all about it. 


But I am not concerned with defending 
America from Mr. Joad. I am concerned with 
defending England from him. And I realize 
that because many Americans may take him 
seriously, we cannot afford to take him too 
lightly. We must make clear that his is a type 
of mind not typically English but universal — 
a phenomenon common to all civilized com- 
munities, Joadism might be considered the 
disease of education. Mr. Joad, obviously, can 
read and write. This, for many people, is a mis- 
fortune. It enables them to acquire and express 
freely second and third-hand opinions un- 
supported by the first-hand knowledge with 
which a genuinely intelligent and curious mind 
seeks to equip itself. These people propagate 
clichés, legends, rumors, and superstitions. 
They make themselves the literary spokesmen 
of the herd, and the herd, as it happens, has 
one main emotional outlet — hatred. The herd 
hates well. It is, in fact, about the only thing 
that it can do effectively. 

Certainly England hates America — as 
America hates England, as all herds hate 
each other, except in moments of sentimental 
excitement. England imagined that she loved 
Belgium — for a few weeks. America loved 
France and France America. The aftermath of 
these attacks of inverted Joadism is Joadism 
itself. Indeed, the best that can be expected of 
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herds is politeness or indifference. Herds cannot 
love herds. For love requires delicacy and un- 
derstanding, and the herd, however fine its 
component parts, is a crude and clumsy body. 
It hates because hate is elemental and rooted in 
stupidity and ignorance. And in the present 
state of our civilization the herd is still mainly 
stupid and ignorant everywhere. 

So we must take international hatreds, 
either quiescent or active, for granted. Let us 
admit that England en masse hates America 
en masse and vice versa. But the intelligent 
Englishman cannot hate America any more 
than an intelligent American can hate England. 
It is not altogether a matter of personal expe- 
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rience. Many travelers hate the country they 
travel through, because in spite of whatever suc- 
cess they may have had in their own careers, 
they are fundamentally stupid. They would 
travel through America and see nothing and 
experience nothing but a gross materialism, and 
through England and see nothing but a cold 
and narrow snobbery, either intellectual or 
social. They would be incapable of seeing that 
beneath her so-called class distinctions, Eng- 
land is the most democratic country in the 
world and that America is merely struggling 
through an attack of Victorianism with all its 
attendant horrors and difficulties. 
Victorianism is a phase of development in- 
evitable to all great countries. If Mr. Joad, for 
instance, would turn back the pages of Punch, 
he would see the English as they smugly and 
contentedly saw themselves in their own 
Victorian period — a most loathsome and de- 
testable spectacle. And yet, at heart, how 
lovable and fine we were, and, as Mr. Joad 
would point out, how nobly we have emerged. 
And if Mr. Joad were intelligent instead of 
being merely articulate, he would expect no 
less of America and would see that on the 
whole she is bearing her prosperity with an 
unusual and hopeful degree of spiritual grace. 
An intelligent man must be a man of the 
world. However much he may prefer his own 
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country, he must be incapable of hating other 
countries — except under the temporary in- 
fluence of herd-madness, or as a purely emo- 
tional luxury. If I say that I hate the Irish, I 
admit that I am either a fool or that Iam in- 
dulging in a silly prejudice and have no other 
defense except my admission. (If Mr. Joad 
would admit as much, much might be forgiven 
him.) Any intelligent person knows, even if he 
is untraveled, that the world is not geograph- 
ically divided up into angels and.devils, snobs 
and democrats, materialists and idealists, and 
that any outstanding national characteristic is 
the result of conditions very often temporary, 
and always understandable. So that in almost 
every case the characteristic appears as a com- 
mon human heritage — either to be admired or 
to be tolerated with sympathy and good will. 
It is true, of course, that the world is divided 
up into groups, but these groups are not na- 
tional. They have nothing to do with geo- 
graphical boundaries and very little to do with 
race. There are, for instance, thousands of 
American Joads, and American Joads and 
English Joads belong far more to each other 
than they do to either England or America — 
just as intelligent Englishmen and intelligent 
Americans are far more closely related to each 
other than they are to the unintelligent types 
in their own country. Indeed, I predict that 
future wars, if we must have wars, will be 
fought on these lines— not nation against 
nation, but intelligent people against idiots, 
Joadists against men of the world, idealists 
against materialists, and so forth. Already na- 
tions are becoming increasingly divided in 
themselves on these lines, so that even in the 
late war it was difficult for the intelligent 
groups to hate each other thoroughly. There 
was even a vague, unexpressed feeling — for 
the first time — that they ought zot to hate 
each other, and the manifesto on the part of the 
German intellectuals was regarded with con- 
sternation as an act of treachery to a new 
principle. 
It is to be hoped, of course, that eventually 
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good sense and intelligence will predominate 
to an extent that will make hatred of any sort 
as out-of-date as any other form of barbarism, 
In the meantime, it is clearly the business of 
the men of the world to assert themselves more 
definitely in their respective countries and to 
refuse to allow their intelligence to be either 
swamped or stampeded by mass-madness, and 
to prevent the disease of Joadism from spread- 
ing to the easily infected herd. 

The man of the world, reading Mr. Joad’s 
article, groans in spirit. But the herd, on both 
sides of the Atlantic, feels the pleasing stir of its 
most stupid instincts and believes that Mr. 
Joad has made them reasonable. The mass- 
Englishman applauds this exposition of his own 
ignorance. The Americans are like that — he 
knows it because he too reads the newspapers, 
and has seen the picture of American million- 
aires dining with lions, and has read lurid 
accounts of Chicago hold-ups and of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti trial. He can confirm Mr. Joad’s 
statements from absolute fourth-hand informa- 
tion. He has, of course, never been to America. 
He wouldn’t go if his passage were paid for him. 
He knows too much. If you were to talk to him 
of the intellectual and spiritual forces which 
are leavening the terrific and confused mass of 
American life, and which, together with their 
like all over the world, are making a heroic 
stand against the universal tide of materialism, 
he wouldn’t believe you. The newspapers don’t 
print that sort of thing. And what isn’t in the 
newspapers isn’t true. 

And on the American side the mass-American 
sees in Mr. Joad the typical and detested 
Englishman, as presented to him by the cheap 
anti-British press. Accordingly, his instinctive 
hatred tor the unknown herd across the water 
is by that much reénforced. Given sufficient 
reénforcement of that sort by our respective 
Joads, plus a few gentlemen to whom war 
would be a financial asset, and the two herds 
will be at each other’s throats. 

I admit that the Joads of this world have the 
best of it at present. They are very numerous 
and very active. And as far as personal enjoy- 
ment is concerned, they are to be envied. What 
they don’t know doesn’t worry them. And it 
is great fun to hate: hatred includes such a fine 
sense of righteousness and superiority. It is a 
pity, from this point of view, that it should 
have become idiotic. 
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Your Child 
and his MUSIC 


WS, wv ities Allen Lewis 
by FRANK H. RICHARDSON, ™.D. 


/ F YOUR EARS are assaulted by 
the notes of some infant demon picking his 
tortuous way through the maze of a scale in B 
flat, do not fancy that his tiny soul is being 
wafted to the heights of lyric tranquillity on 
the wings of song. On the contrary, it is likely 
that he is going through torments far worse 
than your own, as a result of which he will 
probably be found in a doctor’s office a few 
months hence, suffering from some mental or 
nervous trouble. It may be an annoying twitch 
or grimace, it may be a conduct disorder, or it 
may be something as serious as St: Vitus’ Dance, 
from which it will take him months to recover 
— if he ever does recover completely. 

From this it may be seen why I, as adoctor, 
have presumed to intrude on the esthetic 
preserves of the music lesson. Music hath 
charms to soothe the savage breast only when 
it is applied judiciously. If it is rammed down 
the young savage’s throat, as it has been for 
years, the effect is anything but soothing. 
The popular hot-house method of forced 
musical development produces more nervous 
disorders than infant prodigies, and even 
where it has no unfortunate physical effect, it 
is at least likely to cause the victim to shy at 
a musical instrument forever after. Those who 
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have come through the old one-two-three 
school of discipline and still retain a love of 
music, may be said to have done so in spite of 
the lessons rather than because of them. From 
the point of view both of the doctor and the 
musician, then, there seems to be a sour note 
somewhere in musical education. 

Naturally, I am most concerned. with its 
harmful effects on the mental and nervous 
system. Why should anything apparently so 
simple frequently result in emotional break- 
downs? If the adult who studied music in the 
good old days will search his memory honestly 
and carefully, he will have little difficulty in 
answering this question. He may remember, 
first of all, his disappointment when, in ap- 
proaching what he anticipated as the delightful 
experience of making tunes come out of a piano, 
he was brought up against the amazing realiza- 
tion that taking music lessons did not mean 
any such delightful thing. On the contrary, it 
meant cramming his head with all sorts. of 
unfamiliar and quite meaningless facts about 
little dots and straight lines that: held no 
earthly interest for him. It meant cramping his 
little fingers into painful positions and using 
them in unfamiliar ways until they ached. 
It meant the repetition of anything but de- 
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lightful half hours at the piano, making un- 
musical and altogether undesirable sounds — 
an endless repetition of stupid scales and 
idiotic little exercises that seemed to have no 
relation to the tunes he knew and the songs he 
liked to sing. Was it any wonder that he grew 
to hate everything connected with music 
lessons — perhaps even music itself, which he 
had looked forward to with such joyful antic- 
ipation? 

Just what had happened? A psychologist 
would say that he had been “conditioned 
against” music, just as surely as if his parents 
and his teacher had conspired to make him 
loathe it, instead of honestly wanting him to 
love and appreciate it. They had accomplished 
this by associating with it a number of disa- 
greeable sensations and by excluding all of the 
pleasurable experiences in which music is 
naturally so rich. Or, to express it another way, 
he had been suffering from that bane of all 
good pedagogues, “divided interest” — want- 
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ing to do one thing while being forced to do 
another. His interest, being split between the 
two, was consequently diminished in each. 
The result was failure and an enormous waste 
in time, effort, and expense, if not actual 
emotional harm. 

The average child is not sent to a music 
teacher with the idea that he is to become an 
expert performer. In this day of excellent 
but inexpensive music through mechanical 
means— such as the phonograph, the radio, 
the player-piano — the ability to be “the life 
of the party” no longer has the inducement it 
once had. What most sensible people want for 
their children is musical appreciation — the 
very thing, as I have shown above, that the old 
music lesson did its evil best to condition him 
against, 

Certainly it must be possible to teach music 
without defeating our purpose at the very 
start, However, before developing a new meth- 
od, it is first necessary to discover the specific 
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faults in the old one. To me the most glaring 
error appears to be the illogical manner in 
which children are first launched on their 
musical careers. What instrument shall Junior 
play? Most parents answer instinctively, 
“Why, the piano, of course.” A few, for some 
sentimental reason, choose the violin. It al- 
most never occurs to them to suggest any other 
instrument. 

Now as a matter of fact, the instruments 
chosen are the two least adapted to the uses 
of the child. The piano is undoubtedly the 
most artificial, the most mechanical, the most 
complicated of our musical instruments; it 
interposes more mechanism between the player 
and the music he produces than does any other 
instrument. And the violin is conceded to be 
the most difficult, technically, and the one that 
offers the most possibilities for the production 
of distinctly unmusical sounds. Further, in 
choosing these we have been guilty of the peda- 
gogic sin of jumping to the complex, ignoring 
the simple steps which should lead up to it. 
We have overlooked the host of simple instru- 
ments naturally adapted to the child and have 
prescribed something designed for adult hands 
and adult abilities. 

No one will deny that musical skill and ap- 
preciation develop as a growth, an unfolding, a 
building up from the simple into the complex. 
Before one can be expected to play by note, 
he ought at least to know what he will produce; 
in other words, he ought to be able to speak 
before he is asked to read. And surely he can- 
not be expected to speak through the medium 
of an instrument before he knows how to sing 
and is familiar at least with some simple melo- 
dies. He cannot sing without a sense of rhythm; 
and a sense of rhythm is expressed, and for that 
matter is best learned, by movements of the 
body such as dancing, or marching, or beating 
time. Not a hint of this simple, logical, self- 
evident progression is to be detected in the 
orthodox teaching of music. 

The modern music teacher takes the child 
when he is very young and begins by teaching 
him matters more fundamental than singing 
or dancing; even these are too advanced for 
the infant novice. She first teaches him rhythm 
by the obvious method of letting him fee/ 
thythm by walking, running, and skipping to 
music. She plays for him simple melodies that 
call for a variety of pulses, and progresses from 
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the simple to the more complicated as rapidly 
as he is ready for the advance — but no more 
SO. 
The next step— though it may coincide 
with the study of rhythm — is the teaching 
of simple melodies. Folk songs are especially 
suitable for this— our negro melodies, the 
Stephen Foster tunes which are so popular, 
old German, English, and French songs of the 
soil. In singing and dancing these, the child 
finds real enjoyment while, in accordance with 
a sound pedagogic principle, he is learning 
through the channels of hearing and feeling 
(or, to be more exact, through his muscle 
sense). The result is a double appeal, as com- 
pared with the usual method of learning 
through only one of the senses. 

When the child has developed a sense of 
rhythm and melody, he is then ready to take up 
an instrument — but only the very simplest. 
Suitable for a child at this stage are the primi- 
tive rattle and drum of the savage, the triangle, 
the cymbal, and the humble “bones” of the 
minstrel. These are not to be sneered at, for 
the expression of rhythm by means of an 
instrument, however lowly, is a distinct ad- 
vance over the rhythmic dance; it is the first 
bit of real “instrumental” music that our 
future performer is ready for. 

It is not too soon to'call the child’s attention 
to the differences in tone produced by some 
simple instrument. This may be illustrated 
by means of a two or three-toned set of 
“musical glasses,” which are easily made by 
filling tumblers with the proper amounts of 
water to produce such a succession of notes. 
Let no one laugh at what such an instrument 
can produce; “Three Blind Mice” rendered on 
home-made glasses may be sweeter than a 
sonata of Beethoven’s extracted from the radio! 
If a more elaborate instrument is desired, the 
xylophone or “orchestra bells” may take the 
place of glasses. 

It will be seen that these “percussion 
instruments” are a distinct advance over the 
simple drum or cymbal, in that they combine 
tone with rhythm; but they are still fairly 
primitive as a class. A more sophisticated 
family is that of the wind instruments. The 
toy flageolet, or penny tin whistle with its 
six holes, can produce perfectly true and dis- 
tinctly sweet tones. The fife is decidedly 
harder to blow; but its six stops yield similar 
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changes in tone. The piccolo is not so far above 
the fife as to deny it a bowing acquaintance, 
and from that to the dignified flute is not a 
difficult step when the time comes. Because 
their evolution is so similar, it is not necessary 
to trace the progression by which the more 
exalted of the reed instruments and the brasses 
of high degree derive from humble antecedents. 
Among the stringed instruments one may as- 
cend from the depths of the ukelele, through 
the mandolin, banjo; and guitar, to the dizzy 
heights of the violin or piano. 

In this breathless survey of the vast number 
of possibilities from which the teacher and 
pupil may choose, the reader may have wond- 
ered just what connection this has with music 
lessons. The connection is not as purely theo- 
retical as it may at first seem. In the preface 
to her book, Creative Music for Children, Mrs. 
Satis N. Colman says: “Somewhere along the 
path of Music’s develop- 
ment there lies an instru- — 
ment suited to the capacity 
of every child.” She points 
out that many of the great 
musicians and composers of 
the past have played not 
only the embryonic pianos 
of their time but every in- 
strument in the orchestra as 
well. The child who has 
developed along the lines 
indicated so sketchily here, 
passing through experimen- 
tation with many instru- 
ments in succession, has a 
knowledge of music far 
greater than that of his less 
fortunate father and mother 
for whom the piano or violin 
was chosen arbitrarily, with 
no consideration of inherent tastes and abilities. 
Many a child who goes through this evolution- 
ary form of instruction finds an instrument 
much better suited to him than either the violin 
or piano. It may be the flute, one of the horns, 
or a reed instrument. Whatever it is, why 
should he not be allowed to perfect himself in it, 
rather than go through the motions of learning 
to perform on something that holds no appeal 
for him and gives him no inward satisfaction? 

All this sounds so very theoretical and even 
visionary that it may surprise the reader to 
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learn that the method outlined is already in 
operation. It has been incorporated, with con- 
siderable success, in a definite programme of 
teaching at the Lincoln School in New York. 
Through a variety of experiments the children 
discover that music exists all about them; 
that it can be walked, marched, danced, sung, 
and played on a multitude of instruments. 
They are encouraged to make their own simple 
instruments and to improvise tunes. There is 
nothing stilted or made-to-order about their 
compositions; their freshness and spontaneity 
give them a value that is lacking in many more 
mature efforts. To these children, music has 
become a familiar language, and when they 
have something to express in it, they are able 
to do so easily and naturally. 

But neither a school nor a professional 
teacher are necessary with this method. It can 
be carried out successfully by any parent, and 

with far less effort and 

greater hope of success than 

under any of the more or- 

thodox, but less logical, 

systems of teaching. The 

idea of present evil in prep- 

aration for future good, 

which never appealed to 

any child, is supplanted by 

constant enjoyment as the 

lessons progress. For a child 

so inducted into the realm 

of musical appreciation, the 

future takes care of itself; 

it is the present in which he 

is interested. No hounding 

will be necessary to get him 

to practise half an hour a 

day, for he has an incentive 

in doing what seems to him 

_ eminently worth doing; and 

because it has captured his whole-souled inter- 

est, he will work far harder at a difficult bit 

that he knows he must master than the most 
hard-hearted teacher would ask. 

Under any circumstances, the mastery of a 
musical instrument is a difficult task. When 
lack of interest is added to the difficulty, there 
is little hope of accomplishing anything. 
Music can be made a joy to everyone who 
approaches it; and when it isnot, it is the teacher 
who must answer for it. The child will respond 
if given the right stimulus. 
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A NEW 


Latin-American Policy 


by RAYMOND LESLIE BUELL 


y ¥ 

“HE PREDICTION that Herbert Hoover 
would make no conventional President has 
already proved true. He has paid a visit to 
Latin America — a unique occupation for a 
President-elect, and one from which great good 
may result. His journey took him to Costa 
Rica, which has recently expressed concern 
over the Monroe Doctrine; to Nicaragua, where 
we have lately supervised an election; to Peru 
and to Chile, where several years ago we at- 
tempted unsuccessfully to hold a plebiscite; to 
Argentina, which has been a centre of anti- 
American feeling, largely because of our tariff 
policy; and to other Central and South Ameri- 
can countries that have been vitally affected 

by the foreign policy of the United States. 
Mr. Hoover’s notable voyage has made 
possible a new understanding with. Latin 
America. His speeches have breathed good will, 
and he has formed personal contacts with the 
leaders of governments with whom he will soon 
deal officially. But if a new understanding is to 
be permanently realized, it must be based upon 
a reorientation of our Latin-American policy. 
The political, economic, and cultural differ- 
ences between the United States and Latin 
America are too deep-seated to be wiped out 
merely by an exchange of official courtesies. 
President Coolidge went to Havana to open 
the last Pan-American Conference, and he 
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took with him an exceptionally strong delega- 
tion. While the Cubans outdid themselves in 
covering the President with hospitality, his 
visit did nothing visibly to lessen the intensity 
of the debates at that conference, nor percep- 
tibly to change the relations between the 
United States and Latin America. Since that 
visit Argentina has disavowed the Monroe 
Doctrine and has declined to participate in the 
Pan-American Arbitration Conference; Costa 
Rica has asked the Council of the League of 
Nations for an official interpretation of the 
Monroe Doctrine; the A.B.C. powers have 
failed so far to adhere to the anti-war pact 
because of fear that, by some indirect means, it 
involves recognition of the Monroe Doctrine. 
If Mr. Hoover’s journey is to be more fruitful 
than Mr. Coolidge’s, we must match our 
words with deeds. 

The United States and the republics to the 
south have a common political origin: all 
achieved freedom from European masters a 
hundred years or so ago. Nevertheless the 
United States and the Latin-American coun- 
tries have a radically different cultural and racial 
background. The United States is predomi- 
nantly Anglo-Saxon; South and Central Amer- 
ica are predominantly Latin. And where has 
the one culture really understood the other? 
Except for the Civil War, the United States 
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has led a placid internal existence in contrast to 
some of our southern neighbors, who have lived 
in a chronic state of revolutions, coups d’états, 
dictatorships, and wars. If nations could live an 
existence of complete isolation, such turmoils 
would be merely of domestic concern. But the 
export of capital from one country to another 
has made isolation impossible. When a state in 
South America (or in Europe) repudiates its 
debts, a bondholder in Iowa may suffer. 

Investors realize that the risk in politically 
backward countries is greater than the risk at 
home, and they accordingly demand a higher 
rate of interest. Yet few of them voluntarily 
take a loss when it actually occurs; instead 
they exert pressure upon their governments to 
bring the defaulting state to terms. Thereupon 
arises the problem of intervention or “diplo- 
matic protection,” to use a term which covers 
many contingencies. 

The extent to which a government should 
protect the interests of its nationals abroad has 
been hotly debated. At one time, when the doc- 
trine of state equality and sovereignty was 
strong and when the dictum of let-well-enough- 
alone held sway, an alien could expect no better 
treatment than a citizen of a country in which 
he chose to reside. Secretary William Jennings 
Bryan once said, “When you go abroad, you 
have to take your chances.” Going to the op- 
posite extreme, President Coolidge stated in 
his United Press speech that “The person and 
property of a citizen are a part of the general 
domain of a nation even when abroad, and it is 
not only a right but a duty of the American 
Government to protect these interests wherever 
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they may be found.” The leading trait of the 
foreign policy of the last several administra- 
tions at Washington has been the protection of 
American interests abroad. Every government 
is obliged, we have virtually asserted, to pay 
the same respect to American property rights 
as is guaranteed such rights in the United 
States by the Fifth and Fourteenth Amend- 
ments to our Constitution. 


UNCLE SAM, CONSTABLE 

This policy of protecting American inter- 
ests abroad is applied in Europe, in Asia, in 
Latin America—in any part of the world 
where American interests are in need of aid. 
But our policy in Latin America differs from 
our policy elsewhere: in both the Americas we 
have virtually assumed the duty of protecting 
not only our own interests but those of other 
foreign nationals as well. Theodore Roosevelt 
stated the doctrine — which is still followed at 
Washington — in these words: 

Chronic wrongdoing, or an impotence which re- 
sults in a general loosening of the ties of civilized 
society, may in America, as elsewhere, ultimately 
require intervention by some civilized nation, and in 
the western hemisphere the adherence of the United 
States to the Monroe Doctrine may force the United 
States, however reluctantly, in flagrant cases of such 
wrongdoing or impotence, to the exercise of an inter- 
national police power. 

He declared that the only way to prevent 
foreign governments from temporarily occupy- 
ing American territory to secure the payment 
of obligations is “ that we must ourselves under- 
take to bring about some arrangement by 
which as much as possible of a just obligation 
shall be paid.” If we should allow a non-Amer- 
ican state to intervene upon the American con- 
tinent in behalf of its interests, it is argued that 
such a state might not withdraw its forces upon 
fulfilling the ostensible object of intervention, 
but, instead, convert a temporary occupation 
into annexation, and thus eventually threaten 
the security of the United States. 

Since the opening of the Panama Canal, our 
fears have become more sensitive than ever as 
far as Central America and the Caribbean are 
concerned. It was the fear of imminent Euro- 
pean intervention which led us to establish a 
financial receivership in Santo Domingo in 1907 
and to form military governments in Haiti and 
Santo Domingo during the World War. Our 
naval officers and State Department officials 
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have feared that Germany or France might take 
advantage of revolution to secure naval bases 
at the Mole St. Nicholas or Samana Bay. It 
was the fear that Nicaragua might lease canal 
rights to Germany or to Japan which led us to 
negotiate the Bryan-Chamorro treaty of 1914 
giving us a canal monopoly; and it was the 
same fear which, in part, prompted us to put an 
end to the revolution in Nicaragua in 1926. To 
stamp out all pretext for European interven- 
tion, the United States has virtually assumed 
the duty of seeing to it that throughout the 
American continent there shall be no wars, no 
chronic revolutions, no flagrant bankruptcies. 
We have become the constable of a hemisphere. 

In some cases we have been open and honest 
about it. Thus we induced Cuba to accept the 
Platt Amendment in 1903, and we induced 
Haiti to accept a treaty in 1915 giving us a sus- 
pended right of intervention. We attempted to 
impose such a treaty on Santo Domingo, only 
to have it rejected by the Dominicans. We at- 
tempted to make such a treaty with Nicaragua, 
only to have it rejected by the United States 
Senate. But the absence of a treaty right of in- 
tervention has not kept us from intervening in 
other countries when disorder prevailed. 


NOBLE ENDS, FAULTY MEANS 


In assuming the right of policing the Amer- 
ican continent, the United States has acted not 
only on behalf of its own interests but to pro- 
tect the Latin-American states against Euro- 
pean aggression. A hundred years ago the 
Monroe Doctrine offered these states a genuine 
shelter against European colonization. But 
because we have converted the Monroe Doc- 
trine from a doctrine of non-intervention into a 
doctrine of intervention at our pleasure, Latin 
America now fears European aggression less 
than she fears that of the United States. The 
leading American states, such as Argentina, 
Chile, Brazil, and Mexico, have reached, or are 
rapidly reaching, political maturity. They feel 
able to protect themselves; they resent the 
implied tutelage imposed by the Monroe 
Doctrine, as at present interpreted. And sooner 
or later, some of these states may use the 
League of Nations at Geneva to protest against 
this tutelage. 

Despite our demands upon certain American 
countries, we have not, I am convinced, been 
imperialistic in the sense that we have lusted for 
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more territories to rule. Mr. Hughes was abso- 
lutely sincere when he stated at Havana that 
“Nothing could be happier for the United States 
than that all the countries in the region of the 
Caribbean should be strong, self-sufficient, ful- 
filling their destiny, settling their problems, 
with peace at home and the fulfillment of their 
obligations abroad.” We have stated that all 
we demand from Latin America is respect for 
the principles of international law. Yet we have 
arrogated to ourselves the definition and appli- 
cation of these principles and we have reserved 
to ourselves the determination of when inter- 
vention on behalf of these principles shall take 
place. No one has conferred this right upon us, 
and in its exercise we recognize no international 
accountability. Our aim has been peace and 
stability — a wholly praiseworthy end. But the 
exclusively nationalistic means of realizing this 
end has been at fault. 

How may our technique be changed? Is 
there any better method of promoting peace 
and stability upon the American continent and 
of securing respect for international obligations 
than the method we have employed in the past? 
Our policy has been animated, as I have tried 
to point out, by a desire to forestall European 
aggression and to protect our interests. But is it 
necessary to claim the right to police a con- 
tinent in order to forestall the danger of Euro- 
pean aggression? Is this danger still real? 
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The vast majority of the states of the world 
have accepted solemn obligations under the 
Covenant of the League of Nations and the 
Anti-War Pact to settle disputes by pacific 
means and not to embark upon aggressive war. 
These states may break their promises and com- 
mit acts of aggression upon Latin-American 
territory; but until they do, I cannot see any 
possible justification of an intervention policy 
whose chief end is to forestall a possible, if not 
wholly imaginary, interference from Europe 
later on. The use of force in the Caribbean 
and elsewhere in order to prevent other states 
from using it in the future is really a variation 
of Von Moltke’s discredited doctrine of “pre- 
ventive wars” — of attacking the enemy be- 
fore he attacks you. Even Bismarck could not 
stomach this doctrine; yet we apply a variation 
of it in dealings with our southern neighbors. 

There is, perhaps, a possibility that out of 
pique, if for no other reason, some Central or 
South American state may lease a naval or air 
base, say, to Great Britain, France, or Ger- 
many, which might directly menace the security 
of the United States as well as other American 
countries. There is a possibility that some 
state may cede canal rights to a non-American 
power which might injure the economic and 
political position of the Panama Canal. Yet if 
‘Great Britain really wants new naval bases 
in this hemisphere, she need not lease foreign 
territory for this purpose; she has merely to 
increase her fortifications at Jamaica and 
elsewhere. The same principle applies to other 
European powers holding territory in the 
Caribbean. What would they gain from a 
deliberate affront to the United States? 
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Nevertheless, there are some minds — offi- 
cial and otherwise — which are still haunted 
by these strategic fears, and they are quick to 
demand intervention to prevent these fears 
from possible realization. Whenever disorder 
occurs in Central America, they demand that 
marines be landed in order to keep out Euro- 
pean or Asiatic marines. In order to remove, or 
at least reduce, these fears, I propose an inter- 
American agreement providing that no state 
shall cede or lease to a non-American state a 
naval or air base or any rights to build a canal. 
Such an agreement should remove these strate- 
gic fears to which I have referred and corre- 
spondingly remove the causes which have 
prompted our intervention in the past. The 
violation of such an agreement would give us a 
juridical basis for intervention which, in the 
absence of such an agreement, we do not have. 

The occasions for intervention in the Carib- 
bean and elsewhere would also be reduced by a 
change in our policy of recognition. In order to 
discourage revolution, the United States, in 
1907, adopted a policy of declining to recognize 
any government in Latin America which came 
into power as a result of a revolution. President 
Wilson applied this policy to Geuxeral Huerta in 
Mexico, and more recent Presidents have ap- 
plied it to President Ayora of Ecuador, General 
Carias in Honduras, and General Chamorro in 
Nicaragua. President Ayora was strong enough 
to ignore the State Department and he has 
since remained in office, finally being recognized 
by Washington last fall. But General Carias 
and Chamorro, living in countries more depend- 
ent upon American influence than Ecuador, 
bowed to Washington and gave up the offices 
which they had won by force. 

Well-meaning as our policy of recognition 
has been, its results have been unsatisfactory. 
In laying down rules of eligibility for presidents 
and presidential candidates, it becomes nec- 
essary for us to apply these rules to particular 
cases; and we thus become embroiled in purely 
internal affairs of other peoples. A policy of 
disbarring revolutionists from the presidency 
excludes strong men from office. The weaker 
sisters are the only eligibles, and they are often 
kept in power by the moral and physical aid of 
the United States. 

Moreover, our anti-revolutionary policy is 
not democratic. In a number of countries to 
the south, elections are rigorously controlled by 
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the ins in order to perpetuate themselves in 
office. Revolution is the only means by which 
the people may obtain a new government. Yet 
when the United States throws its weight 
inst a government born of revolution, it 
simply aids in the perpetuation of dictatorship. 
In a few cases we have emerged from this un- 
happy dilemma by undertaking to supervise 
elections in the country concerned, so that the 
people may have a fair opportunity of choosing 
a government by pacific means. Yet the Latin- 
American countries, or even the Caribbean 
countries, would never accept this régime as a 
permanent policy; and no official in Washington 
has expressed the desire of generally assuming 
such a responsibility. Inevitably the defeated 
party at a supervised election blames the super- 
vising government, and thus more unjust abuse 
is heaped upon the United States. 
Nevertheless, as long as we follow our 
present policy of recognizing only constitu- 
tional governments, we must choose between 
the maintenance of dictatorships and the super- 
vision of elections. If our present recognition 
policy had been successful in preventing revo- 
lutions, there might be some justification for 
maintaining it; but, as recent events in Nica- 
ragua show, revolutions are not prevented by 
legal theories. If we wish to remove one 
fruitless cause for interfering with our southern 
neighbors — a cause which, as much as any- 
thing else, took us into Nicaragua in 1926 — 
we should frankly abandon our present policy 
of recognizing only “constitutional” govern- 
ments and recover our freedom to recognize 
any government that seems able to govern the 
country and meet its obligations. 


How TO PROTECT AMERICAN INTERESTS 


While the removal of the strategic considera- 
tions above discussed and the abandonment 
of our present recognition policy would dimin- 
ish the reasons for intervention, the question 
of the protection of American interests would 
still remain. In the past, many disputes have 
arisen with Latin-American countries over the 
impairment of American property rights. In 
some instances, legislation has been enacted 
restricting or confiscating these rights; in 
others, revolution has done them damage. 
Although there are many questions affecting 
States as such which are not suitable for arbi- 
tration, there is no legitimate reason why 
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disputes affecting individual property rights 
should not be submitted to some form of 
international tribunal. In a convention signed 
in 1902 the United States accepted the prin- 
ciple that pecuniary claims should be settled 
by arbitration; and it has frequently referred 
such claims to ad boc commissions. But at 
present no machinery exists for handling these 
claims as they arise. Instead, they are fre- 
quently the subject of long, drawn-out diplo- 
matic controversy, in which ill feeling on both 
sides is frequently generated. In these con- 
troversies the United States has cited in its 
behalf the rules of international law. But these 
rules have been challenged by other govern- 
ments; and under this system each state at- 
tempts to be judge and party to the same cause. 
My third suggestion for a new Latin American 
policy, therefore, is the establishment of arbi- 
tration machinery to settle all disputes in- 
volving the impairment of property rights of 
aliens upon the American continent, whether 
this impairment occurs through legislation or 
revolution. 

We may arbitrate losses of property, but the 
question is asked, ‘“‘May we arbitrate losses of 
human lives?” When a revolution in a Latin- 
American country threatens to destroy an 
American colony, should the government do 
nothing except demand reparation after lives 
have actually been lost — lives which might 
have been saved by preventive action? As a 
matter of fact, this is our present policy under 
certain circumstances. We do not march an 
army over the Rio Grande every time a bandit 
kills an American in Mexico; we ask for com- 
pensation. Only when a formidable revolution- 
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ary movement threatens a large number 
of our citizens are we justified in taking 
preventive action involving the use of 
armed force. The principle of protecting 
our nationals from destruction may be 
sound, but we must remember that no 
government can wipe out all risks, as the 
number of deaths from murders and 
from automobile accidents in the United 
States shows. We must be very sure that 
a real danger exists. And the chief 
difficulty with our present system of 
intervention is that the determination 
of whether the circumstances justify 
intervention in effect often rests with 
the minister on the spot and a bureau 
in the State Department at home. 
While these officials are well-meaning 
and sincere, in the past they have some- 
times acted in haste and without ade- 
quate information. They have not had 
to submit their case to any other nation, 
nor even to our Congress. 


WANTED — A HOOVER DOCTRINE 


There are those who advocate a policy 
of complete non-intervention. I am 
convinced that in these days of an 
integrated society, a policy of non-inter- 
. vention is neither possible nor desirable. 
But a policy of intervention is tenable 
only if it is subjected to the conscience 
of the international community. Do you 
still remember the French occupation of 
the Ruhr? In January 1923 France 
claimed that Germany had violated her 
obligations under the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles, and perhaps Germany had. Still, 
the occupation of the Ruhr by France 
brought forth a storm of criticism, and 


Wes Eliane Delaborde first 
fell in love with Robert D., she began to 
keep a diary which was to contain, she 
hoped, only the record of her happiness. 
She wrote a glowing account of their 
meeting in Florence, of their hours to- 
gether in the art galleries, of his final 
proposal of marriage. To her he was 
talented, generous, powerful; all his in- 
stincts were noble and his high-flown 


in the Dawes Plan — negotiated more 
than a year later — it was provided that 
neither France nor any other nation 
could go into the Ruhr or otherwise 
invade German territory without first 
submitting its claims to the outside 
world and getting an impartial judgment 
upon their validity. 

Whether it be in Europe or in Latin 
America, the time is past when any one 
state is strong enough or wise enough to 
decide for itself whether another part of 
the world is living up to its obligations. 
We may make profession after profes- 
sion, but as long as we follow our present 
nationalistic policy of intervention, our 
motives will be suspected and our good 
will and trade will suffer. Self-interest 
demands that we internationalize our 
intervention policy, unless we are pre- 
pared to give it up altogether. The 
obligation of modifying this policy be- 
comes all the greater in view of the 
ratification of the Anti-War Pact. That 
document prohibits war as an instru- 
ment of national policy and provides for 
the settlement of disputes by pacific 
means. This pact may therefore be in- 
terpreted to prohibit any act of force by 
a single state to protect individual in- 
terests abroad. But it does not prohibit 
an international police power. 

This theory of codperative interven- 
tion is not new. President Roosevelt 
applied it when he and President Diaz 
of Mexico jointly codperated in restoring 
peace in Central America in 1906. Presi- 
dent Hoover would carry his visit to 
South America to a logical conclusion 
and would take a place in the history of 


Next month Salvador de Madariaga will consider our relations with Latin America as a Spaniard sees them. 
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phrases were genuine expressions of a 
beautiful nature. But her father believed 
him to be a poseur; he objected to their 
marriage, though he did not forbid it. 
They were engaged and Robert took 
her to innumerable social affairs and 
introduced her to his friends. Among 
others, there was the gruff and ill-man- 
nered Dr. Marchant, and Bourgweils- 
dorf, a struggling young painter who was 





the world similar to that held by Presi. 
dent Monroe if he would declare that 
the United States will not undertake the 
exercise of any police power on the 
American continent without first con. 
sulting with representatives of the other 
leading American states. 

The following, therefore, are four 
possible planks in a new Latin-Americay 
policy: 

1. An inter-American agreement pro. 
hibiting the sale or lease of any territory 
to a non-American state for the con. 
struction of naval or air bases or a canal, 

2. The abandonment of our present 
policy of recognition in favor of a policy 
of recognizing any government which is 
a government in fact and is able to meet 
its obligations. 

3. The establishment of arbitral ma. 
chinery to settle all disputes over the 
impairment of alien property rights on 
the American continent. 

4. A Hoover Doctrine to the effect 
that the United States will never exer. 
cise any police power on the American 
continent without consulting with repre. 
sentatives of the other leading American 
states. 

In view of Mr. Hoover’s journey to 
Latin America and of Mr. Morrow's 
quiet but vital work in Mexico, the 
United States is closer to an understand- 
ing with Latin America than it has been 
at any time in the recent past. I close, 
then, as I began: if a new understanding 
is to be permanently realized, it must be 
based upon a reorientation of our Latin- 
American policy. We must match our 
words with deeds. 





































attractive but shockingly disrespectful 
toward Robert. 

Eliane’s ecstacy lasted seven weeks. 
Then came the first hint of unhappiness 
— a bit of trivial dishonesty on Robert's 
part which did not quite fit in with the 
noble portrait she had drawn of him. 
With that she determined to close her 
journal forever; but here we find het 


opening it again. 
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TWENTY YEARS AFTER 


Arcachon, July 2nd, 1914. 

BROUGHT THIS book away with 
me as one brings a piece of needle- 
work — to serve as an occupation during 
the idle hours of a cure. But if I am be- 
ginning to write in it again, it is no 
longer, alas, for Robert, who thinks he 
knows all I am capable of feeling and 
thinking; it is to help me put my thoughts 
in order, to help me see clearly in my own 
mind and, like Corneille’s Emilie, to 
consider 

Et ce que je basarde et ce que je poursuis. 

When I was young, I could see noth- 
ing in this line but mere redundancy; it 
seemed ridiculous, as things often seem 
that one fails to understand — as the 
same line seemed ridiculous and redun- 
dant to my son and daughter when I 
made them learn the speech by heart. 
No doubt it calls for experience to un- 
derstand that we can only hope to attain 
the things we pursue in life by risking 
what may be very dear to us, What I am 
now pursuing is my deliverance; what I 
risk is the esteem of the world and of my 
two children. The world’s esteem, I try 
to pursuade myself, I do not care about. 
My children’s esteem is very dear to me; 
and as I write, I feel more deeply than 
ever how dear it is. I even wonder 
whether it is not especially for them that 
I am writing. If, later on, they happen 
to read these lines, I should like them to 
find in them a justification, or at any 
rate an explanation, of my conduct; for 
they will no doubt be taught to judge me 
with severity — to condemn me. 

Yes, I know. I repeat it to myself con- 
tinually. By leaving Robert, I shall put 
myself, to all appearance, entirely in the 
wrong. I know nothing of the law, but I 
am afraid that my refusal to continue 
living with him may entail the forfeiture 
of my maternal rights. I hope the law- 
yer I mean to consult on my return to 
Paris may enable me to avoid this. It 
would be intolerable. I cannot consent 
to give up my children. But neither can 
I consent to go on living with Robert. 
The only way I can escape hating him is 
never to see him any more. Oh! above 
all, never to hear him talk any more. 

As I write this, I feel that I hate him 
already; and in spite of the odiousness of 
these words, I think it was the need to 
write them that made me open this book 
again, for this is a thing I can say to no 
one. I remember the time when Yvonne 
shrank from talking to me for fear of 
casting a shade over my happiness. It is 
now my turn to be silent. And for that 
matter, would she understand me? It is 
more likely her husband would — the 
man I judged at first as selfish and vul- 
gar, and whom I now know to have so 
warm a heart. I have sometimes de- 
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tected in Dr. Marchant, who is a really 
superior man, an indescribable contempt 
for Robert. I remember, for instance, an 
occasion when Robert was repeating a 
conversation he had had, in which, of 
course, he gave himself the deau réle, and 
after quoting his own words in his self- 
complacent way, added: 

“TI thought that was what I ought to 
say to him.” 

“And what did he think he ought to 
answer you?” asked Dr. Marchant. 

Robert looked slightly dashed for a 
moment. He feels that Marchant sizes 
him up and he finds it extremely un- 
pleasant. I think it is for my sake that 
Marchant refrains from deriding him 
openly; for I have sometimes known 
him to be exceedingly caustic to certain 
persons whose conceit drove him irresist- 
ibly to crush them. He is certainly not 
deceived by Robert’s high-sounding sen- 
tences. It has even occurred to me more 
than once that if it were not for his affec- 
tion for me, he would have cast Robert 
aside long ago. And that evening I felt 
a kind of relief at knowing I was not the 
only one to be exasperated by the habit 
Robert has fallen into of always saying 
“he thinks he ought” to do what he 
does simply because he wants to do it, or 
more often still, because he thinks it 
opportune. Lately he has improved even 
upon this; he now says, “I consider it 
my duty to —”, as if he never acted ex- 
cept from the highest moral considera- 
tions. He has a way of talking of duty 
which is enough to make one take a loath- 
ing to all “duties,” a way of making use 
of religion which casts suspicion on all 
religion, and of so playing on noble senti- 
ments as to disgust one with them for- 
ever. 


July 3rd 
I HAD TO interrupt this to take 
Gustave to the doctor’s. Thank God, the 
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result of the consultation was very re- 
assuring. Fortunately, Marchant had 
alarmed us so that the trouble was taken 
in hand early enough. The doctor here, 
who is attending Gustave very carefully, 
even declares that there will soon be no 
reason to fear any future relapse. He 
thinks that at the end of the holidays 
Gustave will be able to go back to the 
lycée, so that this scare will not have set 
him back in his studies. 

I am not very well pleased with what I 
wrote yesterday. I let my pen run on, [ 
think, because of a need for recrimina- 
tion which, until I have explained my- 
self better, may appear very vain. We 
all have our faults, and I know that har- 
mony cannot be maintained between a 
married couple without indulgence and 
small mutual concessions. How is it that 
I find Robert’s faults so intolerable? Is 
it because the thing that exasperates me 
to-day is just the very thing I formerly 
found so beguiling—the very thing 
that charmed me and seemed so praise- 
worthy? 

Oh! I must admit it: it is not he who 
has changed, it is I. The judgments that 
I form to-day are different, so that even 
my happiest memories are marred. Ah! 
from what a heaven I have fallen! In 
order to understand the change that has 
come over me, I have reread what I 
wrote in this very book years ago. Only 
with the greatest difficulty am I able to 
recognize myself in the candid, con- 
fiding, little simpleton of a girl I was 
then! I can still hear those remarks of 
Robert’s that filled me with such joy and 
love and pride — but now I interpret 
them differently. I try to retrace to its 
beginning that distrust from which I am 
now suffering. I think it began on a cer- 
tain day, not long after our marriage, 
when my father was exclaiming over the 
perfection of Robert’s system of filing, 
and asked him whether he had discov- 
ered it himself; and Robert answered in 
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an indefinable tone, which was at once 
superior and modest, profound and de- 
tached: 

“Yes, I discovered it by dint of search- 
ing.” 
On! it was hardly anything, and at the 
moment I attached no importance to it. 
But since I knew that this improved 
system of filing came out of a stationer’s 
shop in the Rue du Bac, where I had 
just been to pay a bill, it did perhaps 
occur to me that there was no occasion 
for the inspired, the almost agonized 


look, theinventor’s look, thathe “thought 


he ought to” put on when he said, “I 
discovered it.” Yes, yes, I know, my 
dear; you discovered it in the Rue du 
Bac. Why say “by dint of searching”? 
Or then you should have added, “search- 
ing for envelopes in a stationer’s shop.” 
It flashed upon me then that a man of 
science, after making a real discovery, 
would never think of saying, “I dis- 
covered it by searching,” bor that would 
be a simple matter of course; and I saw 
that those words in Robert’s mouth 
served only to dissemble the fact that he 
had invented nothing himself. My poor, 
dear Papa was perfectly blind to all 
this, And as for me, everything I have 
just said only became clear to me later 
on. At the time, I simply felt instinc- 
tively that there was something or other 
that rang false. For that matter, Robert 
did not say the words with any intention 
of deceiving Papa. The little sentence es- 
caped him unconsciously; but that is 
just what made it so self-revealing. It 
was not Papa he was taking in — it was 
himself. 

For Robert is no hypocrite. He imag- 
ines that he really feels the sentiments 
he expresses.. And I think, even in the 
long run, that he actually does feel them, 
that they come at his call — the finest, 
the most generous, the most noble, al- 
ways the most fitting sentiments for 
every occasion — those that it is advan- 
tageous to have. 

I doubt, however, whether there are 
many people who are taken in by them, 
though they behave as if they were. A 
kind. of convention is established; and 
perhaps it is not so much that people are 
really duped as that they pretend to be 
duped for convenience’ sake. Papa, who 
first of all seemed clear-sighted enough, 
at the very time when I was mostdazzled, 
and whose opinion of Robert distressed 
me so much during my engagement, now 
seems to have come completely round to 
him. In every one of my disagreements 
vith Robert, he always takes sides 
igainst me. He is so good-hearted, so 
veak! And Robert is so clever! — As for 
Mamma... . 

There are days when I feel terribly 
lonely. I can only say what I think in 
this book, and I have begun to be at- 
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tached to it as to a discreet and docile 
friend to whom I can at last confide my 
most secret and most painful thoughts. 
Robert thinks he knows me; he does 
not suspect that I may have a life of my 
own, apart from him. He no longer con- 
siders me as anything but a dependent of 
ee eee oe ae 
ie. 
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on the scene, I feel that Robert’s first 
concern is to find out how to get around 
him — how to get hold of him. Even in 
those of his acts which are apparently 
the most generous and in which he 
shows himself the most obliging to other 
people, I feel at the back of his mind the 
desire to lay other people under an ob- 
ligation. And how naive he is about it! 
How natural! In the early days, before 
he had learned to be suspicious of me, re- 
marks would escape him of the most tell- 
tale nature, such as, “I have had a v 
poor reward for my kindly feelings” — 
as if kindly feelings should expect a re- 
ward from others. And I used to shudder 
when I heard him say, “After what I 
have done for So-and-So, he can refuse 
me nothing.” 

This was the whole aim and object of 
the review that Robert edited for four 
years, and that he gave up only a year 
ago, after he had changed his red ribbon 
into a rosette. Under an appearance of 
impartiality, it was merely a kind of 
mutual aid and benefit society. Every 
complimentary article was considered by 
Robert as equivalent to a letter of credit. 
He is extraordinarily clever, too, at 
seeming to do people a service when, in 
reality, he is making use of them. What 
would the few articles he contributed to 
the review have been like without that 
young secretary of his who put them on 
their feet, rewrote them — rethought 
them, so to speak? But when he speaks 
of that charming, discreet, remarkably 
gifted, exquisitely mannered young man, 
I have heard him exclaim: “What would 
that young fellow be now, if it hadn’t 
been for me?” 

To listen to Robert, the review’s only 
object was to assist artists of unrecog- 
nized talent, to make them known, “to 
impose them on the public,” as he 
phrased it; but at the same time it also 
helped him to push himself. Yes, no 
doubt Robert did a great deal to bring 
Bourgweilsdorf’s extraordinary talent to 
light — Bourgweilsdorf, who combined 


so much pride with such exquisite mod- 
esty, and so sincerely despised the favor 
of the public. But the astonishing in- 
crease in the value of his pictures, due to 
the campaign so adroitly organized by 
the review after Bourgweilsdorf’s death, 
enabled Robert to sell two canvases of 
what he calls “his gallery” for a great 
deal more than he paid for all the others 
together. Now they have all been taken 
out of their cupboards, where he kept 
them for so long, and paraded on the 
walls, so that Robert can solemnly say 
to his son, “It is seldom, indeed, that 
God in the long run fails to recompense 
us.” 


Ah! how I wish I could see him, if 
only for once, defend a cause for which 
he would really have to compromise 
himself, experience sentiments from 
which he could derive no advantage, 
have convictions which would be of no 
benefit to him! 

When he invited Papa and our de 
Berre cousins and even the dear and 
simple-hearted Bourgweilsdorf, who was 
still so badly off, to invest money in the 
printing company, which afterward 
failed so miserably, it seemed as though 
he were doing them a favor. “The shares 
were very much sought after; he could 
only dispose of a limited number which, 
as a special favor, he could let his friends 
benefit by.” The whole thing was so 
cleverly presented that: we all thought, 
“How kind Robert is!” For neither I 
nor anyone else then understood that all 
these shares which he got his friends to 
take assured him a majority, increased 
his importance, and were tantamount to 
assets of real value. 

And after the failure, what fine 
phrases he found to excuse himself in his 
own eyes for the heavy losses which his 
imprudence had brought on them! “My 
poor, dear friends. They have had a fine 
reward for the confidence they put in 
me. That’s what comes of trying to help 
other people. It is enough to disgust one 
altogether with doing good.” 

Without more ado, it would have 
been so simple to reimburse Bourg- 
weilsdorf, at any rate, who had only 
risked his money in this affair because of 
Robert’s insistence and Robert’s guar- 
antee. As for Robert, be managed to get 
out of it with the minimum of loss, 
having “liquidated his situation,” as 
he admitted to me later on, in the nick of 
time. And when he saw me inclined to be 
indignant that he had not first thought 
of protecting his friends’ money, he gave 
me a confused explanation of how it was 
impossible to sell their shares without a 
power of attorney, which he had not had 
time to ask them for; and that, more- 
over, the sudden sale of too great a num- 
ber of shares might have created a scare 
and made their value fall. I think I never 
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despised him so thoroughly as on that 
day; but I took care not to let him see it, 
and he could not suspect it, for every- 
thing he had said appeared so natural to 
him, that he was unable to imagine that 
anyone in similar circumstances would 
not have acted exactly as he did. 


July 6th 

L. was Dr. Marchant who first 
made me realize that Gustave is like his 
father. All the illusions I nourished so 
long about Robert I continued till a few 
months ago to have about Gustave — so 
difficult is it for us to judge a creature we 
love. As I fell out of love with Robert, I 
imagined I had become exceedingly per- 
spicacious, and when I transferred my 
thoughts and hopes to Gustave, I began 
by saying to myself, “He at any rate 
....” For Robert’s faults reappear in 
Gustave, but recast, so to speak; they 
manifest themselves differently, but now 
I recognize them. Though under a new 
aspect, they are the same; it is impossible 
to mistake them. And even certain traits 
of Robert’s character are now made 
clear to me by observing them in his son. 
I do not like to see him at school neglect- 
ing everything in his studies which he is 
not afraid of being actually questioned 
about. He never learns anything out of 
a simple desire to learn, and cares less 
about knowing a thing than about giv- 
ing the impression he knows it. I have 
had great difficulty in checking a habit 
he had when he was little, of constantly 
asking apropos of everything, “What 
use is it?” At first I attributed this to a 
charming curiosity. True, he does not 
say it now, but I would rather he did, for 
I know he is thinking it and that he de- 
spises everything that is of no use. 

And to think that at first, simpleton 
that I was, I congratulated myself on 
his choice of companions. “Gustave will 
only make friends with the best boys,” 
I said to Yvonne; and Marchant smiled. 
Last year, when I gave a children’s 
party, at Gustave’s request and by 
Robert’s advice, we had a cabinet min- 
ister’s son, a senator’s nephew, a young 
count—in short, not a single child 
whose parents were not either excep- 
tionally wealthy, powerful, or well 
known. Robert himself could not have 
chosen better. Gustave has, indeed, one 
other friend —a boy who has taken a 
scholarship. His parents are teachers; 
they are poor. Gustave gave me to un- 
derstand that it would not be suitable to 
invite him with the others. At first I tried 
to imagine it was tactfulness on his part. 
Now I think Gustave was simply afraid 
his friend would put him to shame. He 
likes to be with him — but it is in order 
to dazzle him, to show his superiority. 
As for me, I prefer him to any of the 
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others; he is the only one who seems to 
have any real personal value. He is a 
warm-hearted boy and adores Gustave; 
and when I see him enthusiastic over 
his friend’s sayings and doings, I feel in- 
clined to warn him, to say: 

“My poor boy, don’t deceive yourself. 
It is not you Gustave is fond of, it’s your 
devotion.” 

“But Mummy, it is such a pleasure to 
him to do things for me,” Gustave an- 
swers when I reproach him for making 
his friend do something which he might 
easily have done for himself. “It amuses 
him and it bores me.” So, finally, it is 
the other boy who thanks him. 


T J uly oth 

E PLEASURE I take in covering 
the pages of this book seems a very 
vain one, but it cannot be denied. And 
yet I let my pen carry me away less than 
formerly. I do not precisely take trouble 
to write well; but as I reflect more, it 
seems to me I write better. The best in- 
struction I ever received was trying to 
instruct my children. In order to help 
them better to understand the authors 
they had to study at school, I tried first 
of all to understand them better my- 
self — which is the reason why my tastes 
have greatly changed and why many of 
the books which formerly interested me 
I now find empty and insipid, while 
others which I at first read as a task, and 
in which I found nothing but tedious- 
ness, have grown to be full of life and 
light. The great writers of the past, in 
whom at first I saw nothing but fine lan- 
guage and frigid pomposity, have now 
become a solace to me in their wisdom, 
so that I have made some among them 
my secret counselors, my friends; and it 
is with them that I seek refuge, to them 
that I go to be cheered and consoled, 
which I sometimes have great need to be, 
for I feel terribly lonely. 


July 11th 

Asst BREDEL, who has been at 
Bordeaux, where he was summoned by a 
family bereavement, came yesterday to 
spend the latter part of the day with me. 
He knows me so well — in the old days I 
got on so well with him — that I con- 


fided my troubles to him, a thing I had 
not done for many a long day, for I have 
very much neglected my religious duties 
for a long time past. Robert’s show of 
practising his has, so to speak, disaf- 
fected my heart; the exhibition of his 
piety has made me doubt the sincerity of 
mine. The sight of his ostentatious genu- 
flections has dried up the springs of 
prayer in my heart. But yesterday, weak- 
ness, the sickness of solitude, the need 
for sympathy drove me irresistibly to 
talk to the Abbé, who always taught me 
to look on him more as a friend than as 
a priest. But at the end of our interview, 
I felt beaten down, bewildered, discour- 
aged, with as little confidence left in 
myself as in Robert. 

The Abbé began by saying that it is 
not always true that “speech cometh 
out of a full heart”’; and, as in prayer the 
outward act often precedes the inward 
grace, I ought to accept the fact that 
with Robert the expression of a feeling 
is not always accompanied by the real 
feeling, and to hope that it shortly, that 
it eventually, would be. The important 
thing, according to the Abbé, is not that 
one should say what one thinks (for one 
often thinks what is wrong), but what 
one ought to think; for in the most 
natural way possible, and almost in 
spite of oneself, one ends by thinking 
what one has said. 

In short, he violently defended Rob- 
ert, denied me all right to doubt his sin- 
cerity, and refused to see in my grief and 
what he called my “selfish” complaints, 
anything but a manifestation of the most 
lamentable pride — a pride which the 
neglect of my religious duties had fos- 
tered and developed. And gradually — 
so great is the influence the Abbé has 
assumed over me — I ceased to see at all 
clearly what it was I was complaining of, 
or to understand what I was reproaching 
Robert with. I was nothing but a re- 
calcitrant, recriminating child. I pro- 
tested through my sobs that I felt none of 
the rebelliousness which he saw in me, 
only a deep desire to devote myself — 
but to devote myself to something real, 
and that Robert’s specious outside hid 
nothing but emptiness. 

“Well,” said he gravely, and in a 
voice which had grown suddenly softer, 
“in that case, my child, your duty is to 





help him to hide that emptiness — from 
all eyes,” he added more gravely still, 
“and especially from your children’s. It 
is of the utmost importance that they 
should continue to respect, to honor 
their father. It is for you to help them 
by covering, hiding, and palliating his 
deficiencies. Yes, that is your duty as a 
Christian wife and mother — a duty you 
cannot shirk without impiety.” 

Half prostrated at his feet, my face 
covered with my hands, I tried to hide 
my sobs, my flushed cheeks, my confu- 
sion. When I raised my head, I saw 
tears in his eyes and felt in his heart a 
deep and sincere pity, which touched 
me more than his words had done. I said 
nothing; I found nothing to say; but he 
understood that I had submitted. 

I have been very near tearing up all 
that I have written during the last few 
days; but no — I want to be able to re- 
read it, if only to make me feel ashamed. 


July 12th 

LL THAT remains for me to do 
is to place myself at the service of a be- 
ing for whom I have neither love nor 
esteem left; a being who will feel no 
gratitude for a sacrifice he is incapable of 
understanding and will not even notice; 
a being of whose mediocrity I have be- 
come aware too late; a lay-figure whose 
wife I am! That is my object, my lot, my 
raison d’étre; and I have no other hori- 
zon left in life. 

It was in vain that the Abbé pointed 
out the beauty of renouncement. “In 
the eyes of God,” he said. And in the 
midst of my distress, I suddenly real- 
ized that I had ceased to believe in God 
at the same time that I ceased to be- 
lieve in Robert. The idea of seeing 
Robert again in another world, as the 
wretched recompense of my fidelity, 
fills me with horror — a horror so great 
that my soul refuses the thought of 
eternal life. And if I am not more ter- 
rified by immortality, it is because I 
feel that I do not believe in it, that I 
no longer believe in it. Yesterday I spoke 
of submission; but it is not true. I feel 
nothing but despair, revolt, indignation. 
“Pride,” said the Abbé... . Very 
well. Yes. I believe I am worth more 
than Robert; and the moment I humble 
myself most before him will be the very 
moment when I shall be most conscious 
of my worth and feel the proudest. 
The Abbé warns me against the sin of 
pride; but does he not understand that 
on the contrary he is driving me into 
it, and that the only motive he can 
appeal to of sufficient strength in me to 
evoke humility, is the motive of pride? 

Pride! Humility! I have repeated 
these words so often that I have ceased 
to understand them, as if my conversa- 
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tion with the Abbé had emptied them 
of all meaning. And there rises in me a 
thought which I repulse in vain, which 
has been torturing me since yesterday, 
and which discredits in my mind both 
the Abbé and everything he has been 
trying to convince me of — the thought 
that in reality the church and he care 
only for the outside of things. The 
Abbé is very much better pleased with 
a sham that is of service to him than 
with my sincerity, which disturbs and 
irks him. Robert has managed to win 
him over, as he manages to get around 
everybody. Praise for him — reproaches 
for me. Little he cares whether there is 
anything or not beneath the outward 
act. The outward act is enough for the 
Abbé; it is enough for everyone; and 
it is I who am foolish to refuse to con- 
tent myself with it. What I seek beyond 
it has no importance, no existence, no 
reality. Very well! Since it seems we 
must be satisfied with appearances, I 
will put on the appearance of humility, 


without feeling any real humility in- 


my heart. 

But this evening, on my knees, I 
cry to God in my distress, as I have not 
done for many years: “Dost Thou 
indeed exact this from me, O Lord?” 


July 13th 

A TERRIFYING telegram has just 
come from my father summoning 
me to Paris. Robert has had a motor 
accident — not serious, the telegram 
says, but still I am wanted back. If 
Robert’s condition were very serious, 
my father would ask for Gustave to 
come back also. This is what I say to 
reassure myself. 

I am feeling frightful remorse for 
what I have written during the last 
few days. Fortunately, Gustave is well 
enough for me to be able to leave him 
alone here for a few days without 
anxiety. The head of the pension has 
promised to look after him, and the 
doctor, who was here at the moment I 
received the telegram, has a to 
send me a daily bulletin of his health. 
I am going back home, therefore, by 
the first train. 


Paris, July 14th 

ean cop, Robert is alive. Dr. 
Marchant and the surgeon declare there 
is no need for anxiety. But how can I 
help taking this accident as a warning 
from Heaven? Abbé Bredel, whom I 
found at Robert’s bedside, said so to me 
at once. The wheel of the car which 
knocked him down and which might 
have run over him, by some miracle 
only passed over his left arm, causing a 
double fracture of the upper arm, which, 


however, will be very easy to heal, 
says Marchant. 

What alarmed me most when I gay 
Robert was a bandage which hid part 
of his face. But according to Dr, 
Marchant, there is no damage there, 
but a few insignificant contusions, 
Robert, however, is suffering from violent 
pains in the head which he bears with 
really admirable courage and resigna. 
tion. After all I have already written, 
I must add that I was very anxious as 
to what he would say to me, or rather, 
as to the irritation I was afraid I might 
feel. But at his first words I felt I had 
not ceased to love him. 

“IT beg your pardon for all the trouble 
I am giving everyone,” he said simply. 
And as I bent over him, “No, don’t kiss 
me; I am too ugly,” he added, smiling 
in spite of his sufferings. I fell on my 
knees at the foot of the bed, weeping, 
and silently thanked God for not having 
heard my impious complaints, for having 
refused me the criminal liberty which | 
am ashamed of having desired — for 
which I beg God’s forgiveness with all 
my heart. 

I should feel more profoundly that 
God is putting my constancy to the 
test, if the Abbé did not try so hard to 
convince me of it. It is his words now 
that arouse my antagonism when | 
should otherwise be submissive; it is 
as though the spirit of rebellion, which 
I so imprudently harbor, and which I 
now cast from me, had fallen back on 
this meagre prize. I leave it this bone to 
gnaw. But I understand to-day how 
right the Abbé was to accuse me of 
pride in my recent rebellious temper; 
indeed, it is true that there is a great 
deal of pride in the mean irritation I 
feel when he preaches to me a duty 
which I have accepted and which he 
has no longer any need to harp upon. 
I accuse myself of that too, O Lord, 
and I will humble myself to the point 
of emulating Robert, whose merits | 
have misjudged. 

Mamma has offered to look after 
Gustave for me and is leaving for 
Arcachon this evening. 


July 16th 

OBERT CONTINUES tO COM 
plain of pains in the head; but the x-ray 
which was taken yesterday has com- 
pletely reassured Marchant, who at 
first feared a fracture of the 
As for his arm, he declares it is merely 
a matter of patience; in a month Robert 
will have recovered the use of it. I am 
reassured too. But alas! why should 
anxiety have been necessary to draw 
me near to Robert and call from him 
accents to which my heart can respond? 
I think he was afraid of dying, and n0 
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doubt it was that fear which, for the 
first time in his life, drew from him a 
genuine reaction. But now that he no 
longer has that apprehension, he has 
begun to act it and to invent sublime 
“Jast, dying words.” And now that I 
no longer have any anxiety about him, 
I observe all this coldly. 

The sound of his own voice moves 
him to tears, and we should all be driven 
to shed them too if we did not know for 
certain that he is out of danger. He is 
too sharp, however, not to understand 
that with some of us his efforts are 
useless, so that he varies his effects in 
proportion to the amount of credit he 
feels he possesses. He hardly tries it at 
all with Dr. Marchant, with whom he 
adopts the humorous attitude of an 
esprit fort. He reserves the pathetic 
line for the Abbé, who considers him 
“edifying,” and for Papa, who con- 
siders him a martyr and goes out of the 
room stifling his sobs. I think he does 
not feel at his ease with me and seems 
afraid of giving himself away, for he 
makes a great effort to be simple, which, 
for him, is the most unnatural thing in 
the world. 

But I am astonished to see that there 
is one person with whom he is even 
more careful — and that is Genevieve. 
Yesterday, at some of her father’s 
words, which were not so very pompous, 
I saw a kind of smile hover on her lips — 
an ironical curl — and her eyes sought 
mine, though I immediately put as 
much severity into them as I could. 
We cannot prevent our children from 
judging us, but it is intolerable to me 
for Genevieve to hope that I shall con- 
done her ill humor. 


July 17th 

RCHANT cannot understand 
Robert’s condition, for he continues to 
complain of pains in his head. In reality, 
I am wrong in saying he complains, 
but every now and then he silently 
contracts his features and clenches his 
teeth, like someone in violent pain 
trying to control himself; and then, if 
he is asked whether he is in pain, he 
makes a sign that he is, not even by 
nodding his head, but by what he no 
doubt thinks more eloquent — simply 
blinking his eyelids with the look of a 
person in the very act of expiring. 
Marchant maintains there is nothing 
the matter with him, and without 
Positively saying so, remains somewhat 
skeptical as to the genuineness of these 
agonies — puzzled, at any rate, and 
watchful. He has called a consultation 
with another doctor, who has dis- 
Covered nothing further and assures 
me there is no cause for anxiety about 
his condition. 
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But I feel that Robert does not like 
being reassured, or rather he dislikes 
our being reassured. “Man’s science is 
highly precarious,” he said oracularly 
after the doctor had gone, adding, so as 
to be more impressive, “And that is 
why the most learned men are the most 
modest.” But yesterday he refused to 
take any food, closed his door to trouble- 
some visitors, of whom there are a great 
many, and this morning asked that my 
mother and Gustave should be asked 
to return from Arcachon. A telegram 
tells us to expect them this evening. 

The difficulty for Robert consists in 
avoiding the repetition of famous 
death-bed utterances. He is perfectly 
aware of this, and therefore speaks little. 
One does not have an unlimited supply 
of sublime and original sayings always 
at hand. But one of his latest inventions 
is to assume a highly disparaging tone 
in talking about himself. This is mar- 
velously successful with the Abbé, who 
takes it all for Christian humility and 
contrition. When Robert sees him at 
his bedside, he shuts his eyes and 
murmurs: “This is the moment to com- 
pare the little good one has done with 
all the good one might have done.” 
Then, as we all remain silent, he goes 
on: “I have bestirred myself a great 
deal —and for very little.” Turning 
his head toward the Abbé, he adds: 
“Let us hope that God does not measure 
man’s effort by the smallness of the 
results he obtains.” 

At this moment, I pour him out a 
dose of some calming medicine; after 
which, he goes on again: “Running 
water is a bad mirror; but when water 
is still, one can see one’s face in it.” 

Then he stops to take breath, turns 
to the wal! as if to avert his eyes from 
a sight that is too abject, and starts 
afresh in a louder voice and in a tone of 
reproach, grief, disgust, scorn, and deep 
desolation: “I see in it nothing but 
foolishness, spite, conceit.” 

The Abbé interrupts him: “Come, 
come, my friend; God, who reads the 
secrets of all hearts, will be able to see 
other things as well.” 

As for me, alas! all J can see in it is 
histrionics. 


July 18th 

WB asics caME back last night 
with Gustave. Before receiving his son, 
Robert desired to make his toilet; but 
he insisted on keeping on the useless 
bandage which covers half of his fore- 
head. Under pretense that the lamp tired 
his eyes, he had it placed in such a way 
that his face was in shadow. Papa had 
gone down to see my mother and Gus- 
tave in the drawing room, and to give 
them the very reassuring news; Gene- 


vieve stayed with me in the room, as well 
as Charlotte, who was putting away 
the toilet things. We looked as if we 
were preparing a tableau vivant. When 
everything was ready, Genevieve called 
the others in. 

It would have been the natural 
thing for Gustave to run up to the bed 
and give his father a kiss; but this was 
too simple for his father’s taste. He 
kept his eyes shut and his face had taken 
on such a majestic expression that Gus- 
tave stopped, petrified. Papa and 
Mamma followed him into the room. 
Robert began: “Closer, closer, for I 
feel very weak.” 

He opened one eye and saw Charlotte, 
who started to retire discreetly. “No, 
no, my dear Charlotte, there is no 
reason why you should go.” 

After all the “last words” we have 
had lately, I was rather curicus to see 
what more he would be able to invent, 
for paternal affection might afford a 
fresh theme. So, addressing himself 
especially to Genevieve and Gustave, 
who, like well-trained actors had drawn 
close to his bedside, he began: “My 
children, it is your turn now to take up 
the torch which. . . .” 

But he was not able to finish his 
sentence. Genevieve, as though she 
could not contain herself, suddenly 
interrupted him in a clear, almost play- 
ful voice: “Why, Father, you talk as 
if you were going to leave us. And you 
are nearly well, you know; you will be 
able to get up in a few days. You see 
Charlotte is the only person you have 
succeeded in making cry. Anyone coming 
into the room would think she was the 
only person who had any heart.” 

“Master Gustave can see that his 
Papa is crying too,” said Charlotte 
(and in fact the tears were running 
down Robert’s cheeks as he spoke); then, 
going a little nearer to the bed, and 
encouraged by our silence, she went on: 
“If you are feeling so weak, sir, perhaps 
it’s just because you want a little some- 
thing. I'll go and fetch you some beef 
tea.” 

After which, there was nothing left 
for Robert to do but to inquire whether 
Mamma had had a good journey and 
whether Gustave had liked Arcachon. 


TO BE CONTINUED 
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DOUBLE Birthday 


Continued from page S2 


of fast horses. This passion for the voice 
had given him the feeling of distinction, 
of being unique in his profession, which 
had made him all his life a well-satisfied 
and happy man, and had left him a poor 
one. 

One morning when the Doctor was 
taking his customary walk about the 
Park before office hours, he stopped in 
front of the Allegheny High School 
building because he heard singing — a 
chorus of young voices. It was June, 
and the chapel windows were open. 
The Doctor listened for a few moments, 
then tilted his head on one side and laid 
his forefinger on his pear-shaped nose 
with an anxious, inquiring squint. 
Among the voices he certainly heard one 
Voice. The final bang of the piano was 
followed by laughter and buzzing. A 
boy ran down the steps. The Doctor 
stopped him and learned that this was a 
rehearsal for Class Day exercises. Just 
then the piano began again, and in a 
moment he heard the same voice, alone: 


“ Still wie die Nacht, tief wie das Meer.” 


No, he was. not mistaken; a full, rich 
soprano voice, so easy, so sure; a golden 
warmth, even in the high notes. Before 
the second verse was over he went softly 
into the building, into the chapel, and for 
the first time laid eyes on Marguerite 
Thiesinger. He saw a sturdy, blooming 
German girl standing beside the piano; 
good-natured one knew at a glance, 
glowing with health. She looked like a 
big peony just burst into bloom and full 
of sunshine — sunshine in her auburn 
hair, in her rather small hazel eyes. 
When she finished the song, she began 
waltzing on the platform with one of the 
boys. 

Doctor Albert waited by the door, and 
accosted her as she came out carrying 
her coat and schoolbooks. He intro- 
duced himself and asked her if she would 
go over to Mrs. Engelhardt’s for lunch 
and sing for him. 

Oh, yes! she knew one of the Engel- 
hardt boys, and she’d always wanted to 
see that beautiful window from the 
inside. 

She went over at noon and sang for 
them before lunch, and the family took 
stock of her. She spoke a very ordinary 
German and her English was still worse; 
her people were very ordinary. Her flat, 
slangy speech was somehow not vulgar 
because it was so naive — she knew no 
other way. The boys were delighted with 
her because she was jolly and interested 
in everything. She told them about the 
glorious good times she had going to 
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dances in suburban Turner halls, and to 
picnics in the damp, smoke-smeared 
woods up the Allegheny. The boys 
roared with laughter at the unpromising 
places she mentioned. But she had the 
warm bubble in her blood that makes 
everything fair; even being a junior in 
the Allegheny High School was “glori- 
ous,” she told them! 

She came to lunch with them again 
and again, because she liked the boys, 
and she thought the house magnificent. 
The Doctor observed her narrowly all 
the while. Clearly she had no ambition, 
no purpose; she sang to be agreeable. 
She was not very intelligent, but she had 
a kind of personal warmth that, to his 
way of thinking, was much better than 
brains. He took her over to his office 
and poked and pounded her. When he 
had finished his examination, he stood 
before the foolish, happy young thing 
and inclined his head in his peculiar 
fashion. 

“ Miss Thiesinger, I have the honor to 
announce to you that you are on the 


threshold of a brilliant, possibly a great 


She laughed her fresh, ringing laugh. 
“Aren’t you nice, though, to take so 
much trouble about me!” 

The Doctor lifted a forefinger. “But 
for that you must turn your back on this 
childishness, these sniveling sapheads 
you play marbles with. You must uproot 
this triviality.” He made a gesture as if 
he were wringing a chicken’s neck, and 
Marguerite was thankful she was able 
to keep back a giggle. 

Doctor Engelhardt wanted her to go 
to New York with him at once, and begin 
her studies. He was quite ready to 
finance her. He had made up his mind to 
stake everything upon this voice. 

But not at all. She thought it was 
lovely of him, but she was very fond of 
her classmates, and she wanted to gradu- 
ate with her class next year. Moreover, 
she had just been given a choir position 
in one of the biggest churches in Pitts- 
burgh, though she was still a schoolgirl; 
she was going to have money and pretty 
clothes for the first time in her life and 
wouldn’t miss it all for anything. 

All through the next school year 
Doctor Albert went regularly to the 
church where she sang, watched and 
cherished her, expostulated and lec- 
tured, trying to awaken fierce ambition 
in his big peony flower. She was very 
much interested in other things just 
then, but she was patient with him; 
accepted his devotion with good nature, 
respected his wisdom, and bore with his 


“stagey” manners as she called them, 
She graduated in June, and immedi. 
ately after Commencement, when she 
was not quite nineteen, she eloped with 
an insurance agent and went to Chicago 
to live. She wrote Doctor Albert: 
“I do appreciate all your kindness to 
me, but I guess I will let my voice rest 
for the present.” 

He took it hard. He burned her photo- 
graphs and the foolish little scrawls she 
had written to thank him for presents. 
His life would have been dull and empty 
if he hadn’t had so many reproaches to 
heap upon her in his solitude. How often 
and how bitterly he arraigned her for the 
betrayal of so beautiful a gift. Where did 
she keep it hidden now, that jewel, in 
the sordid life she had chosen? 

Three years after her elopement, 
suddenly, without warning, Marguerite 
Thiesinger walked into his office on Arch 
street one morning and told him she had 
come back to study! Her husband’s 
“affairs were involved”; he was now 
quite willing that she should make as 
much as possible of her voice — and out 
of it. 

“My voice is better than it was,” she 
said, looking at him out of her rather 
small eyes—greenish yellow, with a 
glint of gold in them. He believed her. 
He suddenly realized how uncommonly 
truthful she had always been. Rather 
stupid, unimaginative, but carried joy- 
ously along on a flood of warm vitality, 
and truthful to a degree he had hardly 
known in any woman or in any man. 
And now she was a woman. 

He took her over to his sister-in-law’s. 
Albert, who chanced to be at home, was 
sent to the piano. She was not mistaken. 
The Doctor kept averting his head to 
conceal his delight, to conceal, once or 
twice, a tear—the moisture that ex- 
citement and pleasure brought to his 
eyes. The voice, after all, he told himself, 
is a physical thing. She had been growing 
and ripening like fruit in the sun, 
and the voice with the body. Doctor 
Engelhardt stepped softly out of the 
music room into the conservatory and 
addressed a potted palm, his lips curling 
back from his teeth: “So we get that out 
of you, Monsieur le commis voyageur, and 
now we throw you away like a squeezed 
lemon.” 

When he returned to his singer, she 
addressed him very earnestly from under 
her spring hat covered with lilacs: 
“Before my marriage, Doctor Engel- 
hardt, you offered to take me to New 
York to a teacher, and lend me money 
to start on. If you still feel like doing it, 
I’m sure I could repay you before very 
long. I'll follow your instructions. What 
was it you used to tell me I must have — 
application and ambition?” 

He glared at her; “Take note, 
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Gretchen, that I change the prescription. 
There is something vulgar about ambi- 
tion. Now we will play for higher stakes; 
for ambition read aspiration!” His 
index finger shot upward. 

In New York he had no trouble in 
awakening the interest of his friends and 
acquaintances. Within a week he had 

t his protégée to a very fine artist, 
just then retiring from the Opera, a 
woman who had been a pupil of Pauline 
Garcia Viardot. In short, Doctor Engel- 
hardt had realized the dream of a life- 
time: he had discovered a glorious voice, 
backed by a rich vitality. Within a year 
Marguerite had one of the best church 
positions in New York; she insisted upon 
repaying her benefactor before she went 
abroad to complete her studies. Doctor 
Engelhardt went often to New York to 
counsel and advise, to gloat over his 
treasure. He often shivered as he crossed 
the Jersey ferry; he was afraid of Fate. 
He would tell over her assets on his 
fingers to reassure himself. You might 
have seen a small, self-important man of 
about fifty, standing by the rail of the 
ferry boat, his head impressively in- 
clined as if he were addressing an amphi- 
theatre full of students, gravely counting 
upon his fingers. 

But Fate struck, and from the quarter 
least under suspicion — through that 
blooming, rounded, generously molded 
young body, from that abundant, glow- 
ing health which the Doctor proudly 
called peasant vigor. Marguerite’s suc- 
cess had brought to his office many 
mothers of singing daughters. He was 
not insensible to the compliment, but he 
usually dismissed them by dusting his 
fingers delicately in the air and growling; 
“Yes, she can sing a little, she has a 
voice; aber kleine, kleine!” He exulted in 
the opulence of his cabbage rose. To his 
nephews he used to match her possibil- 
ities with the singers of that period. 
Emma Eames he called die Puritan, 
Geraldine Farrar /a voix blanche, another 
was trop raffinée. 

Marguerite had been in New York two 
years, her path one of uninterrupted 
progress, when she wrote the Doctor 
about a swelling of some sort; the sur- 
geons wanted to operate. Doctor Albert 
took the next train for New York. An 
operation revealed that things were very 
bad indeed; a malignant growth, so far 
advanced that the knife could not check 
it. Her mother and grandmother had 
died of the same disease. 

Poor Marguerite lived a year in a 
hospital for incurables. Every week-end 
when Doctor Albert went over to see her 
he found great changes — it was rapid 
and terrible. That winter and spring he 
lived like a man lost in a dark morass, 
the Slave in the Dismal Swamp. He 
suffered more than his Gretchen, for she 
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was singularly calm and hopeful to the 
very end, never doubting that she would 
get well. 

The last time he saw her she had given 
up. But she was noble and sweet in 
mood, and so piteously apologetic for 
disappointing him —like a child who 
has broken something precious and is 
sorry. She was wasted, indeed, until she 
was scarcely larger than a child, her 
beautiful hair cut short, her hands like 
shadows, but still a stain of color in her 
cheeks. 

“I’m so sorry I didn’t do as you 
wanted instead of running off with 
Phil,” she said. “I see now how little he 
cared about me — and you’ve just done 
everything. If I had my twenty-six years 
to live over, I’d live them very differ- 
ently.” 

Doctor Albert dropped her hand and 
walked to the window, the tears running 
down his face. “ Pourquoi, pourquoi?” he 
muttered, staring blindly at that brutal 
square of glass. When he could control 
himself and came back to the chair at her 
bedside, she put her poor little sheared 
head out on his knee and lay smiling and 
breathing softly. 

“I expect you don’t believe in the 
hereafter,” she murmured. “Scientific 
people hardly ever do. But if there is 
one, I’ll not forget you. I’ll love to re- 
member you.” 

When the nurse came to give her her 
hypodermic, Doctor Albert went out 
into Central Park and wandered about 
without knowing where or why, until he 
smelled something sweet which suddenly 
stopped his breath, and he sat down 
under a flowering linden tree. He 
dropped his face in his hands and cried 
like a woman. Youth, art, love, dreams, 
true-heartedness — why must they go 
out of the summer world into darkness? 
Warum, warum? He thought he had 
already suffered all that man could, 
but never had it come down on him like 
this. He sat on that bench like a drunken 
man or like a dying man, muttering 
Heine’s words, “God is a grimmer 
humorist than I. Nobody but God 
could have perpetrated anything so 
cruel.” She was ashamed, he remem- 
bered it afresh and struck his bony head 
with his clenched fist — ashamed at 
having been used like this; she was 
apologetic for the power, whatever it 
was, that had tricked her. “Yes, by 
God, she apologized for God!” 

The tortured man looked up through 
the linden branches at the blue arch that 
never answers. As he looked, his face 
relaxed, his breathing grew regular. His 
eyes were caught by puffy white clouds 
like the cherub-heads in Raphael’s pic- 
tures, and something within him seemed 
to rise and travel with those clouds. The 
moment had come when he could bear 


no more. . . . When he went back to 
the hospital that evening, he learned 
that she had died very quietly between 
eleven and twelve, the hour when he was 
sitting on the bench in the park. 

Uncle Doctor now sometimes spoke to 
Albert out of a long silence: “ Anyway, I 
died for her; that was given to me. She 
never knew a death-struggle — she went 
to sleep. That struggle took place in my 
body. Her dissolution occurred within 
me.” 
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ée tp Doctor ENGELHARDT 
walked abroad very little now. Some- 
times on a fine Sunday, his nephew 
would put him aboard a street car that 
climbs the hills beyond Mount Oliver 
and take him to visit an old German 
graveyard and a monastery. Every after- 
noon, in good weather, he walked along 
the pavement which ran past the front 
door, as far as the first corner, where he 
bought his paper and cigarettes. If Elsa, 
the pretty little granddaughter of his 
housekeeper, ran out to join him and see 
him over the crossings, he would go a 
little farther. In the morning, while Mrs. 
Rudder did the sweeping and dusting, 
the Doctor took the air on an upstairs 
back porch, overhanging the court. 

The court was bricked, and had an 
old-fashioned cistern and hydrant, and 
three ailanthus trees — the last growing 
things left to the Engelhardts, whose 
flowering shrubs and greenhouses had 
once been so well known in Allegheny. 
In these trees, which he called /es 
Chinoises, the Doctor took a great 
interest. The clothes line ran about their 
trunks in a triangle, and on Mondays he 
looked down upon the washing. He was 
too near-sighted to be distressed by the 
sooty flakes descending from neighbor- 
ing chimneys upon the white sheets. He 
enjoyed the dull green leaves of his 
Chinoises in summer, scarcely moving 
on breathless, sticky nights, when the 
moon came up red over roofs and smoke- 
stacks. In autumn he watched the yellow 
fronds drop down upon the brick pave- 
ment like great ferns. Now, when his 
birthday was approaching, the trees 
were bare; and he thought he liked them 
best so, especially when all the knotty, 
curly twigs were outlined by a scurf of 
snow. 

As he sat there, wrapped up in rugs, a 
stiff felt hat on his head—he would 
never hear to a cap — and woolen gloves 
on his hands, Elsa, the granddaughter, 
would bring her cross-stitch and chatter 
to him. Of late she had been sewing on 
her trousseau, and that amused the 
Doctor highly — though it meant she 
would soon go to live in lower Allegheny, 
and he would lose her. Her young man, 
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Carl Abberbock, had now a half-interest 
in a butcher stall in the Allegheny 
market, and was in a hurry to marry. 

When Mrs. Rudder had quite finished 
her work and made the place neat, she 
would come and lift the rug from his 
knees and say, “Time to go in, Herr 
Doctor.” 


Vv 
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E NEXT EVENING after dinner 
Albert left the house with a suitcase, the 
bag that used to make so many trips to 
New York in the opera season. He 
stopped downstairs to ask Elsa to carry 
her sewing up and sit with his uncle for 
a while, then he took the street car 
across the Twenty-second Street Bridge 
by the blazing steel mills. As he waited 
on Soho Hill to catch a Fifth Avenue car, 
the heavy, frosty air suddenly began to 
descend in snow flakes. He wished he had 
worn his old overcoat; didn’t like to get 
this one wet. He had to consider such 
things now. He was hesitating about a 
taxi when his car came, bound for the 
East End. 

He got off at the foot of one of the 
streets running up Squirrel Hill, and 
slowly mounted. Everything was white 
with the softly-falling snow. Albert 
knew all the places; old school friends 
lived in many of them. Big, turreted 
stone houses, set in ample grounds with 
fine trees and shrubbery and driveways. 
He stepped aside now and then to avoid 
a car, rolling from the gravel drives on 
to the stone-block pavement. If the oc- 
cupants had recognized Albert, they 
would have felt sorry for him. But he 
did not feel sorry for himself. He looked 
up at the lighted windows, the red gleam 
on the snowy rhododendron bushes, and 
shrugged. His old schoolfellows went to 
New York now as often as he had done 
in his youth; but they went to consult 
doctors, to put children in school, or to 
pay the bills of incorrigible sons. 

He thought he had had the best of it; 
he had gone a-Maying while it was May. 
This solid comfort, this iron-bound 
security, didn’t appeal to him much. 
These massive houses, after all, held 
nothing but the heavy domestic routine; 
all the frictions and jealousies and dis- 
contents of family life. Albert felt light 
and free, going up the hill in his thin 
overcoat. He believed he had had a more 
interesting life than most of his friends 
who owned real estate. He could still 
amuse himself, and he had lived to the 
full all the revolutions in art and music 
that his period covered. He wouldn’t 
at this moment exchange his life and his 
memories — his memories of his teacher, 
Rafael Joseffy, for instance — for any 
one of these massive houses and the life 
of the man who paid the upkeep. If 


Mephistopheles were to emerge from 
the rhododendrons and stand behind his 
shoulder with such an offer, he wouldn’t 
hesitate. Money? Oh, yes, he would like 
to have some, but not what went with it. 

He turned in under Judge Hammer- 
sley’s fine oak trees. A car was waiting in 
the driveway, near the steps by which he 
mounted to the door. The colored man 
admitted him, and just as he entered the 
hall Mrs. Parmenter came down the 
stairs. 

“Ah, it’s you, Albert! Father said you 
were coming in this evening, and I’ve 
kept the car waiting, to have a glimpse 
of you.” 

Albert had dropped his hat and bag, 
and stood holding her hand with the 
special grace and appreciation she re- 
membered in him. 

“What a pleasure to see you!” he 
exclaimed, and she knew from his eyes 
it was. “It doesn’t happen often, but 
it’s always such a surprise and pleasure.” 
He held her hand as if he wanted to keep 
her there. “It’s a long while since the 
Villa Scipione, isn’t it?” 

They stood for a moment in the 
shrouded hall light. Mrs. Parmenter was 
looking very handsome, and Albert was 
thinking that she had all her father’s 
authority, with much more sweep and 
freedom. She was impulsive and careless, 
where he was strong and shrinking — a 
powerful man terribly afraid of little 
annoyances. His daughter, Albert be- 
lieved, was not afraid of anything. She 
had proved more than once that if you 
aren’t afraid of gossip, it is harmless. She 
did as she pleased. People took it. Even 
Parmenter had taken it, and he was 
rather a stiff sort. 

Mrs. Parmenter laughed at his allu- 
sion to their summer at Mrs. Sterrett’s, 
in Rome, and gave him her coat to hold. 

“You remember, Albert, how you and 
I used to get up early on féte days, and 
go down to the garden gate to see the 
young king come riding in from the 
country at the head of the horse guards? 
How the sun flashed on his helmet! 
Heavens, I saw him last summer! So 
grizzled and battered.” 

“And we were always going to run 
away to Russia together, and now there 
is no Russia. Everything has changed 
but you, Mrs. Parmenter.” 

“Wish I could think so. But you don’t 
know any Mrs. Parmenter. I’m Mar- 
jorie, please. How often I think of those 
gay afternoons I had with you and your 
brothers in the garden behind your old 
Allegheny house. There’s such a lot I 
want to talk to you about. And this 
birthday —when is it? May I send your 
uncle some flowers? I always remember 
his goodness to poor Marguerite Thie- 
singer. He never got over that, did he? 
But I’m late, and father is waiting. 


Good-night, you'll have a message from 
me.” 

Albert bent and kissed her hand in the 
old-fashioned way, keeping it a moment 
and breathing in softly the fragrance of 
her clothes, her furs, her person, the 
fragrance of that other world to which 
he had once belonged and out of which 
he had slipped so gradually that he 
scarcely realized it, unless suddenly 
brought face to face with something in it 
that was charming. Releasing her, he 
caught up his hat and opened the door 
to follow her, but she pushed him back 
with her-arm and smiled over her 
shoulder. “No, no, father is waiting for 
you in the library. Good-night.” 

Judge Hammersley stood in the door- 
way, fingering a bunch of keys and 
blinking with impatience to render his 
service and have done with it. The 
library opened directly into the hall; he 
couldn’t help overhearing his daughter, 
and he disliked her free and unreproach- 
ful tone with this man who was young 
when he should be old, single when he 
should be married, and penniless when 
he should be well-fixed. 

Later, as Albert came down the hill 
with two bottles of the Judge’s best 
champagne in his bag, he was thinking 
that the greatest disadvantage of being 
poor and dropping out of the world was 
that he didn't meet attractive women 
any more. The men he could do without, 
Heaven knew! But the women, the ones 
like Marjorie Hammersley, were always 
grouped where the big fires burned — 
money and success and big houses and 
fast boats and French cars; it was 
natural. 

Mrs. Parmenter, as she drove off, re- 
solved that she would see more of Albert 
and his uncle — wondered why she had 
let an old friendship lapse for so long. 
When she was a little girl, she used often 
to spend a week with her aunt in Alle- 
gheny. She was fond of the aunt, but not 
of her cousins, and she used to escape 
whenever she could to the Engelhardts’ 
garden only a few doors away. No grass 
in that garden — in Allegheny grass was 
always dirty — but glittering gravel, 
and lilac hedges beautiful in spring, and 
barberry hedges red in the fall, and 
flowers and bird cages and striped awn- 
ings, boys lying about in tennis clothes, 
making mint juleps before lunch, having 
coffee under the sycamore trees after 
dinner. The Engelhardt boys were 
different, like people in a book or a play. 
All the young men in her set were scorn- 
ful of girls until they wanted one; then 
they grabbed her rather brutally, and it 
was over. She had felt that the Engel- 
hardt boys admired her without in the 
least wanting to grab her, that they 
enjoyed her esthetically, so to speak, 
and it pleased her to be liked in that way. 
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ap N THE AFTERNOON Of the first 
of December, Albert left his desk in the 
County Clerk’s office at four o'clock, 
feeling very much as he used to when 
school was dismissed in the middle of the 
afternoon just before the Christmas 
holidays. It was his uncle’s birthday 
that was in his mind; his own, of course, 
gave him no particular pleasure. If one 
stopped to think of that, there was a 
shiver waiting round the corner. He 
walked over the Smithfield Street 
Bridge. A thick brown fog made every- 
thing dark, and there was a feeling of 
snow in the air. The lights along the 
sheer cliffs of Mount Washington, high 
above the river, were already lighted. 
When Albert was a boy, those cliffs, 
with the row of lights far up against the 
sky, always made him think of some far- 
away, Cloud-set city in Asia; the for- 
bidden city, he used to call it. Well, 
that was a long time ago; a lot of water 
had run under this bridge since then, 
and kingdoms and empires had fallen. 
Meanwhile, Uncle Doctor was still 
hanging on, and things were not so bad 
with them as they might be. Better not 
reflect too much. He hopped on board a 
street car, and old women with market 
baskets shifted to make room for him. 

When he reached home, the table was 
already set in the living room. Beautiful 
table linen had been one of his mother’s 
extravagances (he had boxes of it, meant 
to give some to Elsa on her marriage), 
and Mrs. Rudder laundered it with pious 
care. She had put out the best silver. He 
had forgotten to order flowers, but the 
old woman had brought up one of her 
blooming geraniums for a centerpiece. 
Uncle Albert was dozing by the fee in 
his old smoking jacket, a volume of 
Schiller on his knee. 

“Tl put the studs in your shirt for 
you. Time to dress, Uncle Doctor.” 

The old man blinked and smiled 
drolly. “So? Die claw-hammer?” 

“Of course die claw-hammer! Elsa is 
going to a masquerade with Carl, and 
they are coming up to see us before they 
go. I promised her you would dress.” 

“Albert,” the Doctor called him back, 
beckoned with a mysterious smile; 
“where did you get that wine now?” 
_ “Oh, you found it when she put it on 
ie, did you? That’s Judge Hammer- 
sley’s, the best he had. He insisted on 
sending it to you, with his compliments 
and good wishes.” 

Uncle Albert rose and drew up his 
shoulders somewhat pompously. “From 
my own kind I still command recogni- 
tion.” Then dropping into homely vul- 
garity he added, with a sidelong squint 
at his nephew, “By God, some of that 
will feel good, running down the gullet.” 
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“You'll have all you want for once. 
It’s a great occasion. Did you shave 
carefully? I’ll take my bath, and then 
you must be ready for me.” — 

In half an hour Albert came out in his 
dress clothes and found his uncle still 
reading his favorite poet. “The trousers 
are too big,” the Doctor complained. 
“Why not die claw-hammer and my old 
trousers? Elsa wouldn’t notice.” 

“Oh yes, she would! She’s seen these 
every day for five years. Quick change!” 

Doctor Engelhardt submitted, and 
when he was dressed, surveyed himself 
in his mirror with satisfaction, though he 
slyly slipped a cotton handkerchief into 
his pocket instead of the linen one Albert 
had laid out. When they came back to 
the sitting room, Mrs. Rudder had been 
up again and had put on the wine glasses. 
There was still half an hour before 
dinner, and Albert sat down to play for 
his uncle. He was beginning to feel that 
it was all much ado about nothing, after 
all. 

A gentle tap at the door, and Elsa 
came in with her young man. She was 
dressed as a Polish maiden, and Carl 
Abberbock was in a Highlander’s kilt. 

“Congratulations on your birthday, 
Herr Doctor, and I’ve brought you some 
flowers.” She went to his chair and bent 
down to be kissed, putting a bunch of 
violets in his hand. 

The Doctor rose and stood looking 
down at the violets. “Hey, you take me 
for a Bonapartist? What is Mussolini’s 
flower, Albert? Advise your friends in 
Rome that a Supreme Dictator should 
always have a flower.” He turned the 
young girl around in the light and teased 
her about her thin arms — such an old 
joke, but she laughed for him. 

“But that’s the style now, Herr 
Doctor. Everybody wants to be as thin 
as possible.” 

“Bah, there are no styles in such 
things! A man will always want some- 
thing to take hold of, till Hell freezes 
over! Is dat so, Carl?” 

Carl, a very broad-faced, smiling 
young man with outstanding ears, was 
suddenly frightened into silence by the 
entrance of a fine lady, and made for the 
door to get his knotty knees into the 
shadow. Elsa, too, caught her breath 
and shrank away. 

Without knocking, Mrs. Parmenter, 
her arms full of roses, appeared in the 
doorway, and just behind her was her 
chauffeur, carrying a e. “Put it 
down there and wait for me,” she said to 
him, then swept into the room and 
lightly embraced Doctor Engelhardt 
without waiting to’ drop the flowers or 
take off her furs. “I wanted to con- 
gratulate you in person. They told me 
below that you were receiving. Please 
take these flowers, Albert. I want a 


moment’schat with Doctor Engelhardt.” 

The Doctor stood with singular grav- 
ity, like someone in a play, the violets 
still in his hand. “To what,” he muttered 
with his best bow, “to what am I in- 
debted for such distinguished considera- 
tion?” 

“To your own distinction, my dear sir 
— always one of the most distinguished 
men I ever knew.” 

The Doctor, to whom flattery was 
thrice dearer than to ordinary men, 
flushed deeply. But he was not so ex- 
alted that he did not notice his little 
friend of many lonely hours slipping out 
of the entry-way—the bare-kneed 
Highland chief had already got down 
the wooden stairs. “Elsa,” he called 
commandingly, “come here and kiss me 
good-night.” He pulled her forward. 
“This is Elsa Rudder, Mrs. Parmenter, 
and my very particular friend. You 
should have seen her beautiful hair 
before she cut it off.” Elsa reddened and 
glanced up to see whether the lady 
understood. Uncle Doctor kissed her on 
the forehead and ran his hand over her 
shingled head. “Nineteen years,” he said 
softly. “If the next nineteen are as 
happy, we won’t bother about the rest. 
Bebiit’ dich, Gott!” 

“Thank you, Uncle Doctor. Good- 
night.” 

After she fluttered out, he turned to 
Mrs. Parmenter. “That little girl,” he 
said impressively, “is the rose in winter. 
She is my heir. Everything I have, I 
leave to her.” 

“Everything but my birthday pres- 
ent, please! You must drink that. I’ve 
brought you a bottle of champagne.” 

Both Alberts began to laugh. “But 
your father has already given us two!” 

Mrs. Parmenter looked from one to 
the other. “My father? Well, that is a 
compliment! It’s unheard of. Of course 
he and I have different lockers. We could 
never agree when to open them. I don’t 
think he’s opened his since the Chief 
Justice dined with him. Now I must 
leave you. Be as jolly as the night is long; 
with three bottles you ought to do very 
well! The good woman downstairs said 
your dinner would be served in half an 
hour.” 

Both men started toward her. “Don’t 
go. Please, please, stay and dine with us! 
It’s the one thing we needed.” Albert 
began to entreat her in Italian, a lan- 
guage his uncle did not understand. He 
confessed that he had been freezing up 
for the last hour, couldn’t go on with it 
alone. “One can’t do such things without 
a woman — a beautiful woman.” 

“Thank you, Albert. But I’ve a dinner 
engagement; I ought to be at the far end 
of Ellsworth Avenue this minute.” 

“But this is once in a lifetime — for 
him! Still, if your friends are waiting 
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for you, you can’t. Certainly not.” He 
took up her coat and held it for her. But 
how the light had gone out of his face; 
he looked so different, so worn, as he 
stood holding her coat at just the right 
height. She slipped her arms into it, 
then pulled them out. “I can’t, but I 
just will! Let me write a note, please. 
I’ll send Henry on with it and tell them 
I'll drop in after dinner.” Albert 

her hand gratefully and took her to his 
desk. “Oh, Albert, your Italian writing 
table, and all the lovely things on it, 
just as it stood in your room at the Villa 
Scipione! You used to let me write 
letters at it. You had the nicest way 
with young girls. If I had a daughter, 
I'd want you to do it all over again.” 

She scratched a note, and Albert put 
a third place at the table. He noticed 
Uncle Doctor slip away, and come back 
with his necktie set straight, attended 
by a wave of eau de cologne. While he 
was lighting the candles and bringing in 
the wine cooler, Mrs. Parmenter sat 
down beside the Doctor, accepted one 
of his cigarettes, and began to talk to 
him simply and naturally about Mar- 
guerite Thiesinger. Nothing could have 
been more tactful, Albert knew; nothing 
could give the old man more pleasure 
on his birthday. Albert himself couldn’t 
do it any more; he had worn out his 
power of going over that sad story. He 
tried to make up for it by playing the 
songs she had sung. 

“Albert,” said Mrs. Parmenter when 
they sat down to dinner, “this is the 
only spot I know in the world that is 
before-the-war. You’ve got a period 
shut up in here; the last ten years of 
one century, and the first ten of another. 
Sitting here, I don’t believe in aéro- 
planes, or jazz, or Cubists. My father is 
nearly as old as Doctor Engelhardt, and 
we never buy anything new; yet we 
haven’t kept it out. How do you 
manage?” 

Albert smiled a little ruefully. “I 
suppose it’s because we never have any 
young people about. They bring it in.” 

“Elsa,” murmured the Doctor. “But 
I see; she is only a child.” 

“I’m sorry for the young le now,” 
Mrs. Parmenter went on. They seem 
to me coarse and bitter. There’s nothing 
wonderful left for them, poor things; 
the war destroyed it all. Where could 
any girl find such a place to escape to 
as your mother’s house, full of chests 
of linen like this? All houses now are 
like hotels; nothing left to cherish. Your 
house was wonderful! And what music 
we used to have. Do you remember the 
time you took me to hear Joseffy play 
the second Brahms, with Gericke? It 
was the last time I ever heard him. 
What did happen to him, Albert? Went 
to pieces in some way, didn’t he?” 
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Albert sighed and shook his head; 
wine was apt to plunge him into 
pleasant, poetic melancholy. “I don’t 
know if anyone knows. I stayed in 
Rome too long to know, myself. Before 
I went abroad, I’d been taking lessons 
with him right along — I saw no change 
in him, though he gave fewer and fewer 
concerts. When I got back, I wrote him 
the day I landed in New York — he was 
living up the Hudson then. I got a reply 
from his housekeeper, saying that he 
was not giving lessons, was ill and was 
seeing nobody. I went out to his place 
at once. I wasn’t asked to come into the 
house. I was told to wait in the garden. 
I waited a long while. At last he came 
out, wearing white clothes, as he often 
did, a panama hat, carrying a little cane. 
He shook hands with me, asked me 
about Mrs. Sterrett—but he was 
another man, that’s all. He was gone; 
he wasn’t there. I was talking to his 
picture.” 

“Drugs!” muttered the Doctor out of 
one corner of his mouth. 

“Nonsense!” Albert shrugged in 
derision. “Or if he did, that was second- 
ary; aresult, not a cause. He’d seen the 
other side of things; he’d let go. Some- 
thing had happened in his brain that 
was not paresis.” 

Mrs. Parmenter leaned forward. “ Did 
he Jook the same? Surely, he had the 
handsomest head in the world. Re- 
member his forehead? Was he gray? 
His hair was a reddish chestnut, as 
I remember.” 

“A little gray; not much. There was 
no change in his face, except his eyes. 
The bright spark had gone out, and his 
body had a sort of trailing languor 
when he moved.” 

“Would he give you a lesson?” 

“No. Said he wasn’t giving any. Said 
he was sorry, but he wasn’t seeing people 
at all any more. I remember he sat 


making patterns in the gravel with his 
cane. He frowned and said he simply 
couldn’t see people; said the human face 
had become hateful to him —and the 
human voice! ‘I am sorry,’ he said, ‘but 
that is the truth.’ I looked at his left 
hand, lying on his knee. I wonder, 
Marjorie, that I had the strength to 
get up and go away. I felt as if every- 
thing had been drawn out of me. He 
got up and took my hand. I understood 
that I must leave. In desperation I 
asked him whether music didn’t mean 
anything to him still. ‘Music,’ he said 


slowly, with just a ghost of his old 
smile, ‘yes—some music.” He went 
back into the house. Those were the 
last words I ever heard him speak.” 

“Oh dear! And he had everything that 
is beautiful — and the name of an angel! 
But we're making the Doctor melan. 
choly. Open another bottle, Albert — 
father did very well by you. We've not 
drunk a single toast. Many returns, 
we take for granted. Why not each 
drink a toast of our own, to something 
we care for.” She glanced at Doctor 
Engelhardt, who lifted the bunch of 
violets by his plate and smelled them 
absently. “Now, Doctor Engelhardt, 
a toast!” 

The Doctor put down his flowers, 
delicately took up his glass and held it 
directly in front of him; everything he 
did with his hands was deft and sure. 
A beautiful, a wonderful look came over 
his face as she watched him. 

“I drink,” he said slowly, “to a 
memory; to the lest Lenore.” 

“And I,” said young Albert softly, 
“to my youth, to my beautiful youth!” 

Tears flashed into Mrs. Parmenter's 
eyes. “Ah,” she thought, “that’s what 
liking people amounts to; it’s liking 
their silliness and absurdities. That’s 
what it really is.” 

“And I,” she said aloud, “will drink 
to the future; to our renewed friendship, 
and many dinners together. I like you 
two better than anyone I know.” 

When Albert came back from seeing 
Mrs. Parmenter down to her car, he 
found his uncle standing by the fire, his 
elbow on the mantle, thoughtfully roll- 
ing a cigarette. “Albert,” he said ina 
deeply confidential tone, “good wine, 
good music, beautiful women; that is all 
there is worth turning over the hand 
for.” 

Albert began to laugh. The old man 
wasn’t often banal. “Why Uncle, you 
and Martin Luther —” 

The Doctor lifted a hand imperiously 
to stop him, and flushed darkly. He 
evidently hadn’t been aware that he 
was quoting — it came from the heart 
“Martin Luther,” he snapped, “was 4 
vulgarian of the first water; cabbage 
soup!” He paused a moment to light 
his cigarette. “But don’t fool yourself; 
one like her always knows when a man 
has had success with women!” 

Albert poured a last glass from the 
bottle and sipped it critically. “Well, 
you had success to-night, certainly. I 
could see that Marjorie was impress 
She’s coming to take you for a mide 
to-morrow, after your nap, so you must 
be ready.” 

The Doctor passed his flexible, nerv- 
ous hand lightly over the thick 
bristles of his French hair-cut. “Eom 
in our ashes,” he muttered haughtily. 
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Day-Dreams 


Drawing by Johan Bull 


by THE PEDESTRIAN 


R REMEMBER, | remember a school 
where I was bored. A jocose reader may 
indulge the hope, very ill-placed indeed, 
that I am about to add a line ending in 
“snored.” But the fact is, I didn’t snore, 
didn’t even sleep, though to the undis- 
cerning teacher I no doubt looked vacuous 
enough; and he probably intended no very 
figurative meaning when he roared “ Wake 
up!” Of course I was dreaming — dream- 
ing in a way that I believe is very common 
among children, and perhaps valuable, too, 
to their development. 

In my own case at least (and I believe 
my experience was not unusual) there was 
a kind of day-dreaming which was very 
different from the active, castle-building 
type; very different, too, from the intui- 
tive insight which probably uses resources 
acquired but unrecognized in the past; 
different, again, from the sort of vision 
Which seems to tap a subconscious race- 
knowledge. In fact, my busy little iden- 
tity, which somehow belonged with my 
mental mechanism and my physical emo- 
tions, and which was active enough in my 
compensatory, hero-type dreams, was in 
this type singularly absent. Nor was there 
any resurgence of a former identity, even 
vaguely recognized; nor any translation 
i time or space. I just was; and hardly 
that, for there was not particularly any J. 
_ Of course there was nothing remarkable 
in the conditions which released me from 


active consciousness. They are not pecu- 
liar to schoolrooms. Any monotonous per- 
formance in which you take no interest 
may set your fancies free. I have had the 
experience in a barber’s chair, often on a 
railroad train, most frequently, perhaps, 
when alone in the woods. The important 
thing to note is that the mere setting free 
of your fancies does not of itself produce 
the type of day-dream I have in mind. 
Much of the time, like any boy, I wan- 
dered off castle-building, or just played 
truant, mentally. At other times, no 
doubt, when I seemed lost in a vague 
blessedness, I was really enjoying nothing 
more than animal torpor. Even plain, un- 
adulterated vacuity — my good precep- 
tor’s invariable diagnosis — may have ac- 
counted for much. It is not these instances 
which seem to me important, though they 
are the types which have chiefly attracted 
the experiments of psychologists. Quite as 
normal, though unhappily rare, were the 
day-dreams in which I lost identity, nor 
took on a temporary identity, but after 
which I was conscious of a kind of blessed, 
timeless participation in a life larger than 
mine. 

Very soon, as I passed through adoles- 
cence, I learned to describe it to myself 
with externally acquired formulas — such 
as “Immortality,” “Soul,” “Eternal 
Life,” “Communion” — but I hesitate to 
use such terms, partly because they have 


connotations which do not fit, even re- 
motely; partly because they lead too easily 
to a sort of ex post facto proof. I am not 
attempting to prove anything, nor do I 
mean to picture an unusual experience; 
rather, I am seeking merely to remind 
others of what I believe is a very common 
experience, especially in childhood. If I 
am contentious at all, my contention, 
later, will be that our present way of life 
does not take sufficient account of day- 
dreams. 

Looking back on such experiences, it is 
easy of course to invent and introduce 
characteristics which were not present at 
the time of the dreams; to magnify, in 
memory, their blessedness—or their 
cursedness! Wordsworth, who had them 
to an uncommon degree, felt sure that 
they were blessed. He felt (and others 
have felt the same, though they can’t 
reason it out very satisfactorily) that he 
had been lost in ‘‘an immortal sea,” had 
touch with reality (asopposed toactuality), 
had acquired, indeed, a sense of eternal 
verities, which 

Nor man nor boy, 


Nor all that is at enmity with joy, 
Can utterly abolish or destroy. 


Now, OF couRSE, the moment you 
mention dreams, everybody begins to 
glance nervously at the psychologists. 
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Personally (not to put too fine a point 
upon it), I can no longer get a reliable 
opinion as to what a psychologist is; but a 
great many people who get called psy- 
chologists have been very busy with 
dreams. Some of their findings have ob- 
vious scientific value; some discoveries 
may have value that an arrant amateur 
like myself cannot discern; others are ob- 
viously the special pleading of quacks. In 
most cases, however, they do not get at a 
satisfactory analysis of the sort of dream- 
ing I have in mind. 

For I am not at present concerned with 
“the cursed thoughts that nature gives 
way toin repose,” but with day-dreaming; 
and there is an important aspect of it 
which, so far as I know, is blithely ignored 
by most of the “ psychologists.” “ Release,” 
“compensation,” “inferiority complex,” 
even “glands” fail to touch the root of the 
matter. It is true, of course, that psychol- 
ogists who are not off on a biological or 
behavioristic jag do take account of this 
sort of day-dreaming; but, like poets and 
philosophers, they are forced to describe it 
in poetic, analogical terms, rather than in 
scientific, logical terms, for the very reason 
that what seems essential in it baffles in- 
tellectual analysis. A careful, scientific 
mind therefore tends either to reject it or, 
recognizing it, to set it aside as “mystical” 
and outside his province. 

This phase of dreaming, as a result, 
often becomes the rather disreputable 
stock-in-trade of spirit-mongers and psy- 
chic prestidigitators. There is no question, 
too, that the understanding of spiritual 
communion has been much confused by 
the rhapsodies of romantics, the emotion- 
mongers. Still making allowance for them 
and the gland-mongers, making allowance, 
also, for those who, quite violently per- 
sonal, mistake psychic manifestations for 
spiritual — and ¢hen multiplying by two 
— there still remain, curiously valid, those 
moments of large tranquillity, that haunt- 
ing 


Presence which is not to be put by. 


To deny its validity, as Mr. Darrow does, 
is really more arrogant than the assump- 
tion of immortality; it is to assume that 
there is nothing beyond the reach of our 
wrangling mental mechanisms and our 
ganglia. Even Hume, after disproving 
everything, couldn’t quite let go. 
Whatever views certain theorists may 
hold, however, the common practice of 
mankind nowadays is to treat day-dreams 
as vicious truancies of the intellect. People 
are largely controlled by the customs of 
the world in which they live, and ours is a 
sternly matter-of-fact world. Day-dream- 
ing has been given up perforce. The man 
who indulges in it in the street meets swift 
retribution at the hands of a motor car; he 
who goes innocently to the park for a little 
dreaming gets his pocket picked; or, if he 
goes home, the telephone rings and the 
radio sings. Of course there has never 
been a time, I suppose, when grown-ups, 
with custom “heavy as frost” upon them, 


have been able to do much day-dreaming; 
the run of mankind leaves that to cranks 
and invalids and old people. Formerly it 
was the young men who saw visions and 
the old men who dreamed dreams. But 
now we are changing even that. If we can 
rejuvenate the old men, we shall knock 
them out of their vicious practices, and we 
have already safeguarded the children. 
Even the tots must watch their step as 
they are herded remorselessly into the 
little stockade of actuality; woe to him 
who looks lingeringly and wonderingly at 
a chance lure above the stockade! 

In fact, the great cry of educators is 
“adjustment to environment.” If the en- 
vironment is wrong, busy social reformers 
are fixing that up. And once the environ- 
ment is right, what could be more sweetly 
reasonable than the adjustment of the 
child to it? To be sure, individual differ- 
ences are noted and encouraged; and way- 
ward impulses are not suppressed, but are 
humored into self-expression. This phi- 
losophy of education, in other words, must 
not be supposed a rigid, mechanistic regi- 
mentation; in many ways it is just the 
opposite. But — and this never seems to 
occur to the zealots who organize play as 
well as work — no environment, good or 
bad, is right for those moments in which 
the first requisite is escape from ail envi- 
ronment. 

“What!” cry the efficient educators, 
“set the child free on the off chance that a 
few of his dreams may have spiritual value, 
with the dead certainty that most of them 
will not?” No, I suppose not; not pre- 
cisely that; but there must be some sort of 
margin for day-dreams, I suspect, if the 
thoughts of youth are to be something 
better than terribly short, short thoughts. 


" } 

HE TROUBLE, of course, is not 
with the educators primarily, but with 
the thinking of the world which makes 
them — a world which has come more and 
more to substitute the actual for the real. 
In such a world a vagrant fancy, like a va- 
grancy in clothes or in customs, is cause 
for suspicion. In fact, the dangers of ex- 
cessive dreaming are appalling — in such 
a world. One shudders to think what sub- 
versive tendencies might develop; we might 
become as indifferent to bath tubs and 
sanitation and prosperity as India or the 
Middle Ages. True, we might throw off a 
Gandhi or a Dante now and then, but 
think of the squalor! Our President-elect 
assures us that culture is built on a broad 
base of prosperity, so perhaps it is safer to 
throw off Babbitts and bath tubs. 

Well, there is unquestionably a deal of 
rubbish talked, not only about culture, 
but about the beautiful holiness of other 
times and places. Still, condemn the rub- 
bish as we may, we have to reflect that this 
bang-up “civilization” of ours, though it 
may have said the last word in bath tubs, 
has literally abolished silence. Try to ex- 
plain to an Oriental, or even to an old- 
time Quaker, that on Armistice Day 


about ten per cent of us stopped buzzing 
for two full minutes (gross). Of course he 


might tell us (perhaps more in sorrow than _ 
in mockery) that anything short of five 


minutes was of no value whatever (except 
as a self-righteous gesture) and that any. 
thing short of half an hour was not likely 
to be of great value. Then try to think of 
New York City — or even of little Coman- 
kipank — following his advice; think of 
every clacking gadget stopped for half an 
hour; think, if you can, of every man, 
woman, and child stopped dead, sitting 
down with folded hands. Five minutes 
would produce shrieks; half an hour, 
raving insanity. Better not stop! But it is 
difficult not to wonder, as we hurry on, 
whether Lincoln fidgeted and buzzed 
through those long hours in the Kentucky 
and Indiana woods. Perhaps it seems a 
trifle absurd to be so proud of our Lincoln 
and yet to set so busily about killing the 
silence which nourished his boyhood. 

In fact, the more you think of it, the 
more you grow to feel that silence, and 
perhaps even day-dreaming too, are es- 
sential to any real inner growth. It might 
be worth while, for the sake of them, to 
risk a few wayward fancies. The Quakers 
have taken the risk and so far they don’t 
seem to be positively conspicuous for 
squalor and crime. It is perfectly true, 
of course, that the Quaker, who waits in 
silence for the spirit of God to move him, 
may be moved by the Devil — sometimes 
is! But he takes the risk; he knows that 
if he shuts out all chances for the Devil 
to enter in, he shuts out all chances, too, 
for what he calls the Inner Light to enter 
in. 


flew, THOUGH my plea just at 
present is not primarily for silence, but for 
day-dreaming, the same way of life that 
kills the one kills the other. Moreover, 
day-dreaming, like silence, is fraught with 
perils. If the child is allowed time in which 
to invite his soul, he may invite his belly. 
I suppose there must be moderation; his- 
tory seems to suggest that there is a fire as 
well as a frying pan. There is no reason, 
just because we have been eating too 
much, so to speak, that we should give up 
eating altogether. Still, one exhilarating 
truancy may atone for many idle excur- 
sions. In things of this sort, the quality of 
the moment, not the elapsed time, seems 
to be what counts; just as ten minutes of 
white-hot teaching, in spite of an other- 
wise wasted hour, carries further than the 
“purposeful” impacts of tepid instruction. 
Obviously, I do not favor reviving the 
dear old class-room monotony, though it 
did provide excellent opportunities for 
day-dreaming. But how about afternoon 
and Saturdays and Sundays? Leave the 
poor kid alone! Even if his blessed com- 
munion turns out to be nothing more than 
animal torpor, at least it may save him 
from the clacking valves of the flivverous 

mind. 

Walter §. Hinchman 
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The Editor will be glad—space permitting —to publish in these columns brief 
letters commenting upon any article or subject that has appeared in TuE Forum. 


The Kellogg Treaty 


At the time this goes to press (late Decem- 
ber) it appears that the Kellogg-Briand 
ffeaty outlawing war as an instrument of 
national policy may be approved by the Sen- 
ate without further obstruction. The Editor 
of The Forum is, and has been from the 
start, a strong advocate of the ratification of 
this treaty because be believes that its im- 
portance in mobilizing public opinion for 
peace cannot be overestimated. The Editor 
regrets that limitations of time make it im- 
possible to publish an able reply to Mr. 
Frank H. Simonds’ arguments in the ‘fanu- 
ary issue, though one was written by Mr. 
Jobn Foster Dulles of New York. 

The following letter in answer to Mr. 
Simonds is from the Socialist candidate for 
President in 1928. 


To the Editor: 


Mr. Frank Simonds’ article is interest- 
ing and provocative. My first reaction to 
it is that no harm and possibly some good 
might come from the type of additional 
reservation to our signature to the Kel- 
logg Treaty which Mr. Simonds wants the 
Senate to impose. At the same time I 
doubt if the danger of foreign misunder- 
standing at this particular point is as 
great as he fears. 

On the other hand, if anything, he 
understates the psychological effect, both 
at home and abroad, of the Senate’s re- 
fusal at this late date to ratify the treaty 
initiated by our Secretary of State. I am 
therefore an earnest advocate of ratifica- 
tion of the treaty. 
_ But even more earnestly have I been 
insisting, for reasons stated by Mr. Si- 
monds and for other reasons, that the 
treaty, practically, will do very little to 
avert war unless promptly backed up by 
4 considerable variety of treaties and ar- 
rfangements. There is a great danger that 
the Kellogg Pact will be remembered as 
one of mankind’s principal monuments to 
hypocrisy. Certainly this will be true if, 
as the price of its ratification, the United 
States should follow President Coolidge’s 

vice to enter a new race in naval arma- 
ment with Great. Britain. The price of 


peace is no mere incantation or pious res- 
olution. And I am inclined to think it the 
outstanding tragedy of the last political 
campaign that the efforts which the 
Socialist Party and I personally made to 
compel the old party candidates seriously 
to discuss a programme of international 
relations leading to peace came to almost 
nothing. Candidates can dodge these great 
issues; the Hoover Administration can- 
not. It is still possible that by indirect 
pressure intelligent American opinion can 
force upon the Administration and Con- 
gress a more adequate programme for 
peace than either of the old parties has yet 
discussed. 

But this you may think is wandering 
from Mr. Simonds’ article. I repeat that 
I am inclined to favor his programme of 
ratifying the treaty with what now seems 
to me a legitimate reservation. At any 
rate, I think the treaty should be ratified, 
not because in itself it will do much good, 
but because failure to ratify it at this 
stage will result in such misunderstandings 
in Europe and such large increase of fear 
and suspicion. I should not, however, 
willingly swap ratification of the treaty 
for a big navy bill. It is too big a price and 
an aroused public opinion can make it an 
unnecessary price. 

Norman THOMAS 

New York City 


‘ducational 
Standards 


As always, Professor Babbitt stimulates 
thought to such an extent that commenting 
letters swell The Forum's mailbags. Al- 
though these three letters discussing “ Pres- 
ident Eliot and American Education” in 
the Fanuary issue are all that space permits 
now, we shall hope to present others in the 
March Rostrum. 


To the Editor: 


Professor Babbitt has a dramatic 
genius for being right in the wrong way. 
I think he is correct in what he says about 
Rousseau and utilitarianism, but he sees 
alternatives so sharply that one suspects 
that his thinking is in part determined by 


the all or none principle which is said to 
govern emotional response. He also has a 
way of confusing logical analysis with his 
personal prejudice, so that while the 
reader is obliged to give assent to his main 
conclusion, he is likely to find himself 
holding a ticket to a destination which is 
Professor Babbitt’s rather than his own. 

On his main issue I think Professor 
Babbitt is correct. He has chosen, fairly 
or unfairly, to make President Eliot a 
symbol of this issue. But the time has 
come when thoughtful people must de- 
mand that there be some relation be- 
tween education and a decent philosophy 
of living. Education in any healthy 
civilization does maintain standards of 
value. This should be done by the method 
of inquiry rather than dogma, but educa- 
tion must lead, not follow the mob, nor 
be content in return for popular favor to 
teach efficiency in any vulgar trick that 
will give men material success. It nfust 
not, moreover, become the victim of 
every fad of the day, nor be required to 
justify plebeian trampling down of the 
values of civilization, as it now seems to 
be doing. 

I think that the present tendency in 
education is to do all these things and that 
its votaries feel they are saving their 
intellectual integrity if only they do this 
pedantically. They seem to devote their 
efforts to a pseudo-academic technique 
in the methods of instruction, all the while 
lending themselves to the rationalization 
of the dominance of plebeianism in the 
modern world. It must be said that as 
men to-day wish to do things better, some- 
one must teach them how to do this, and 
I can see no escape from the task. But 
beyond this necessary horse work there is 
need of leadership which education has 
now failed to give. There is need of re- 
flection on value and principle. It is not 
enough to teach vulgarians how to put 
anything over; the educator must be a 
philosopher. He is responsible for what 
men think should be put over. 

In this I agree with Professor Babbitt. 
The corrective is philosophical humanism, 
but it seems to me that the author turns 
humanism into a dogmatism which is 
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contrary to its spirit. He seems to idealize 
the past rather than to seek wisdom from 
it; or rather, to make solutions once 
applicable to a leisurely and unworldly 
few the finalities for men living in a world 
whose material conditions he seems to 
ignore. I do not believe that any real 
humanist opposes spirit and matter in the 
way he tries to do, or would so shut off 
inquiry in the interest of dogmatic stand- 
ards. 

In the end, Professor Babbitt is a neo- 
scholastic. The early humanists whose 
conclusions he would make final were 
inquirers. Our universities should not 
yield to dogma either humanitarian or 
scholastic, but encourage inquiry. Such 
was the spirit of Socrates. I do not find 
this spirit in Professor Babbitt’s article. 

Everett Dean Martin 

New York City 


To the Editor: 


Professor Babbitt will have all or noth- 
ing. His last statement is that between a 
religious-humanistic philosophy and a 
utilitarian-sentimental one there is no 
compromise or mediation, that by one or 
the other education must be entirely pos- 
sessed. In the face of this alternative what 
is to be said for President Eliot? 

President Eliot was certainly not ig- 
norant of, or indifferent to, the claims of 
religion and humanism. He was, however, 
quite skeptical of the application of the 
formal educational process to the inculca- 
tion of such a philosophy. When he began 
his career, the old-fashioned prescribed 
curriculum, inherited from the renais- 
sance, was in force. I do not think that 
Professor Babbitt will maintain that it 
was producing the religious-humanistic 
results which he himself values. Religion 
and humanism are matters of the inner 
life, of spiritual apprehension. They can- 
not be enforced from without by prescrip- 
tion and convention. The attitude which 
they imply must be self-developed. The 
elective system, as Mr. Eliot conceived it, 
undoubtedly was a crude form of Jaissez- 
faire. Mr. Babbitt is undoubtedly right in 
pointing out that its machinery provided 
inadequate guidance to the immature. 
Since President Eliot’s day his successors 
have been busy with the problem of or- 
ganization which he left unsolved. But it 
did introduce the principles of freedom, of 
responsibility, of self-development. It 
made a place for the idea that what the 
student learns of most importance is 
self-taught. 

What then is the immediate and attain- 
able result of the formal educational 
process? President Eliot thought it was to 
teach men to live together in a common- 
wealth. He had abandoned the puritan 
conception of theocracy for the liberal 
doctrine of democracy. As Professor 
Babbitt notes, he was much preoccupied 
with the problem of happiness. He knew 
as well as Professor Babbitt’s French au- 
thority that happiness exists within our- 
selves, but he adhered to a somewhat 


ancient belief, formerly known as the 
ethical paradox, that it is to be sought 
only outside ourselves in codperation with 
others. Now this codperation is properly a 
subject of education; its achievement is 
the basis for progress, in which Professor 
Babbitt does not believe; and not only 
this but in a world such as ours, it is the 
only alternative to destruction. Some- 
where President Eliot lays down four 
objectives of education in a democracy, 
somewhat as follows: 1. A belief in free- 
dom of speech. 2. Skepticism in regard to 
propaganda. 3. Trust in the guidance of 
experts. 4. A sense of dependence on, and 
obligation to, others. This sufficiently 
contradicts Professor Babbitt’s assertion 
that “the crucial assumption of President 
Eliot appears to be that the material 
efficiency promoted by utilitarian effort 
will be used altruistically.” Quite the 


contrary, it is the function of education to - 


see that it is used altruistically — to apply 
exactly this safeguard of codperation. 
And however remote these objectives may 
seem to be from the humanism of Mr. 
Babbitt, they are specifications of the 
conditions of survival which it is perhaps 
the primary business of civilization to 
secure. 
Rosert Morss Lovett 
New York City 


To the Editor: 


Again thanks must be given THE 
Forum for presenting the ideas of Irving 
Babbitt to that portion of our population 
that believes in taking thought. His ideas 
—and one can say this of few of our 
critics— have appreciable size and 
weight. Probably no American who at- 
tempts to criticize culture has more men- 
tal muscle than Professor Babbitt. If he 
were the central figure in all the critical 
wars now being fought in America, it 
would be to everyone’s benefit, and most 
of all his opponents would gain, for they 
would have to extend themselves and 
measure up to major issues. 

Professor Babbitt should, for one ex- 
ample, stimulate more hard thinking 
among those who are following recent 
developments in psychology. The strong- 
est challenge to his position comes from 
the Behaviorists, and how very strong it 
is does not usually appear because of the 
clumsiness of its expositors. One is indeed 
put to it to meet their assertions, denials, 
and proofs. Professor Babbitt bases his 
opposition on the “immediate date of 
consciousness,” but this, it may be re- 
torted, is no more than a deep emotional 
conviction that, though Behaviorism is 
almost correct, it is yet possible to culti- 
vate one’s capacity for effort in the direc- 
tion of freedom. But precisely how? By 
what clearly defined and clearly detailed 
technic? Here Humanism, strong though 
it is as ethics and as a system of critical 
ideas, leaves us asking for more; it is 
not well supplemented by psychological 
theory and technic. But anti-toxins are 
usually discovered for toxins, and perhaps 


somewhere the antidote for a purely 
mechanistic psychology is already being 
prepared. Gestalt psychology is not jt, 
however. 
GoruaM B. Munsoy 
New York City 


Religion in Science 
To the Editor: 


I wonder if the god Professor Mather 
describes in the January Forum is really 
the God of Science? I get the impression 
that he is a kind of Mosaic Jehovah 
masquerading in a laboratory apron. He 
is not the ancient Arabian storm god, fh 
he no longer gets angry; he is not the god 
of Christianity, since he cannot show 
benevolence. He is merely the personi- 
fication of justice; and the mystic has no 
use whatever for a just god. What he 
wants is a comforter. 

The scientist, it seems to me, should not 
re-define, in a wholly different manner, 
words which have come to have a parti- 
cular meaning through long usage. Sucha 
term is “god.” The word is a theological 
symbol of considerable definiteness. To 


. define God as “Universal Energy” is todo 


away with the necessity of the word. Asa 
matter of fact, the scientist knows nothing 
about an “Administration of the uni- 
verse.” As La Place told Napoleon, there 
is no need of such an hypothesis. It is, in 
truth, silly. Natural laws are inherent 
properties of the universe. It is a refuge of 
primitive minds to assume the necessity 
of putting behind the scenes an Adminis. 
trator who is to be concerned with promul- 
gating these laws. The Administrator must 
be a self-starter and self-governor. Why 
not let these properties remain where we 
see them exhibited; i.¢., in the universe ol 
experience? 

The latter part of Professor Mather’ 
essay is unintelligible in terms of science. 
What does he mean by his mystical phras 
“spiritual energy”? Is this what the 
psychologist calls “intelligence”? Or is he 
speaking of the theologist’s “soul”? And 
what has either word to do with God? 0f 
course the world is “governed by ideas: 
And the intelligence which works with 
ideas is a fundamental property of orgat 
isms, or at least of certain organisms, fot 
we do not know where it begins. But there 
are methods of studying intelligenct 
objectively; there are ways of finding out 
how we get ideas. Is it not better to make 
such investigations rather than to make 
mysterious assertions about spifi 
values? 

E. M. East 

Forest Hills, Mass. 





Comparative 
Happiness 

We could not resist the following late- 
arriving letters, which conclude the debate in 
the December issue. 


To the Editor: 


] cannot resist saying that as regards 
happiness I find myself in much closer 
agreement with Mrs. Corra Harris than 
with Mrs. Russell, whose point of view 
regarding happiress through free sex- 
expression I find hectic and unrepresenta- 
tive. Happiness, in my view, is a grace, 
and exists or not rather independently of 
outward circumstances, while it is rarely 
found among sensualists or egoists. 

Nevertheless, I believe the modern 
woman is, on the whole, happier than her 
grandmother, because, through education 
and opportunity, she has ceased to have 
all her eggs in one basket. Given health 
and a touch of spiritual grace, the wider 
the opportunities for development and 
expression, the greater should be the 
chance of being happy, if not in one walk 
of life, then in another. But you cannot 
cage the Blue Bird — it is shy and elusive, 
and, if clutched at, will always escape the 
grasp. 

Beatrice Forses-RoBERTSON HALE 

Surrey, England 


To the Editor: 


I have just read the debate, “Are We 
Happier than Our Grandmothers?” 
Thanks for giving Mrs. Harris the last 
word. That helps us to come through 
clean. Passing from Mrs. Russell’s discus- 
sion to Mrs. Harris’ is like going from a 
pig-pen into a parlor. It’s great to get 
away from the stench and in where things 
are beautiful and sweet. The bright fea- 
ture about Mrs. Russell’s modern ladies 
is that the great Lord God Almighty of 
the universe hasn’t yet. vacated His 
throne; He has His hook in their noses and 
is leading them out where they won’t do 
much harm. Living for pleasure, they are 
already as good as dead. A lovely and 
holy motherhood is beyond their capacity. 
The few babies they have will grow up to 
be like their mothers with the same hook 
in their noses. The world is safe enough. 
Such rot as Mrs. Russell spews out will 
not kill anybody much but the spewers 
and those they train to be like themselves. 
Mrs. Harris’ (Heaven bless her kind!) 
article assures us that God still has mil- 
lions of excellent women to build his world 
with, whose patience and loyalty, truth 
and purity is the beauty of the earth. 


ALBERT CARTLAND 
Lowell, Mich. 


To the Editor: 


I agree with both Mrs. Russell and Mrs. 
arris in their main contentions. Mrs. 
Russell’ s ideas, with two exceptions, are 
the ones I have lived and advocated, and 
lam a grandfather. The two exceptions — 
and no one but has exceptions in grasp 
truth—are easy divorce, whether 


reasonable or not, and toleration of in- 
fidelity. It reminds me of an old descrip- 
tion of the difference between the idealist 
and the materialist. The former said, 
“No matter”; the latter retorted, “ Never 
mind.” Mrs. Russell places sex laws on the 
same level as democracy. The desire for 
easy morality has always had advocates, 
and they are limited in their thinking and 
experience of life as those who say “no 
matter” and “never mind.” Easy morality 
and generous morality are the same thing. 
“No sacrifice”; “no duty.” “No mat- 
ter”; “never mind.” 

Mrs. Harris makes happiness a result. 
Pilate might have added, “And tell me 
what happiness is, as well as truth, while 
you re about it.” She raises a complicated 
question. She and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence disagree, for pursuit of happiness 
is our inalienable right in that instrument. 
Evidently there are varying standards 
of happiness. It may be mere physical 
comfort, mere emotion, pride of achieve- 
ment, playing the game, and others still 
higher, such as unselfishness, devotion to 
duty, or the functioning of all of our 
nature under the guidance of the highest 
Known. The happiest people I have ever 
known were missionaries of Christ, and I 
never knew one of them to speak of being 
bored. It is a low order of happiness that 
can be bored. 

As a grandfather, with a grandmother 
beside me, I am frank to say that there is 
not any difference between the happiness 
of this generation and mine; or between 
mine and my grandmother’s — just differ- 
ent, that’s all. But I ought to warn you 
that many of our friends avow that my 
wife and I have never grown up, while she 
herself asserts she has never grown old 
and never will. 

Burton ALva KonkKLE 

Swarthmore, Pa. 


On Wings of Poetry 


Questioning whether or not Arthur Ficke 
arrives at bis goal in “The Return of 
Christ.” 


To the Editor: 


If a poet wishes to soar to the skies, 
both imaginatively and intellectually, he 
will find the right theme in the return of 
Christ. Mr. Ficke has done this very 
thing, although his soaring is too high for 
most naked eyes to view with pleasure. 
However, his flying is not perfect. A 
heavy gale quickly sweeps him beyond his 
goal. He batters the storm with a fevered 
wing, but bravely sails on. Throughout 
the poem, it seems that Mr. Ficke makes a 
noble effort to have Christ speak and act 
in a most creditable manner, beyond the 
adverse criticism of the most thoughtful. 
However, we hear Christ calling Confu. 
cius “the Most Holy Teacher,” with no 
regard for time or place. Did Christ not 
have a sincere conviction of the ever-in- 
creasing progress of mankind, when he 
said: “Greater things shall ye do”? 


[XLV] 
I should like Mr. Ficke to explain why 
Christ would first say, “There is not for 
man any hope, nor any assuagement, nor 
any salvation,” and then later proclaim, 
“The heart of man may wander not in 
darkness, I beseech you to have courage 
. . . When you shall rise up free men.” 
In one breath he says that there is not for 
man any hope, while in the next moment, 
he makes a plea that man shall have 
courage and hope to “rise up free men.” 
His first Commandment is a beautiful 
goal, toward which mankind can well 
afford to work. I would not aim beside the 
mark. “Be ye perfect,” is the right mo- 
tive. To be true to one’s self may ulti- 
mately bring mankind to such heights 
that all men may know all things. Mean- 
while, shall we not feel conscientiously 
justified in thinking some of Mr. Ficke’s 
thoughts and in hoping that he may also 
think some of our thoughts after us? Does 
the publishing of his own poem for our 
benefit, oppose his will? I think not. Then 
shall we not hope that Mr. Ficke will be 
more consistent in the future? 
Wii.iaM SHERMAN Minor 
Claysville, Pa. 


Foreign Relations 


A well-balanced criticism of France’s 
attitude toward the United States as de- 
scribed in the Decembker Forum. 


To the Editor: 


May I say that I have been particularly 
impressed by the validity of Pertinax’s 
point of view, which I have frequently 
endeavored to present to the students in 
my classes. First, as regards the question 
of the continuity of our foreign policy, he 
believes that our country will sooner or 
later evolve a real foreign policy. I believe 
that it will have to do this, and I believe 
also that some progress is being made 
toward this end. 

Students of American government have 
long pointed out the difficulties of enforc- 
ing treaty obligations under a federal 
system constructed like our own. Classic 
examples have been the inability of the 
Federal government to discharge satis- 
factorily its treaty obligations at the time 
of the Mafia incident in New Orleans, 
over the hindrances imposed by the 
authorities in Louisiana, and its inability 
to discharge its treaty obligations with 
Japan in the famous Japanese school case 
in California in 1906. It is sufficient to the 
ordinary American to know that the con- 
trol over the administration of criminal 
justice rests in the hands of the states, but 
when Secretary Blaine attempted to ex- 
plain this to the government of Italy, 
their natural reaction was to ask why, if 
we had a system of government which we 
ourselves admitted was unable to dis- 
charge the obligations that it had sol- 
emnly assumed, we did not change it so 
that it would be able to meet these obli- 
gations. Former Attorney-General Daugh- 
erty made a valuable suggestion as to the 
solution of this problem: namely, that 
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Congress should by law provide that all 
cases involving the interpretation of a 
Federal treaty should be taken into Fed- 
eral courts, as courts of first instance. 
This would not require any amendment to 
the Constitution, and it would very greatly 
strengthen the hands of the Federal gov- 
ernment in the enforcement of its treaty 
obligations. Such a. provision would re- 
move from the states the only power 
which they now have to hamper the Fed- 
eral government in carrying out any 
foreign policy which it had determined to 
follow. 
W. Brooke Graves 
Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Contemporary 
Literature 


Is modern realism frankness or filth? 


To the Editor: 


This article in your December issue — 
“The Gutter— And Then What?” by 
Granville Hicks — is very aggravating, 
commanding as’ it does the front rank of 
the issue and, therefore, assuming an air of 
authority. And to think that way back on 
page 913 is hidden that restrained and 
profound bit from the pen of J. B. Priest- 
ley! Certainly the world is all topsy-turvy. 

Let me explain myself. I am not a 
Puritan; I am not a reformer; I am not 
even a respectable member of any church; 
I am merely a tired business man —a 
young one, too — who spends a lot of time 
reading. I have read this All-World team 
of sensualists — Joyce, Huxley, Jeffers, 
O’Neil, Lawrence, etc. (Why not Sher- 
wood Anderson, Mr. Hicks?) — and I rise 
to object to some of his statements and to 
marvel at others. 

First of all —“‘Even the poets have 
turned aside from moonlight and jas- 
mine,” and he cites William Ellery 
Leonard. Has Mr. Hicks read Two Lives? 
Did he skip all the wealth of descriptive 
passages of the lake, of the meeting at the 
foot of the steps, of the old man in his 
study? Did he entirely overlook all of the 
last stanzas beginning: . 


Oh, Earth and Autumn of the setting sun, 
She is not by to know my work is done. 
(Quoted from memory) 


Is there no “moonlight and jasmine” in 
this, or has Mr. Hicks never seen an 
Indian Summer as Mr. Leonard has? And 
what of Tristram and The King’s Hench- 
man? Are these naughty? 

And then he calls James Branch 
Cabell one of our minor writers! What a 
blow! Here I have always considered 
Jurgen one of America’s greatest pro- 


ductions! Is Cabell too classical, is he too 
shocking, is he too pointed, or — and this 
cannot be — is it possible that Mr. Hicks 
takes him seriously? Certainly, with the 
possible exception of O’Neill, Cabell 
stands far above this All-World team in his 
saneness and profundity. He laughs to 
scorn those men who are sex-crazed adoles- 
cents, but who are old enough to exhibit 
some self-mastery; and he makes of them 
court jesters. Surely Furgen is not mis- 
placed on my shelves beside the well- 
thumbed Rabelais (unabridged)! But, 
perhaps Mr. Hicks takes Rabelais seri- 
ously? If so, the joke is on me. 

And then Mr. Hicks discovers that 
these young men write about — sex. Be- 
fore some kindly minister or doctor gets 
hold of him and tells him what sex really 
is, I should like to tell him the truth about 
it. Really, it is my duty to do this! 

Sex — like kissing, eating, drinking, 
and grumbling — is a human habit prac- 
tised by almost every ordinary individual. 
Like drinking soup, there is a disgusting 
side to it (the English method, for instance 
— that is, of drinking soup), and a per- 
fectly decent side to it (the delicately 
poised little finger of the Four Hundred). 
Sex is accepted and practised among birds, 
beasts, and plants; but only among men is 
it considered indecent. It is a perfectly 
natural and human function of all living 
things; but only among men is it consid- 
ered depraved and abnormal. Has Mr. 
Hicks ever observed young puppies just 
after they begin to feel the urge of life in 
their nimble limbs? But even young pup- 
pies grow away from their first indiscre- 
tions. 

Man, too, grows out of his first adoles- 
cent cravings, Mr. Hicks. Joyce and his 
playmates (I do not think O’Neill belongs 
with them; he exhibits too much real 
power at times) may grow up some day to 
realize that sex is not a new scoop in 
literature. Chaucer, Dickens, Shakespeare, 
Anatole France used it; Knut Hamsun, 
Bojer, Arnold Bennet, Galsworthy use it; 
but these men are great literary artists, 
mature men, who have a true sense of 
proportion and decency. They admit sex 
in all its variations, but they know when 
it is appropriate. “There is a time for all 
things,” said the very good St. Paul. 

There was a time when drunken men 
wallowed in the gutters, while others, who 
admitted that they also drank, walked 
soberly and straight upon the sidewalks. 
There are those who wallow in the gutters 
of sex; there are many more who admit 
they practise the demands of sex but, 
nevertheless, walk proudly upon the side- 
walks of life, proud that they are strong 
enough to stand on their feet. Surely there 
is nothing shocking about this! Surely this 
is no reason for founding a new school! 

I repeat, Mr. Hicks, I am no Puritan. 
I do not believe Congress should prohibit 
the practise of sex. But I do believe that 
you and many others take all this adoles- 
cent raving of sex-crazed youths too 
seriously, Let ‘em rave. It is perfectly 


normal. Think of the puppies — how they 
shock and embarrass us at times! I am 
Freudian enough not to want to suppress 
any emotions; but, for God’s sake, don’t 
put the poor kids on a pedestal! You spoil 
them before they have had a chance. Let 
us treat them kindly. They may embarrass, 
even shock us at times; but they will grow 
up some day and may even produce some. 
thing of lasting value. 

One example. I started reading D. H, 
Lawrence’s Rainbow aloud to a friend not 
long ago. You remember the opening pas. 
sages? Gorgeous! But then we came to the 
scene in the grain field. We both laughed 
so hard we could go no farther. It was a 
pity, too. I had almost hoped for some. 
thing like Sons and Lovers or The Whi 
Peacock. So we dropped it and took u 
Tomlinson’s Sea and the Fungle. What a 
difference! There is a real book by a 
mature man. Frankly, however, I think 
Lawrence is a greater genius than Tomlin. 
son, but don’t tell him I said so. 

Do you remember those rather jagged 
lines from the Bab Ballads — 


Old heads upon young shoulders 
You must not expect to find? 


And this? — “Get wisdom, but with all 
thy getting, get understanding.” 

Oh, well, Mr. Hicks, it’s a good world 
anyway. Forgive me if I seem to swamp 
you in rhetorical questionings, but really 
I have nothing else to do this evening. 

Eucene A. Bonp 

Seattle, Wash. 


To the Editor: 


I have read with interest Mr. Granville 
Hicks’ article in your December number, 
and believe that I am in the main in 
agreement with him. There are one or two 
excellent points made by him which | 
think would bear a little heavier stress. 

In any discussion of the frankness and 
realism, as it is called on the one hand, or 
the “filthiness,” as it is called on the 
other, of -contemporary literature, | 
think that the whole point is lost if the 
discussion is restricted to the question o! 
propriety and decency. So far as my own 
work goes, I happen not to have a taste for 
such methods as those of Mr. Joyce of 
Mr. Lawrence, but I consider that merely 
a question of method, so that it is hardly 
more than a trifling accident that Joyce 
and Lawrence are censored and I am not. 
A certain number of books (not by Joye 
or Lawrence) are produced which I de- 
plore; but it is for the greater good that 
they should be allowed to circulate and 
sink by their own weight. Where I cor 
dially support Mr. Hicks is in his alliance 
of the problem of decency in writing to4 
more general and more important Pp’ 
lem. He remarks: 

The demise of the theory of progress, the 
skepticism about democracy, the decadence 0 
liberalism — all these are evidence of the 
tent to which the old articles of faith are being 


questioned, even as were the articles they 
superseded. 


This is the real point. The people whos 
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work Mr. Hicks discusses are fighting — 
even when, like Mr. Huxley, they are 
doing so unconsciously and in spite of 
themselves — the battle which Arnold, in 
Culture and Anarchy, tells us that New- 
man was fighting against nineteenth cen- 
tury liberalism. I shall not expect the 
Roman hierarchy of Massachusetts, which, 
like the rest of Ireland, north and south, 
seems to be thoroughly Puritanized, to be 
able to understand this statement. But 
to my mind the phenomena that Mr. 
Hicks discusses are evidences of a transi- 
tion, a revolt against the paganism of 
progress of the nineteenth century, toward 
a rediscovery of orthodox Christianity. 
Even “Freudianism,” crude and _ half- 
baked as it is, is a blundering step toward 
the Catholicconception of the human soul. 
The religious faith which Mr. Hicks sug- 
gests has been destroyed by “science” was 
a faith much better destroyed. Perhaps 
the most interesting example, from the 
point of view from which we are looking at 
the matter, is the spectacle of the grand- 
son of Thomas Huxley discovering that 
human nature is fundamentally corrupt. 
This seems to me a very healthy sign. Mr. 
Huxley is on the way toward orthodoxy. 

Certainly, a healthy movement like this 
will carry along a great deal of rubbish 
with it, like the negligible work of Mr. 
Cabell; but oblivion will soon take care of 
that. And to paraphrase Mr. Hicks’ 
words, one who thinks is only now justified 
in any surrender to church or to state, as 
the terminus of a voyage directed by “the 
courageous venturing of one’s own spirit.” 

T. S. Exior 
London, England 


Let Freedom Ring 


Advocating those same Spartan methods 
for the rearing of children that Dr. Book 
condemned in the Fanuary Rostrum. 


To the Editor: 


Dr. Hill’s article about coddled children, 
in your November issue, touches a respon- 
sive chord in me. The bringing up of our 
three has been somewhat a crusade in 
sympathy with Dr. Hill’s position. Once 
when we moved to a new city, no neighbor 
called on me during the whole first winter. 
When we became friends, they explained 
that they had agreed to boycott anyone 
so heartless as to let her little children 
play out in the snow protected only by 
cotton “coveralls” (they did not know 
that underneath were warm hand-knit 
woolen suits). To make matters worse, 
ordinarily the children had dare knees! 

_ We have much to learn from the Eng- 
lish about the benefits of sunshine and 
fresh air even in cold weather, but experi- 
ence with English schools makes me rather 
indignant at Dr. Hill’s assumption of 
entire superiority there. In general hy- 
giene, food, and mental attitudes, I think 
re schools have much to teach 
em. 


Among educated people here much 


blame attaches to impractical doctors — 
those whose whole training seems to be in 
Materia Medica. | know many mothers 
who are tying to have sturdy children and 
whose motto is “Have the doctor to keep 
the children well.” 

We mothers are preached at from every 
side and few of us have any criteria as to 
how to judge the relative values of these 
preachments. One great hope of the future 
lies in the modern nursery school. “‘Over- 
mothering,” whether done by mother, 
father, or grandmother, is a great handi- 
cap. Overdoctoring is as bad. Luckily one 
great dogma of the modern child psy- 
chologist is not to overteach. A toddler of 
eighteen months, who spends from nine 
till four for six days a week in one of these 
modern schools under grown-up super- 
vision and with but little interference, 
playing with a dozen other toddlers, 
learning to eat with the crowd all the 
wholesome things provided for his noon- 
day meal, lying down with them for a long 
afternoon nap, and learning for himself to 
put on rubbers and all the other necessary 
garments for jolly outdoor play, really 
has his “charter of freedom” while at 
school, and is likely to claim it at home, 
too. 

Lucy G. Morcan 

Yellow Springs, Obio 


What isa 
Gentleman? 
Forum Definitions 


Twenty years ago the Baltimore Sun 
offered a prize of the best definition of a 
gentleman. The answer chosen was as 
follows: 

“The true gentleman is the man whose 
conduct proceeds from good will and an 
acute sense of propriety, and whose self- 
control is equal to all emergencies; who 
does not make the poor man conscious of 
his poverty, the obscure man of his ob- 
scurity, or any man of his inferiority or 
deformity; who is himself humbled if 
necessity compel him to humble another; 
who does not flatter wealth, cringe before 
power, or boast of his own possessions or 
achievements; who speaks with frankness, 
but always with sincerity and sympathy, 
and whose deed follows his word; who 
thinks of the rights and feelings of others 
rather than of his own; who appears well 
in any company, and who is at home what 
he seems to be abroad—a man with 
whom honor is sacred and virtue safe.” 

The conception of a‘ gentleman does 
not appear to have changed greatly in the 
last two decades. THE Forum’s readers 
nearly all agreed on the prime requisites of 
a gentleman: first, consideration of the 
rights and feelings of others; second, self- 
control; third, honesty. Some added a 
fourth qualification — refinement, though 
the diamond-in-the-rough had many 
enthusiastic backers. 

The following were chosen not because 
their ideas were unique, but because they 
were expressed clearly and tersely. 
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1. A gentleman is one who is actuated 
by a high sense of honor and truth, who 
observes with scrupulous regard the 
rights and feeling of others, and who is 
characterized by refinement in his dress, 
manners, acts, and words. (Washington 
Catlett, Wilmington, N. C.) 


2. A gentleman is a man who has an 
innate sense of honesty, fairness, gentle- 
ness, and chivalry, all of which he brings 
into practice in his everyday life. (Mrs. 
O. D. Elliott, Los Angeles, Calif.) 


3. A gentleman is a man of self-control 
who practises honesty as a principle ad 
not as a policy; who considers decency in 
his behavior toward his fellow men a 
privilege and not a duty; and whose re- 
spect for womankind is predicated upon 
conviction and not convention. (Walther 
Raster, Chicago, Ill.) 


4. A gentleman is one who appreciates 
and respects the sensibilities of others; 
one who controls his emotions and pas- 
sions so as not to injure the feelings of his 
fellow man. (William Bartow, Cin- 
cinnati, O.) 


Next word to be defined: —CULTURE. 
Definitions, typewritten and not exceeding 
Zoo words, must reach the Editor by Feb- 
ruary 25. Prizes of $5.00, or any book 
mentioned or advertised in The Forum 
(value not exceeding $5.00), for each winnin; 
definition. 





Is Democracy a 
Failure? 


The American public comments on Dr. 
Durant’s confirmation and the mayors’ 
denial of democracy’s failure as discussed in 
the Fanuary Forum. 


If it is any consolation to an enlightened 
government, present politicians and states- 
men may be glad to know that there seems 
to be an intense and general conviction 
that democracy, as such, is not a failure 
in these United States. Dr. Will Durant, 
in the January Forum, presented his own 
ideas regarding the once virile brain-child 
of Thomas Jefferson and Alexander 
Hamilton. He bemoaned the loss of the 
attributes which these gentlemen estab- 
lished as the fundamental tenets of 
democracy. He regretted that in the 
failure of its primary purpose it had 
not even substituted a greater one; and 
came to the conclusion, albeit sadly, that 
America is immersed in a reign of almost 
insurmountable mediocrity. 
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American mayors who disputed Dr. 
Durant’s ideas felt, in general, that he was 
overstating his case, and each was quite 
eager to assure him that, as far as his own 
town was concerned, Dr. Durant’s indict- 
ments were unfair. The country at large 
would seem, if commenting letters may be 
taken as proof, to uphold the mayors’ 
views. From these letters one may, 
strangely enough, perceive the reasons for 
Mr. Hoover’s overwhelming election. 
There is in them a fear of change, a mis- 
trust of innovation, and a horror of the 
political machine, indefinitely expressed 
but obviously referring to Tammany. 

Since the letters themselves are the 
greatest proofs, they should be presented. 
They seemed most logically to divide 
themselves into three groups: those who 
felt that democracy either is breaking or 
has never existed, those who felt that 
democracy is the only governmental 
policy for the U. S. and that it is growing 
stronger, and those intermediate ones 
who could see both sides and had various 
remedies to suggest. 


DEMOCRACY DOOMED 

Henry Tyrrell of The World staff is 
firmly convinced that democracy’s days 
are numbered, and he gives the following 
reasons: We have inherited and developed 
sinister platitudes: (1) all revolutions are 
sacred, as destroying only what is bad and 
fostering everything that is wise and good; 
(2) science and reason rule, religion being 
merely a survival of superstition; (3) 
the people hanker after equality; (4) we 
are at the dawn of a universal brother- 
hood; (5) man is naturally virtuous and 
orderly, but demoralized through society, 
government, and culture. Mr. Tyrrell goes 
on to say, “ We started out, 150 years ago, 
on assets of poverty and idealism, with the 
hopeful good will of all nations. Now we 
have all the world’s money and most of its 
hatred. As for ideals, they must shift for 
themselves. In Europe, to-day, democracy 
expresses itself in the plain terms of dic- 
tatorship and devastation. To America it 
brings an even deadlier menace of 
prosperity (I forbear the obvious irony of 
quotation marks).” 

Cale Young Rice, poet and dramatist, 
whose home js in Louisville, Ky., believes 
that in a hundred localities in America 
democracy is not only breaking down, but 
has done so — at least temporarily. “The 
ideal of self-government is so ingrained in 
the American mind,” says Mr. Rice, 
“that I can see no probability of a resort 
to an autocracy or dictatorship; but 

olitical corruption is so pervasive that 
ne must be capable of a great deal of self- 
lelusion to fancy that we are really con- 
olling ourselves democratically.” 

Two educators expressed their belief in 
Democracy’s failure. Bertram E. Mc- 
Proud, Dean of the Teachers’ College of 
Nebraska Wesleyan University at Lin- 
coln, stated his belief that in the great 
congested centres, with their tremendous 
diversity of population, democracy is 


breaking down, but in another large por- 
tion of our country, less congested and 
more homogeneous, democracy is succeed- 
ing. Dr. McProud adds another cogent 


idea—that nobody knows whether 
democracy is or is not showing signs of 
failure. J. E. McCullough, Executive 
Secretary of the School of Religion at 
Vanderbilt University in Nashville, Tenn., 
says, ““The breakdown in the spirit of 
democracy in this country is apparent in 
the indifference of the public to ineffi- 
ciency and corruption in public office. It is 
almost unbelievable that some of our 
cities could be governed by the type of 
demagogue that we see in many places 
to-day. The failure of these communities 
speedily to awake and put an end to the 
inefficiency and corruption is sufficient 
proof that the spirit of democracy is 
degenerating in those centres. This, 
however, is not the worst aspect of the 
situation. The lack of moral indignation 
on the part of our highest officials, shown 
by their silence and their inaction and the 
failure of the public adequately to resent 
such inaction on the part of their repre- 
sentatives, is the most serious evidence 
that could be offered against our democ- 
racy as it functions to-day.” 





Charles L. Knight, publisher of the 
Akron Beacon Fournal, of Akron, Ohio, 
offers the following reason for Democ- 
racy’s degeneracy: “Under the primaries 
it was inevitable that groups and blocks, 
easily used by the commercial politician, 
should become the dominant factor in 
selecting candidates. That, of itself, has 
driven out of public life practically all 
first rate intelligence, for few able and 
courageous people are willing to make the 
compromises and to suffer the indignities 
necessary to get into office. Consequently, 
in a few years, we have passed from the 
wise representative democracy given us 
by our fathers to the rule of mobocracy 
which always has eventually destroyed. 
People destroy liberty in the name of 
more liberty.” 


THE ‘‘IF’’ IN THE CASE 

Some there were who refused to con- 
cede unqualifiedly that democracy no 
longer exists. Jf democracy is gone, it is 
the result of some definite, traceable cause. 
Tom D. McKeown, Congressman from 
Oklahoma, credits the “apparent break- 
down” to the disappearance of individual- 
ity in America. He finds it an unwhole- 
some sign that the tendency is to leave 
rural communities and to congregate in 
villages, towns, and cities, and he also finds 
that with modern inventions and means of 
communication people are acting en masse 





rather than as individuals. Dr. Ralph W, 
Sockman, of the Madison Avenue Metho. 
dist Episcopal Church in New York City, 
is of much the same opinion. He says, 
“The transfer of our population from the 
soil to the city has put a terrific strain on 
America’s institution of democracy. By 
increasing the complexity of living, this 
trek to the city is making inadequate 
many of the old governmental methods, 
By submerging the individual in the 
crowd, it lessens his sense of civic respon- 
sibility and thus opens the way for 
political machines which thrive better 
in urban than in rural conditions. The 
political machine is not the root of the 
trouble, as Dr. Durant says, but rather 
the fruit of the trouble.” 

Others found an explanation for the 
apparent disintegration of democracy in 
the people themselves, while still others 
blamed it on corruption in politics. Dr. B. 
E. P. Prugh, Chairman of the Prohibition 
State Committee in Harrisburg, Pa., says 
that perhaps the beginning of the decline 
is found in the promulgation of the 
principle “To the victors belong the 
spoils.” He believes that public office is no 
longer held by a majority of office holders 
as a public trust but rather as an oppor- 
tunity to profit from the public. He also 
says that the. establishment of the pre- 
election primary has served only to enable 
the corrupt machines to tighten their 
grip on the throats of the people. Sumner 
Salter, of New York City, is directly 
opposed to Dr. Prugh. He says, “In spite 
of the noisy hue and cry about political 
chicanery and corruption, and the un- 
doubted prevalence of it in great political 
centres, I believe it exists less to-day 
than it did in the past, taking into 
account the growth of cities in population 
and wealth; and the same I believe to be 
true of Federal and State government in 
general. If democracy has failed or is 
failing, it is because fundamental moral 
principles are violated and the people are 
faithless to their duties and responsibili- 
ties to themselves as well as to others. At 
the bottom of this shirking is selfishness, 
standing aloof, preferring escape from a 
small share in civic duty, with its conse- 
quent acteptance of whatever evil results, 
thus inviting usurpation of power and 
dishonest administration of government.” 


Democracy a Success 

Those who felt either directly or quali- 
fiedly that democracy was a failure were 
far outnumbered by those who could see 
no néed for worry. To these latter ones 
the institution of democracy, although it 
has various phases which could be 
improved, is nevertheless the only govern- 
ment possible, ‘probable, or profitable 
for the American people. Some of those 
who felt most strongly in this connection 
were: Otis E. Randall, Dean of Brown 
University at Providence, R. I.; Arthur 
R. Robinson, Indiana Chairman of U. S. 
Senate Committee on Pensions; A. D. 


Shawel, Physiologist of the U. S. Dept. of 
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Agriculture at Riverside, California; 
Marion Talbot, Dean of Women and 
Professor Emeritus of the University of 
Chicago; Isaac O. Winslow, Sup’t. of 
Education of Providence R. I.; G. W. A. 
Luckey, educator, of Washington, D. C.; 
Samuel M. LePage, of the Dept. of 
Government and History of Ottawa Uni- 
versity in Kansas; Professor Ashley H. 
Thorndike of Columbia University; 
Francis H. Sisson, Vice-President of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of N. Y. 

It is Doctor Randall’s contention that 
the spirit of democracy prevails as 
strongly to-day as ever. While there are 
those who are not able to correlate the 
great changes which have taken place in 
American civilization and who are likely 
to interpret present tendencies as an 
indication of breakdown, nevertheless, the 
American people at heart, he believes, 
are firmly convinced of the value of a 
democratic government and would be 
aroused to action were they persuaded 
that we were tending toward any other 
form. 

Mr. Robinson is more vehement in his 
disagreement with Dr. Durant. He says — 
“Do I believe democracy is breaking 
down in America? Emphatically no! The 
American Republic is the hope of the 
world and the constitutional Republic in 
this country is just as potent to-day as it 
has ever been.” 

Marion Talbot says, “ Democracy is not 
dead in this country. It sometimes sleeps 
or is in a state of torpor, but it can be 
aroused, as witness the recent elections 
and especially the overthrow by the 
people of an indescribably powerful 
political machine in Chicago.”” Isaac O. 
Winslow: “Democracy is so firmly 
established in the United States that there 
isno real danger that it will be abandoned 
or overthrown. We have too much forward 
momentum. There is no possibility of pure 
democracy on this side of the millennium. 
We must be satisfied with oligarchical 
democracy. The paramount influence of a 
comparatively small number of leading 
spirits cannot be overcome or rejected. 
In a practical sense this is not to be re- 
gretted. Society should have the benefit of 
the leadership of the wisest and most capa- 
ble citizens. The difficulty is to secure the 
selection of such citizens.” G. W. A. 
Luckey: “Democracy as conceived by our 
forefathers, improved and practised 
through all the intervening years by their 
children, is the best, most pliable, effective 
form of government and the one most 
amenable to improvement of any that 
have yet been tried. Its virtues are more 
appreciated, more intelligently utilized, 
more faithfully administered to-day than 
in any other period of its hundred and 

ty years of existence.” Samuel M. 

rage: “It is taken for granted that 
social changes will necessitate changes in 
government. This, however, does not 
invalidate the principle of democracy. 
Neither does the fact that the government 
in the hands of a few invalidate that 





principle. In the beginning a few managed 
the government; to-day the few control, 
and in the future this will still be true. 
Human characteristics make this inevit- 
able.” Prof. Ashley H. Thorndike: “I do 
not see any indications that democracy is 
breaking down in the United States. 
Unquestionably it is meeting difficulties 
and will have to adjust itself to new condi- 
tions, especially in the management of 
political parties.” Francis H. Sisson: “I 
do not think democracy is breaking down 
in America unless one assumes that it has 
been broken down from the beginning and 
that it is not the form of government best 
adapted to human society as it is now 
constituted. Failures have attended the 
whole course of democracy, but so have 
they attended every other form of human 
government. What Dr. Durant says is 
undoubtedly true, but what better case 
could he make out for any other form of 
government over a long period of years? 
Human nature is weak and fallible, and so 
are its institutions. Through the pages of 
history we find autocracy, oligarchy, 
aristocracy, plutocracy, the tyranny of the 
few and the tyranny of the many, the rule 
of might, the rule of superstition, and the 
rule of wealth, all breaking down sooner 
or later in their efforts to perfect a scheme 
of government. Out of it all has emerged 
modern democracy, weak, unintelligent, 
inefficient, and frequently unable to cope 
with the problems it faces, and yet, in spite 
of it all, it seems to me to be the best 
scheme of government which society has 
yet devised for the preservation and 
protection of its interests. To-day the 
business man is coming into power. At the 
head of the two greatest democracies in 
the world stand Baldwin in England and 
Herbert’ Hoover in the United States. 
Business men of high degree will guide the 
course of their people. In that trend I see 
progress.” 

Among the many who cite the recent 
election as proof of democracy’s strength 
were: F. Schuyler Mathews, author and 
illustrator, of Cambridge, Mass.; Fred- 
erick Boyd Stevenson, editor and writer, 
of Brooklyn, N. Y.; Paul G. Miller, edu- 
cator, of New York City; Charles E. 
Locke, Mass. Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Alexander Wilbourne 
Weddell, Foreign Service Officer, of 
Richmond, Va.; Daniel L. Marsh, Presi- 
dent of Boston University. 

Says Mr. Mathews: “Dr. Durant is 
apparently afraid of an overwhelming 
power for evil exerted by vast numbers of 
mediocre men! It will never happen so 
long as the intelligence and virtue of our 
great nation manifest themselves in the 
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public vote as they did in the last election. 
Though a good man in that issue suffered 
defeat, the people of these United States 
showed their determination to follow the 
safer and wiser policies as represented 
by another leader of great executive 
ability who was absolutely unhampered by 
the ‘machine.’” 

This same avoidance of the political 
machine was referred to by Mr. Stevenson, 
who claims that is the root of the trouble. 
He says: “The American people gave a 
decided answer to the proposition advo- 
cated in the last presidential election 
when the Democratic committee sug- 
gested a reversal of the old Confederate 
idea of ‘States Rights’ with the prohibi- 
tion question as the opening wedge in 
breaking up a centralized Federal govern- 
ment, which, of course, would mean the 
breaking up of the Union, and these same 
American people positively asserted in 
this election that they could not be 
dictated to or controlled by a political 
machine run by a few selfish leaders under 
the guise of ‘Democracy.’” 

Paul G. Miller describes the recent 
election as a plain case of Main Street 
against Wall Street, with Main Street 
winning. 

“There is a great deal of talk about 
lawlessness, disregard of the rights of 
others, economic unfairness, industrial 
injustice, domestic instability, etc.,” says 
Dr. Marsh, “but to a student of history 
and to one who is acquainted with condi- 
tions in undemocratic countries, all that 
is said against democracy in America is 
not very impressive. I do not believe that 
democracy is breaking down in America. 
The results of the recent election show 
that, take it by and large, one can still 
trust the intelligence and the conscience 
of the majority of voters in this country.” 

And Alexander Weddell is as sure of 
this: “The recent elections, wherein old 
party lines were largely forgotten and 
the Democratic political machine went to 
pieces, are a proof of the power of bigotry 
and prejudice to sway the crowd, but at 
the same time demonstrate a growing 
tendency on the part of the people to pick 
their own candidate. In other words, for 
good or ill, the voter of the future will vote 
for candidates rather than for principles 
embodied in party platforms, and while 
the field is ripe for the sowing and 
reaping of the demagogue, at the same 
time I believe that in the final analysis the 
underlying good sense of the American 
people will save the country from ca- 
lamity.” 


Suggested Changes 

Many letters came from those who 
suggested or advocated certain changes. 
Others analyzed and explained. Still 
others prophesied. Again we regret our 
inability to publish complete letters, but 
we feel that these suggestions and quota- 
tions must be given. 

Joseph Lee believes that there is one 
thing which the bosses stand for to which 
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democracy must pay more attention, 
namely, the personal element in govern- 
ment. “No country, no institution of any 
sort,” he says, “can be expressed in law. 
Even in its routine affairs the important 
part of government, especially in cities, is 
administration, and administration means 
a man. More important still, every living 
institution has a soul, a personality. Above 
all it must have a man to represent the 
part of it that cannot be reduced to prose. 
What we most need to learn is the place 
of the king in a democracy — the leader, 
chosen, understood, and trusted by the 
people, and representing in his person 
something of the purpose and ideal our 
country stands for.” 

Charles A. Shull would seem to agree to 
a certain extent vith Mr. Lee. He says: 
“Democracy goes to sleep at the switch 
occasionally, but is capable of very vigor- 
ous expression, and is thoroughly capable 
of safeguarding the moral and spiritual 
and physical welfare of our nation. We do 
not have the best representative democ- 
racy in America as our government now 
runs. The English system in which the 
program, not the party, is paramount is 
superior to our own. It would have a very 
salutary effect on Senators and Congress- 
men if they knew that they would face 
new elections if they failed to put across 
the program upon which they were 
elected.” 

Referring again to the idea of rural 
migration, William E. Mullen gives some 
explanation of this situation. He says: 
“While many of our eighteenth century 
concepts of democracy as developed in 
rural communities, are unsuited to our 
present complexities of government, the 
fact should be considered as some evidence 
of progress rather than of a gradual 
breaking down of the system by so-called 
political machines. The situation would 
seem to call for an effective method for 
the breaking down of the political ma- 
chines. We are living in an economic age. 
The struggle for existence is more acute 
than in former generations. The uncer- 
tainties of tenure and inferior compen- 
sation that go with public office, are 
generally unattractive when compared 
with the opportunities of private employ- 
ment. A cult of inefficiency, insincerity, 
and greed has gained an influence in our 
politics that has caused some indifference 
to civic duty. But that will be remedied a 
time goes on, by the democratization of 
industry and trade, profit sharing through 
stock and bond participation, lessons of 
the World War, and the great educational 
movement now in progress.” 

Dr. Ira S. Wile explains that one must 
distinguish between the forms and the 
spirit of democracy. Many of the forms 
originally created appear to have been 
worn out, particularly in large cities for 
which they are not adequately adapted. 
He says: “The spirit, however, is far from 
destroyed. The reversals of the last 
election indicate that the general group 
mind is functioning, that the ballot is 


expressing opinions of the mass, whether 
these opinions be right or wrong. The 
failure of Mr. Smith to carry for Pres- 
idency the State of New York, which he 
had carried several times for Governor- 
ship, indicates the movement of democ- 
racy as representative of the thinking of 
the demos.” 

Frank Webster Smith gives his opinion 
that democracy works slowly and con- 
servatively because ideas must penetrate 
before they issue in objective facts. Pro- 
gressive ideas must filter through large 
masses before they emerge in sure and 
stable gains. “But,” he says, “once they 
have compassed this process they are safe 
from inconsiderate reversal and revolu- 
tion. Modifications and improvements 
are in order to meet just criticisms and new 
conditions, but the ideas move forward 
undisguised. Nothing requires such 
patience as democracy. Its slowness is 
often exasperating, but I doubt whether 
democracy, considering present condi- 
tions, is any more discouraging than it 
was 1§0 years ago, and 1§0 years is a 
brief span; in fact, I suspect it is far less 
discouraging. Democracy is rich in proph- 
ecy. It has not yet reached the promised 
land, but it is not in the wilderness. Our 
new immigration policy insures better 
conditions. Democracy is a penetrating 
and steadying force.”” And he adds, “The 
November election was one of the most 
encouraging illustrations of democracy 
in action we have ever had.” 


Two others have given two points 
of view equally divergent. Sinclair Lewis 


says: “I do not believe that there has ever 
been a break-down of democracy in the 
United States because I do not believe 
that there has ever been democracy in the 
United States. I do not find the country- 
club sets who felt superior to Al Smith 
very different from the Tories of the 
Revolutionary War, the polite circles 
who felt superior to Andrew Jackson, the 
polite circles who felt superior to Abra- 
ham Lincoln, or the literary gentry of 
Boston who were shocked when Mr. 
Samuel Clemens of Boston dared to ex- 
hibit his Missouri humor at the dinner 
table.” 

Lyman Beecher Stowe says: “It is, of 

course, both true and a truism that the 
government of our cities is the weakest 
spot in our democracy, but in my opinion 
even they have improved in the last 
twenty years. There are certainly many 
encouraging elements in the state and in 
the nation. With the exception of Gov- 
ernor Dix we have had especially honest 
and able governors of New York for the 
past fifteen years, and Franklin D. 
Roosevelt will surely be no anti-climax. 
In the nation I suppose we never had a 
presidential campaign in which the two 
great parties were represented by such 
able and highly trained men as Smith and 
Hoover.” 

Much as we regret the lack of space, it 
has been impossible to quote from all 
letters, but we are most grateful to the 


following for their views and their opin. 
ions: Agnes C. Laut, Wassaic, N. Y, 
John J. Leary, New York City; Dr. John 
E. Lind, Washington, D. C.; Dr. F. E, 
Lloyd, Montreal, Canada; Wm. C, 
Loring, Boston, Mass.; :Richard R. Lyman, 
Salt Lake City, Utah; John R. Mac. 
Arthur, New York City; J.T. Marshman, 
Delaware, Ohio; Nelson McClary, Em. 
pire, Mich.; Edwin T. Merrick, New 
Orleans, La.; Geo. A. Merrill, Redwood 
City, Calif.; Dr. Hugh Miller, Schenec. 
tady, N. Y.; Kelly Miller, Washington, 
D. C.; Olin H. Moore, Columbus, Ohio; 
W. A. Noyes, Urbana, IIl.; Mrs. I. B. 
Oakley, Philadelphia, Pa.; Arthur Pea. 
body, Madison, Wisc.; John S. Penman, 
Cambridge, Mass.; Dr. R. H. Rivenburg, 
Lewisburg, Pa.; ; Robert Roberts, Burling. 
ton, Vt.; Edgar E. Robinson, Stanford 
University, Calif.; Rt. Rev. W. B. 
Rogers, St. Louis, Mo.; Mrs. Dunbar 
Rowland, Jackson, Miss.; Dr. George 
Royal, Des Moines, lowa.; William 
Lawrence Saunders, New York City; 
Nathaniel Schmidt, Ithaca, N. Y.; ; Rt 
Rev. W. B. Shaw, New Orleans, La; 
Wallace M. Short, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Frank M. Sparks, Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Dr. G. A. Tawney, Cincinnati, Ohio; Dr. 
S. S. Visher, Bloomington, Ind.; E. 
Wegmann, New York City; Dr. Ernest 
Weltmer, Nevada, Mo.; D. E. Wheeler, 
New York City; Dr. Albert P. Weiss, 
Columbus, Ohio; Dr. Max E. Witte, 
Clarinda, Iowa. 


A Ballade of Books 


The counters groan beneath the weight 
Of books that come by truck and dray. 
The presses work from dawn till late 
To print the trite, the sad, the gay. 
Yes, I have marvelled (as you may) 
That all the world finds time to pile 
Just words on words, the same old way! 
A thousand books — and one worth while: 


The critic, if he choose, may wait 
The tour de force, and then display 
The cunning of his craft, and date 
The birth of genius from that day. 
But chances are he cannot say, 
With all the “blurbs” to cramp his style, 
What is a four de force, or nay. 
A thousand books — and one worth while! 


It seems to be an author’s fate 
That pretty tastes in titles play 
A major part; but what I hate 
The most is the deceptive sway 
The paper wrapper wields; I’d pay, 
For one without the lure and guile, 
A fancy price. But stores array 
A thousand books — and one worth while! 


To literary gods I’d pray 
(And for an answer walk a mile!) 
For this per cent, at least, alway — 
A thousand books —and one wort 
while! 
James Owen TRYON 
New York City 
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On the Trail of Contrast 


by HENRY H. KINYON 


Wrst Is THE best time to visit 
Japan? One of my friends says April, and 
another, October.” 

“I’ve always wanted to take a trip to 
the West Indies; but I live in North 
Dakota, and I’m afraid the heat would 
be unbearable. When would it be safe for 
me to go?” 

To both of these, and all other similar 
questions, one answer may be given — 
“Now. Do it now. The sooner you can go 
the better.” 

Each country does, of course, have 
some season when travel is most popular, 
such as cherry-blossom time in Japan, in 
April, or June—like January in the West 
Indies. But what a wondrous time is the 
autumn and early winter in Sunrise Land! 
And how surprisingly comfortable one 
can be, even in summer, in tropical islands 
luxuriantly shaded and swept. by cool 
breezes fresh from the sea! Weather is a 
fickle thing the world over, and it’s less 
important that you take your trip in the 
“best season” than that you take it at the 
first opportunity. 

The world is pretty much the same all 
the way around in one respect — it’s all 
changing, and it’s all getting more and 
more alike. In some places the change is 
rapid, and in others it may be scarcely 
noticeable as yet. But in the places most 
visited, the change is fastest, so that the 
injunction holds good — go now, before 
the charm of things that are different 
fades any. further. Even in the Orient, 
where everything is supposed to be topsy- 
turvy, things are turning right side up at 
an alarming pace — alarming, because it 
means the end, or at least the waning, of 
many picturesque characteristics of peo- 
ple and country. 

Japan, as we have all been told so many 
times, has changed and is changing 
amazingly; but the change is even faster 
and greater than most people realize. 
The same is true, though in lesser degree, 
of nearly all the rest of the Orient. The 
industrialization and Westernization of 
Japan goes on apace. Those who under- 
stand the extraordinary adaptability of 


the Japanese will not be surprised to see 
in the next generation changes as revolu- 
tionary as the last has produced. These 
most progressive of Orientals will not be 
satisfied until in all important respects 
they have the same things to show as do 
the Occidentals. The vast development of 
their naval and military power will be — 
is being — repeated in their industrial 
and commercial power. This corresponds 
to the Japanese custom of building at the 
top first. And who can deny that by this 
method Japan has achieved her place in 
the sun much more quickly than she could 
ever have done in the traditional Western 
way? 

Automobiles and street cars are taking 
the place of ricksha travel, and trucks are 


shops, where kimono-clad men and women 
knelt on straw-mat floors to wait on their 
customers. Steam shovels bite great 
foundation holes and steam pile drivers 
puff and snort where tight-trousered 
coolie women used to pull on long ropes 
to the tune of a shrill labor chant. 
Apartment houses are coming in where 
it has been a tradition that each family 
should have its own separate estate, be it 
large or small, closed in from the rest of 
the world. There has been talk of filling in 
some of the quaint old moats and tearing 
down some of the great stone walls to 
make more room for the building of homes 
and offices, many of them in most un- 
attractive Western style. Narrow, wind- 
ing streets are being straightened out and 


fl Typical Japanese Seaside Villag 


replacing hand-carts. Subways now roar 
their way between the principal centres of 
Tokyo. Steel and concrete have proved 
that even young skyscrapers are safe in 
this land of earthquakes. Seven and eight- 
story modern department stores with 
plate-glass show-windows have replaced 
many of the fascinating little open-front 


widened to accommodate the demands of 
faster and heavier traffic. These changes, 
and many more that might be mentioned, 
are merely forerunners of a general trans- 
formation. All this spells progress. At the 
same time it spells the doom of much of 
Japan’s native charm. 

Fortunately for the traveler who is 
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Presents ITS 1929 FLEET 


This spring ... 16 passenger ships... St. Lawrence- 
Canadian Pacific to Europe. Two new this year 
++. two new last year... four others, six years 
old. Already this is one of the outstanding fleets 
of the Atlantic. 

Its proud leaders are the three Empresses. First- 
class... and first-class in terms of spreading ease, 
restful decorations, uncrowded comfort. 


Its newest additions are the four Duchesses. . 


Cabin-class... but cabin-class uplifted with public 
tooms of modern decoration, rare wood panelling 
++. private bath suites . . . full electric operation. 
20,000 gross tons each. 

Its main fleet comprises four “M” ships and five 
“Mont” ships... all huge... all modern... all with 
followings of their own. Its revelations still to 
come include a 40,000 ton 5-day flyer of the seas. 
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Such are the ships you choose, when you choose 
St. Lawrence-Canadian Pacific to Europe. To the 
fascination of this 1000-mile seaway into the heart 


of America, you add the delights of life aboard § 


these aristocrats of the ocean, with their French- 
chef’d cuisine, their whole-hearted service, their 
wonderfully pleasant atmosphere. 

3-to-5 sailings a week, May—November. From 
Montreal and Québec. To England, Ireland, Scot- 
land, France, Germany, Belgium. 


If you have a good travel-agent, ask him. Otherwise, write any 


Canadian Pacific Office: New York, Chicago, Atlanta, Boston, 
Buffalo, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Dallas, Detroit, Indianapolis, 
Kansas City, Los Angeles, Memphis, Minneapolis, Omaha, 
Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, San Francisco, St. Louis, 
Seattle, Tacoma, Washington. In Canada: Montreal, Nelson, 
North Bay, Ottawa, Québec, Saint John, Toronto, Vancouver, 
Victoria, Winnipeg. 


ST. LAWRENCE - Canadian Pacific 


the other seaway to 


EUROPE 
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} The world’s largest ship-building program 
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The New Town Hall in Stockholm 


Stockholm 


ASSIVE buildings . . . lofty towers of granite... 
cobbled streets—lined with trees... trim public 
squares sprinkled with flower beds ... historic sites 
and ancient shrines... broad, curving quays...a busy 
waterfront. That's Stockholm — Venice of the North! 


A thriving modern city with immaculate hotels, smart 
shops and gay restaurants... A place of endless interest 
and enjoyment... easily reached yet unspoiled by routine 
travel. Visit Stockholm on your next trip abroad. 


Eight days direct from New York by the Swedish American 
Line, or via London or Paris by convenient boat or train 
service—ten hours by air. Through trains from Berlin 
and Hamburg. Booklet from any travel bureau or write 


SWEDISH STATE RAILWAYS 


Travei Information Bureau Dept. F 


551 Fifth Ave., New York City 


looking for something different, these 
changes have not yet penetrated back 
into the interior to any great degree. Out- 
side the larger port cities, one will find 
life still lived very much as it was in the 
“good old days.” There the foreign visitor 
will find that he — or she, even more — 
is an object of curious interest, and mutual 
curiosity adds something of the thrill of 
adventure to the trip. At least a little of 
it is necessary to make any trip abroad a 
success. 


Drawings by C. Le Roy Baldridge 


This feeling was accentuated for me by 
the small Japanese boy who ran along 
beside my ricksha crying “ Ketojin! Keto- 
jin!” which means “hairy foreigner,” or 
“strange barbarian,” or something like 
that. It was in one of the inland villages, 
where foreign visitors are by no means 
so numerous as in Tokyo or Yokohama. 
That was the only time I heard this term 
applied to myself or anyone else, and a 
missionary friend, to whom I mentioned 
the incident, told me that in twelve years’ 
residence he had never heard it used. In 
the earlier years of Japan’s intercourse 
with the outside world it was a common 
designation for the foreigner. 

It is one of the delights of a stroll 
through the streets of Tokyo to be greeted 
by laughing, pointing children with cries 
to each other of “jin!” or “ Seojin!” 
But these are of much more complimen- 
tary connotation, the former meaning 
something like “person from another 
place,” the latter, “a different person.” 
No doubt I should now have to go a long 
way back into the out-of-the-way places 
to be called “ Ketojin.” But it would be 
worth while. 

The great earthquake and fire of 1923 
gave impetus to this movement of change. 
Much that was old and typically Oriental 
was destroyed, and will never be replaced 
—nor should be, for the sake of safety. 
When pine and paper houses tumbled and 
flared, while steel and concrete structures 
escaped with only a crumbled cornice here 
and there, the Japanese had borne in 
upon them a lesson they will never forget. 

Along with the changes in style of 
buildings and means of travel and trans- 
port, go changes in dress, gradual depat- 
tures from the traditional politeness and 
formality, even changes in diet. Ever 
since these changes began, they have been 
deplored by many of the older Japanese, 
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To go to Europe. The right wing 
of the movement began seasons 
back when the European trip was 
in the category of a luxury. But, 
i's a forward march for every- 
body now—the trip is a necessity. 
It is, if you want to keep up with 
the times. Book on the Majestic, 
Olympic, Homeric, Belgenland, 
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Minnewaska or Minnetonka, 
if you can. But if you’re too 
late for these or they don’t suit 
your convenience — take any 
White Star, Red Star or Atlantic 
Transport liner. Every one of 
them has the same charming at- 
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mosphere of smart informality 
— interesting people of the world 
sail on them—their service and 
cuisine are impeccable. You'll 
have the assurance that no one 
has ever traveled better. 


eo Address: No. 1 Broadway, New York City; our offices elsewhere or authorized agents 
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TWHITE STAR LINE® 
RED STAR LINE-ATLANTIC TRANSPORT LINE 


INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 





CARCASSONNE — walled, towered and turreted—a true medieval city 
that bas miraculously come complete through the centuries. For 
y_~ the first time it is included on a Mediterranean cruise. 


RAYMOND-WHITCOMB 


Mediterranean 4 
Spring Cruise 


@A ctuise that is doubly notewo by cA ¥ 
de: 


is in the Mediterranean during i 


Spring — pleasantest of all Mediterranean : 


seasons. It visits out-of-the-way, pictur- 


esque and historic places that other cruises © 


rarely, if ever, reach — Carcassonne, Casa- 
blanca, the ‘Balearic Islands, Malta, Corfu 
and “Dalmatia. Sailing on April 8 on the 
S.S.“‘Carinthia.” Rates, $725 and upward. 


Send for Booklet —‘‘SPRING MEDITERRANEAN” 


North Cape Cruise 


@, With a 9-day side trip to Lenin ag and Moscow. The 
complete northern cruise to Iceland, Norway, Sweden, Den- 
mark and the Baltic. Sailing June 26. Rates, $800 and up. 


Northern Mediterranean 
and Switzerland 


@.A new summer cruise. With trips inland to Vienna and 
‘Budapest, the Ttalian Lakes and witzerland. Sailing on 
June 29 on the “‘Franconia.”” Rates, $800 and upward. 


RAYMOND te WHITCOMB COMPANY 


Executive Offices: 126 NEwBURY STREET, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO DETROIT LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 
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Grosvenor House was once the palace of a Royal 
Duke; it has srown into the most perfect 
hotel in the world. The new wing now almost 
finished contains a great ice rink and squash 

racquet courts, and in every suite ice water 

is laid on. 


Single bedroom (with private bathroom) from one guinea. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 


PARK LANE, LONDON.W.] 


Cables and Telegrams: ‘ Grovhow “ Audley, London. 
Telephone : Grosvenor 6363. 
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just as our elders denounce the ways of 
our own youth, and with the same effect, 
The good old days and the good old Ways 


‘are gone, but perhaps we may find a bit of 


consolation in the fact that ours are the 


fe “good old days” of the future. Our chil. 


"| dren’s children will no doubt envy us the 


romance and adventure whose absene 
we now so often bewail. 

“Unchanging” China is changing too; 
not so fast, nor-in just the same way, bee 
just as surely. The coolies in the big port 


|. cities are beginning to dream of riding to 
4, their jobs in cars, but for their own sake 
it may be hoped that their dreams won't 

come true right away. Too quick a change 


is rarely healthful. Some foreign residents 
are advocating a gasoline diet for the 
camels, but they are thinking of trade 
rather than travel. 

Parts of China show amazing changes. 
Shanghai is, of- course, already mor 
foreign than Chinese, though there is stil 
the native city to supply local color. 
Canton has undergone a far-reaching 
transformation, the old city walls being 
replaced by electric car lines and motor 
roads. 


CHINA, OLD AND NEW 


Is tHe Manchurian provinces, where 
Japanese influence is dominant, the 
change has been most rapid and thorough. 
Dairen, the chief port, is as a whole the 
most modern city of the Orient, and its 
modernity is not Oriental but Westem, 
with paved streets, electric car lines, large 
brick and concrete office buildings, busy 
factories, and beautiful hotels. The old 
Manchu capital of Mukden might be 
taken for a booming Western American 
town if one sailed over it in an airplane too 
high to note the kind of life and traffic that 
moves about its substantial buildings, its 
spreading switch-yards, and wide, tree 
lined streets. 

But there is, of course, another side to 
the picture. There are the ancient and im 
posing temples, the towering pagodas, the 
vast and castellated walls. There are stil 
the camel caravans, the curious costumés, 
the teeming, colorful pageantry of the 
streets. There are the shops and the 
bazaars and the “thieves’ markets, 
where relics and curios from all over the 
East come together in the most fascinat 
ing disorder. These supply in abundance 
that difference which makes an Oriental 
trip the consummation of travelers 
dreams. : 

The desire for “something different 
which is the power behind our great 
tourist movement leads to some interest 
ing problems which further emphasize the 
argument that the time to travel is now, 
when there is more difference in the 
than we are likely to see even a few yeals 
hence. 

“Why,” our English cousins ask, “ol 
all the hundreds of thousands who go ® 
Europe each year, do only two visit 
while three are visiting the French?” 
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s of These questions have bothered various 


fect, bodies having to do with tourist and trade 
vays affairs, and even the Mother of Parlia- 
it of ments herself. So an answer had to be 
the found. Some thought it was because of 
chil. cheaper money in France, some guessed it 
the was more abundant wine, and still others 


ence blamed “Big Bill” Thompson. The real 
reason, of course, is none of these, but 


too: simply that France is French and, there- When A Cunarder Appears 


het fore, different, whereas England is Eng- 


rt lish and too much like home. There isn’t e e 
. the same feeling of adventure in visiting In The Caribbean o_o It Ls 


sake England. You understand the language; 


on't the food is very much the same; there * * 

ange isn’t enough difference in the manners and A West Indies Cruise a a 

ents customs. These facts may make for con- 

the venience, but too much convenience ’ 

ab spoils the thrill of travel. because Cunarders have a way with them... 
Fortunately for us, there are gains for they are south sea pleasure yachts... They 

ges all our losses. We have gained immeasur- 

nore ably in the ease and speed with which we know the ways of tropical seas... how to 

travel. We can not only go faster, but os . 

- much farther than ever ein While the become diving boards for wet bronzed boys in 

hing more frequented places are becoming Martinique ... how long to drop anchor off 

eng standardized, new places are being added : 

otor to our itineraries to keep up the fine flavor La Guayra ... when to arrive at Nassau. But 


of novelty. Fast steamers and airplanes 
leave us time to visit out-of-the-way 


for all that, their manners are transatlantic 


places as well as principal cities. Thus we ... their staterooms miracles of comfort... 
il i - ‘ . 

ery ee ae and their food the best that New York, Paris 
ere . e . 

the The increase in motor car and bus and London can put up for a tropical picnic... 
ugh. trafic in Europe represents one of the 

the greatest gains. The average traveler can 

1 its now make an intimate visit over the coun- 

em, tryside in a few weeks. He can include 

arge charming, unspoiled places which in A3l day cruise . . . . . $300 up 

. earlier days would have taken months to — Pri 

3 L reach. Each is freer than ever to follow his ‘varies Nesesn, Hovens, Posten _ 

/ own devices. It is now quite a simple Kingston, Colon, Curacao, La Guavra, 

‘os thing to take one’s own car to Europe. | Trinidad, Barbados, Martinique, San Juan, 

ed It’s just like driving on the ferry in New Bermuda. 

that York and driving off at Southampton or 
Ls Cherbourg or Hamburg or Naples. And S. S. CALIFORNIA— 

a. crossing international boundaries is not From New York ... February 23, 1929. 

what it used to be in the “good old days.” 

bt All who have traveled abroad have no Every Saturday to Havana by the Trans- 
| im- atlantic Liner Caronia ... Every luxury 
- | of a great Cunarder ... from New York 
on me | ... January to March 16, 1929. 
"the 

the 
ets,” 
iS For further information apply to 
lance 4 your local agent 
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ent” doubt felt that adventurous excitement | C U N AR D - A N ‘ H O R 


which comes with the first glimpse of land | 





great new to them—an excitement which W : . 
a grows as the land comes nearer and takes est Indies Cruises 


Its individual form. We wonder how the 
at old explorers felt when they approached 
a land that was really new. We almost 


years wish we knew less about the land ahead, 
aa that we might indeed enjoy the surprises 

, of discovery. 

go Our coming air-liners will rob us of this 


dreamy approach, but they will give us in 


































































































































































































































































































































































































Soft .. . Balmy 
Breezes 


; Glorious Mellow 
Sunshine 


. radiate health, joy and happi- 
ness throughout South Africa while 
the bitter cold of late winter drives 
you indoors at home. 





South Africa is truly a year-round 
travel land. Its climate is always in- 
vigorating. It is a land of glorious 
sunshine, romance, mystery and 
wonder; a land of warmth, of beauty, 
of glorious flowers and luxuriant 
fruits; a land of comfort, gaiety, and 
sport, where majestic scenery and 
age-old mysteries thrill you. 


It is the only place in the world 
where you see 


Acres of Diamonds 

7000 Feet Deep Gold Mines 
Mysterious Zimbabwe Ruins 
The Magic Cango Caves 
Barbaric Bantu War Dances 
Quaint Colorful Kaffir Kraals 
The Mighty Drakensberg Mountains 
Majestic Victoria Falls 
Speedy, Preening Ostriches 
Kruger Big Game Preserve 
Glorious Cape Peninsula 


If sports interest you, enjoy surf bathing 
on unrivalled sea-beaches — sea angling 
from rock-bound coasts for the finest 
sporting fish of the world — trout fishing 
in Golden Rivers — the angler’s paradise 
— golf on sporty courses midst nearby 
towering mountains — year-round out- 
door tennis on fast, true antheap courts. 


You travel on comfortable railroads or 
along fine motor roads with modern hotels 
to rest in. 


Write for Booklet No. H. B. 2 and fully 
illustrated travel literature to 


GOVERNMENT TRAVEL BUREAU 
OF SOUTH AFRICA 









Room 657 ‘a NEW YORK 
11 Broadway te o CITY 
se amma cama 





its place a broader view —a gorgeous 
panorama such as even the highest peak 
cannot afford. In those days it will no 
longer be necessary to stand on Tiger 
Hill at Darjeeling and gaze in wistfulness 
at far old Everest shining in the sunrise 
glow. We shall step aboard a sightseeing 
plane and soar away to look down upon 
a spot where never yet, so far as we know, 
has man set foot, and where perhaps even 
birds have not flown. But certainly no- 
body is going to advise you to postpone 
your world tour until an airplane trip to 
Tibet may be included. 

Travel is like the other good things of 
life — the more you have, the more you 
want. And in these new days of world- 
wide interests and new racial adjustments, 
it’s hard to imagine that anybody could 
have more travel or a better acquaintance 
with other peoples and places than is 
good for him. 


GOING WEST 
IN THE FAR EAST 


Forsiwpen Lanps seem to possess 
much of the same attraction that adheres 
to other forbidden things — which per- 
haps in a measure accounts for the recent 
popularity of Manchuria among people 
beyond its borders. The old land of the 
Manchus is now a land of various na- 
tional rivalries, a land of international 
trade importance, and a delightful place 
to travel. For centuries forbidden even to 
the Chinese to whom it belonged, it now 
lies on the great Tokyo-Peking and Orien- 
tal-European highways, and is easily and 
comfortably accessible to tourists and 
traders from all parts of the world. 

In Manchuria, as perhaps nowhere else, 
East and West meet and blend, and the 
mixture has meant something new under 
the sun. Oriental industry and thrift have 
combined with modern western machinery 
and scientific methods to bring about a 
really remarkable development. The wil- 
derness beyond the Great Wall of China 
has become the garden spot of that un- 
happy republic, if such it may be called. 

Manchuria is an essential part of the 
Oriental picture, and is worthy of even a 
greater share of travel than goes its way. 
Civil war conditions may properly dis- 
suade the traveler from visiting certain 
inland parts of China to the southward, 
but Manchuria, fortunately, lies outside 
the fighting areas. Hearing of its contin- 
uous peacefulness and prosperity, hun- 
dreds of thousands of Chinese are each 
year migrating from other stricken prov- 
inces to this new land of promise. 

Manchuria has a lot of surprises in store 
for its visitors. One of the most agreeable 
starts even before the traveler comes to 
its borders and, happily, lasts throughout 
the visit. This is the surprisingly pleasant 
way by which Manchuria is reached and 
traversed. I shall never forget what a 
delightful change it was from the trains of 
Japan’s narrow-gauge system to the home- 
like comfort of a regular Pullman at Fusan, 





Korea. It was a glorious trip all the way 
from Tokyo, down past Fuji’s matchless 
peak, through old Kyoto and along the 
Inland Sea. I had grown accustomed to 
Japanese trains, and in fairness it should 
be said that some of them are even more 
comfortable than one would expect from 
their comparatively toylike appearance. 
But that gorgeously scenic route would 
have been even more enjoyable with train 
service such as I found in Korea and 
Manchuria. The Japanese railways in a 
measure prepare the traveler for the 
greater comfort ahead by the excellent 
service provided on their ocean ferry 
steamers which ply between Shimonoseki 
and Fusan. 

At Fusan I was farther away from 
home than I had ever been before, but 
settling down in that Pullman seat made 
it seem not so far. It was not the only 
touch of home I was to feel in that strange 
and ancient land. 

Not without reason does Japan provide 
better travel facilities in her outlying pos- 
sessions than her people enjoy at home. 
She had already realized some of the dis- 
advantages of her narrow-gauge system, 
and she was too wise to repeat the mis- 
take. For this wisdom, and the readiness 
to build better when the opportunity was 
afforded, every traveler in that part of the 
world gives thanks. 


KOREA AND ITS PEOPLE 


Avomentine the pleasure of get- 
ting back home to a regular Pullman was 
the unexpected attention and helpfulness 
of a Japanese Tourist Bureau porter who 
saw to it that I got on the right side of the 
train and who insisted on sending a wire 
ahead to the hotel in Seoul, although it 
was not the heavy travel season and this 
precaution was not really necessary. In 
fact, my whole experience in traveling out 
of Japan and back again was so pleasantly 
devoid of any disagreeable features that I 
have often wondered if the fault of those 
who complain may not be more their own 
than of those complained of. 

The cosmopolitanism of the travel serv- 
ice in Korea and Manchuria is one of its 
pleasant characteristics. On the trains 
and in the hotels one meets people from 
practically every country of the world. 
Meals on the trains are served either in 
Japanese or Occidental style. The personal 
service is one of the chief delights of travel 
or residence in the Orient. It is service of 
the 24-hour-a-day sort, of which we hear 
so much in America. 

The contrasts of the Orient are no- 
where more noticeable and striking than 
in Korea and Manchuria. Steaming along 
on a splendid train, one looks out upon life 
which in some of its aspects is as primitive 
perhaps as any the world has to show. The 
forked stick of a plow takes one back 
thousands of years, but there it is, in the 
twentieth century. The white garments of 
the Koreans are in violent contrast t 
their crude mud huts, though it’s true the 
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contrast is not always so marked as one | 
could wish. For the sake of the poor 
Koreans’ souls, one somehow hopes that 
cleanliness may not be too close to god- 
liness after all. 

Your Korean is a fine upstanding fellow. 
He needs to get into more practically 
colored garb and put his head to better 
purposes than simply supporting his funny 
little hat. But that would mean also laying 
aside his long, long pipe, taking down the 
hideously carven posts which stand by the 
road to frighten the devils away, and 
changing a thousand other things. And 
then, where would old Korea be? We re- 
joice in evidences of progress abroad as 
well as at home, but we are often brought 
up with a sigh at the thought of what 
changes may come with progress. When 
geisha girls bob their hair and wear short 
skirts, as some are doing, where will we 
go for that “something different” which 
every traveler so much desires? 

Fortunately, such calamities are not too 
menacing just yet. Japan is still pretty 
much her same charming, elusive self. And 
old Korea is still proud, defiant, white- 
wearing, long-smoking,  devil-fearing 
Korea. 

Seoul brings new surprises and delights 
in the traveler’s experience. Here he finds 
in the Chosen Hotel comfort to match 
that of the train which brings him up from 
Fusan, or down from Mukden and Antung. 
And back in the hotel courtyard he finds 
the Korean Temple of Heaven holding its 
ground as best it may against the new 
order that would clear away pagodas and 
shrines to make room for factories and 
warehouses. The capital of the one-time 
“Hermit Kingdom” is a city with an 
interest all its own, with temples and 
towered gateways, and palaces old and 
new. 

In a little hamlet near Seoul I had the 
interesting experience of inspecting the 
homestead of one of the better-class farm- 
ers. Memory of that crude, evil-smelling 
house, with its ox-stall alongside, would 
lead me to make some uncomplimentary 
remark were it not for the remembered 
eagerness of the owner to prove pleasant 
and hospitable. 


























Early Spring Offer 


sailings direct to Mediterranean ports Mar. 
16, April 6, 20, May 11, 18, 25; itineraries 
include motoring through Morocco, Algeria 
and Tunisia; through Sicily, Italy, the Riviera; 
through Spain to the Ibero-American Ex- 
— at Seville and the Exposition at 
arcelona. 





For Spring and Summer 


Tours de luxe, by highest class steamers; sail- 
ings via North Atlantic and Southern routes. 
Itineraries covering Great Britain... Conti- 
nental Europe ... North Cape . . . Russia. 


Special Cruise Tours by Airplane; General 
Airplane and Private Automobile Travel. 
Tours by Cabin; Popular Tours by Tourist 
Third Cabin . . . an attractive series at 

popular prices. 
Individual Independent Travel 
To suit your personal requirements, your budget and 
your convenience ... with or without courier escort. 
Steamship tickets by all lines 


Cook’s Traveller’s Cheques... 
Current the World Over 


Literature and full information at your request 


THOS. COOK & SON 


585 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Philadelphia Boston Baltimore Washington Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco Los Angeles Toronto Montreal Vancouver 


in co-operation with 


WAGONS-LITS CO. 


COLORFUL MANCHURIA 


Lavine Srout by a midnight 
train, I found next morning we were near- 
ing the Manchurian border and another 
series of travel adventures, for in these 
strange, far-away lands every incident 
takes on an added thrill. That night 
Was one of the most comfortable I have 
ever spent on a train. The fact that my 
compartment was a little too warm — it 
was in the late winter — added to the 
homelike feeling rather than otherwise. 
_The great Yalu River forms the back- 
side boundary of Korea —a stream that 
comes down from the timbered mountains 
of the interior bearing argosies of lumber 
tafts and boat-loads of fur. Up in those 


mountains excellent hunting ‘iis ta be had, 
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Aesorred None 
Remian Comat Pomes Cortina 


Soups 
Soup Montedeito Cream of Chickes Vanderban 


OOD food is no small 

matteraboard Hamburg- 
American liners. The choic- 
est viands prepared by the 
most expert chefs, served by 
experienced stewards in 
tastefully decorated salons, 
combine to make every meal 
an anticipated occasion 


when going “Across the 
Atlantic”. 


PLEASURE CRUISES-— 


Gio the West Indies 
S. S. RELIANCE 
From New York 
Feb. 23 — 27 days Mar. 27 — 16 days 


CY0 ‘Northern 
Wonderlands 
*§. S. RELIANCE 


From New York 
June 29 — 36 days to Iceland, Spitzbergen, 
Norway and the North Cape. 


Rates $800 up include return passage to New York 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE 
39 Broadway, New York 


209 Tremont St., Boston, 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago, 
262 S. Broad St., Philadelphia, 574 Market St., San Fran- 


cisco, Citizens’ Nat’l Bank Bldg., Los 812 Olive 
St.,St. Louis, 614 St. James St., W. Montreal, 274 Main 
Edmonton. Or 


Wi Adams Bidg., local Steam- 
calibiedean. * 


for boars, tigers, and bears, and I shall 
never cease to regret that my trip was too 
hurried to go on a tiger hunt which friends 
in Seoul wanted to arrange. 

Across the Yalu River from Korea lies 
Manchuria. The change from the bare 
peaks of the “Hermit Nation” to the fer- 
tile plains of Manchu land is gradual and 
delightful to the traveler. The train speeds 
along through beautiful mountains, beside 
rivers now flowing in great sweeping 
curves, now in foaming rapids. This region 
has an especial attraction for the Japanese, 
reminding them, as it does, of some of their 
own scenic gems. It also takes on added 


| interest from the fact that here were 


fought several of the important battles of 
the Russo-Japanese War. High up on 
some of the peaks one makes out the 
ruins of ancient castles. Lower down 
among the pines nestles a Buddhist tem- 
ple or a monastery, with picturesque stone 
buildings stretching across the rugged 
slope. Here flashes a silvery cascade among 
the dark evergreens. There a steel mill 
smokes and flares. 

Gradually the valleys widen out, the 
mountains smooth down to rolling hills, 
and one comes into the plains region of 
South Manchuria, the first “real” farming 
land we have seen since leaving our own 
West. Here is the Great West of the Far 
East. Nothing but the shortcomings of 
human vision and the earth’s curvature 
keep one from looking clear into Mongolia. 

Mukden, ancient capital, modern me- 
tropolis of Manchuria, is reached. Here is 
one of the most striking, interesting, prom- 
ising contrasts of old and new and East 
and West that one may meet in all his 
travels. You enter by the new city, built 
by the Japanese, with a great Western- 
style hotel at the station; broad, well 
paved, tree-lined streets, with substan- 
tial brick and stone office buildings sev- 
eral stories high. But here, around the 
station and on the streets, is that won- 
drous mixture of manners and means of 
life which makes the fascinating pageant- 
ry of Manchuria — rickshas, droskies, 
Peking carts, motor cars; Russians, 
Japanese, Chinese, and a_ surprising 
number of Occidentals. 

My time in Mukden was short, and it 
was my good fortune to be met by an offi- 
cial of the Bank of Chosen (Korea) who 
took me in his motor car to see the old 
Chinese city and the great imperial mau- 
soleums, which are a few miles away. The 
old city was my first real touch of China 
— the teeming streets; the ancient tem- 
ples still wonderful despite their dirt and 
decay; the high, broad walls. Here was a 
foretaste of that indescribable array of 
allurement which I found later in Peking. 

Dairen, the chief port of Manchuria, 
was, however, the point of greatest inter- 
est on this trip, for there better than any- 
where else is apparent the remarkable 
transformation that is taking place. From 
a nondescript Chinese fishing village, this 
place has developed into one of the com- 
mercial centres of the whole Orient,, 


second port of all China in volume of 
foreign trade, being exceeded only by 
Shanghai. By the Russians it was named 
Dalny, and by this name it is still better 
known to many of our people whose 
memory goes back vividly to stirring 
events of the Russo-Japanese war. 
There has been something prophetic in 
the names by which the owners of this 
port have called it. Dalny means “far 
away,” and far away it proved to be for the 
Russians — so far that its distance was 
one of the principal factors in wrecking 
their cherished dream of a great Far 
Eastern metropolis and stronghold. Dairen 


means “great connection,” and such it 
now is under Japanese control — a world- 
important link in the lines of trade and 
travel. 

Transpacific steamers make regular 
calls at Dairen, and some of the world 
cruise liners include it in their itineraries. 
Great quantities of soy beans and other 
Manchurian products are shipped out t 
all the countries of the world, and great 
quantities of manufactured goods and 
other imports come in from ports beyond 
the seven seas. Bean-oil mills and factories 
of various sorts are numerous; warehouse 





and switch yards cover great acreages of 

und. There are beautiful parks and fine 
boulevards, splendid foreign-style resi- 
dences and well-stocked museums. In 
practically every respect Dairen is one of 
the most modern cities of the Orient. 


MODERN PLEASURE RESORTS 


"We worex there was another of 
my pleasant surprises. With elaborate 
suites, French chef, and Russian orches- 
tra, it again made the thousands of miles 
from home seem unimpressive. 

Near Dairen is Hoshigaura, or Star 
Beach, a pleasantly developed seaside 
resort, reached by motor or electric train. 
Somewhat further is famous old Port 
Arthur, called by the Japanese, “Ryojun” 
—best remembered as the great naval 
stronghold of the Russo-Japanese War. 
The excellent motor road, after passing 
Star Beach, traverses an interesting and 
beautiful bit of country, skirting the sea 
at many points. To students of Chinese 
affairs this drive affords special interest. 
It passes through an agricultural region, 
the soil of which is poorer than that 
found in most other parts of China, and 
yet the farms and villages, and the villag- 
ers themselves, are cleaner, more orderly, 
and show generally far more signs of pros- 
perity than may be seen almost anywhere 
else in China. 

It was my good fortune in Port Arthur 
to be the guest of the Secretary of the 
Provincial Government, who saw to it 
that I did about as much as was humanly 
possible in the way of sight-seeing during 
my few hours there. After a delightful 
luncheon we first visited the museum, 
which contains an extensive collection of 
Manchurian, Mongolian, and Tibetan 
exhibits from ancient periods, including a 
large number of mummies. There I had 
another familiar touch in finding on the 
visitors’ book the name of a friend from 
my boyhood home. Then we paid a visit 
to the Memorial Monument, built of 
stones which had been used to sink the 
Japanese ships in blocking the harbor en- 
trance during the Russian war. From the 
top, reached only by a stiff climb, one had 
a wonderful view of the city, surrounding 
forts ruined in the war, and the splendid 
harbor. 

A hurried tour of the battle grounds 
came to a climax with our visit to 203- 
Meter Hill, scene of the fiercest fighting of 
the whole bloody struggle. As we stood 
upon the summit in the peacefulness of the 
late afternoon, it was impossible to realize 
that here thousands of Japanese and Rus- 
sians had died in the midst of combat of 
the cruelest sort. 

_A still feel like apologizing to my host for 
giving him such a strenuous afternoon, 
but he passed it off pleasantly in a com- 

iment (o me and my countrymen, saying 
that in true American fashion we had ac- 
complished as much in a few hours as his 

People would take days to do. Or was it a 
compliment, after all? — 


Mt. Fujiyama— 
“Clouds in heaven pause at its peaks’’ 


see JAPAN 


OF THE PEERLESS FUJI 


A nation of scenic gems, dominated by the lordly Sacred Mouns 
tain of flawless beauty. Witness Japan’s far=famed floral display. 
Pavilions in a mist of peach bloom. Parks and lanes snowy with 
cherry blossoms. Tea houses laden with clusters of wistaria, 
Inspiring sights! Modern American and European hotels offer 
finest accommodations. 

Voyage to the Island Empire, to China and the Philippines 
on the Gateway Ships to the Orient. Convenient sailings from 
San Francisco, Los Angeles (via Honolulu) Seattle on N. Y. K. 
liners. Luxury of private suites and staterooms... Oriental 
atmosphere and service... celebrated European cuisine. 


Regular Sailings every other Wednesday from San Francisco. 
Monthly from Los Angeles. Fortnightly from Seattle, direct 
to the Orient $195 up. 


Round-the-World in either direction with privilege of stop- 
Over at more ports of call than by any other route. $875.26 
up, including rail fare to and from your home. 


Around-the-Pacific Tours with privilege to start from any 
point on route. Rates from $852.40 up. 


For detailed information, sailing schedules and descriptive literature, 
write Dept. 1. 


NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


NEW YORK,,10 Bridge St. SAN FRANCISCO,551 Market St. 
CHICAGO, 100 W. Monroe St. SEATTLE, 801 lst Ave. 
LOS ANGELES, 605 So. Grand Ave. 

Or any local RK. R. or S. S. Agent. 


SPENCERIANS 
1OO/. aaa 


FINE ~~ MEDIUM ~ STUB 
DOME-POINTED.~ BROAD-EDGE 


and sample pens. (Ask any questions about yourself or your vocation.) 
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The largest Cabin 
Fleet afloat... Cunard 


Sixteen ships... distinctive 
in appointments and clien- 
tele. .,. conservative in price 
...Ask those who know 
what going Cabin means to 
them... The answer will 
predominantly be Cunard... 


Three Cabin sailings weekly 
to Europe... the solution 
to an overnight decision to 
sail... and an economical, 
one, too . .. On large, im- 
proved, newly decorated 
Cunarders . . . the result of 
enormous expenditures... 
justified because Cunard 
Cabin Crossings have be- 
come the thing to do... 


A satisfying... inexpensive 
.-. regular and fast route 
to England and France... 
And all ships have re- 
modelled and comfortable 
Tourist Third accommo- 
dations... 
TO 
PLYMOUTH - HAVRE - LONDON 
QUEENSTOWN . LIVERPOOL 
LONDONDERRY - GLASGOW 


$152.50 up 
+ $107.50 up 


CUNARD 
LINE 


® 


See Your Local Agent 
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FAMOUS HOSTELRIES 
Duperiar Horet, Tokio. The Im- 


| perial Hotel in the capital of Japan has 


many claims to prominence in the class 
of world-famous hotels. First of these 
probably is its strange and weird style of 
architecture. There can be no other build- 
ing in the world like it. It cannot be ade- 
quately described. One of the first im- 
pressions the traveler feels is that the 
architect must have been raving mad 
when he conceived the plan. Or perhaps it 


| might be attributed to the work of several 
| dozen designs. In spite of this unusual 


claim to fame, the hotel was built to 
withstand earthquake shocks, and it did 
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this exceedingly well during the terrific 
earthquake in September, 1923 


“ 


CAMBRIDGE, AN ADVENTURE 


Camenince, the mighty and mod- 
ern, is still steeped in the greatness of 
yesterday. Picture King’s College with 
its dream of lacelike vaulting. Venerable 
Peterhouse, founded in 1284. Emmanuel, 
mother of American universities, which 
sent seventy sons to Winthrop in America. 
Imagine the loveliness of the Tudor 
period and the Renaissance — at their 
best in Cambridge; the gentle sloping 
lawns; the world-renowned river Cam; 
great, old trees, all bathed in a golden 
sun. Then leisurely wander to enchanting 
Ely, the home of the Watchful Hereward; 
to wondrous Peterborough, to Sulgrave 
of the Washingtons; to Norwich, Lincoln, 
York, and Durham. Up and down the 
East Coast of England for a refreshing 
tonic, reads the invitation to American 
visitors in 1929. 


DEATH VALLEY 


Waar 1s rus tale of mystery 
from the Golden State? What causes the 


) | popularity of Death Valley, at one time 


a spot to be avoided by all men? You 
cross the ancient Coso Mountains and 
silent, parched valleys of untold mys- 
teries — and miseries, too, in those far-off 
pioneer days. Finally to the massive 
Panamints. Stretching north and south 
into the distant haze, lies this famous 
Death Valley, guarded on one side by the 
solemn Funeral Range. At one place the 
valley is three hundred feet below the 
level of the sea—the lowest spot on 
earth. The Mirages of the prospectors 


and pioneers of former years now are true. 





There are roads instead of trails — and 
good all the way. Hotels have sprung up 
and you view the dreary, drab desert in 
cosy comfort. 


HARROGATE THE 
HEALTHFUL 

Ass tHe norses round the bend, 
they are joined by a steed which has been 
in the background and the race for home 
becomes more intense. As with horses 
and humans, so with resorts. Harrogate 
joins the throng which display happiness 
and a haven for the American visitor. 
Health, history, and happiness is her 
slogan. Health, says she, pointing to her 
curative waters — 88 constant springs 
and 100 scientific treatments. History? 
See the glories of this ancient town, sur- 
rounding battlefields and earthworks. 
Happiness? This she proves with her 
buzzing cafés, theatres, and fétes. 50,000 
people each year enjoy the air which 
blows in from the Yorkshire Moors, and 
we feel like joining them. 


SEVILLE 


Wiuar poes that lovely old name 
most readily call to mind? Surely La 
Giralda, the glorious spire which marks 
the embodiment of the best of architecture 
in Christianity and Islam, in Europe and 
Africa. The wondrous Alcazar, the uni- 
versity. Then swiftly our thoughts fly 
to Mozart, Rossini, and Puccini. Quickly 
we see Figaro, Basilio, Sussanah, Carmen, 
and Don Giovanni — a chorus of gayety, 
laughter, tears. Surely all the loveliness 
of Andalusia is centered in Seville! Many 
have been the great men who came from 
this province since Trajan and Hadrian 
entered the books of history. Seville plans 
an exhibition this year and those who 
come will surely be welcomed. 


ORLEANS 


Cexeskatine the sooth anniver 
sary of its deliverance by Joan of Arg 
the city of Orleans is soon to hold another 
series of fétes, rivaling those held by Cat- 
cassonne last year on the occasion of its 
2,cooth birthday. It is intended to revive 
all the traditional military, civil, 
religious fétes. There will be a brilliant 
pageant portraying the history of France. 
Armored knights will joust in tourna 
ment, faithfully reproducing life in the 
days of chivalry. 
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Joo ogenens foe both Monroe and 
ia Avenues have spacious marble 
lobbies leading into the main 

, shown above. 


THE BURLESON 


An International Institution 










Stepping from the elevator into the spacious 

mezzanime lobby one turns to the right 

ascends a short flight of wide steps into the 
Florentine Room, shown above. 


SANITARIUM 


An Ethical Institution Devoted Exclusively to the Treatment of All 
Rectal Diseases—EXCEPT CANCER. Here More Than 27,000 Patients 
Have Been Permanently Freed of Their Troubles—Without Surgery 





| If constipation, or similar ailments, has developed 
into a serious diseases as hemorrhoids, fistula, 
fissure, ulcers, etc., which your physician has been 
unable to relieve... cane . . . and if oper- 
ations too have been unsuccessful—then by all 
means investigate at once what The 
Burleson Treatment for Rectal Diseases 

has done in over 27,000 cases. 


For 25 years it has succeeded where 
everything else failed. It has succeeded 
in scores of cases pronounced ‘*hopeless’’. 
It is guaranteed to free you forever from 
your disease, or no charge is made for 
the treatment. Furthermore, you need 
Not pay one cent until you, personally, 
are satisfied that the treatment has been 
successful in your own Case. 





know about t: 


scores of letters 





you do. 


Dept.A140 






Send for FREE Booklet 


This booklet gine you facts that you want to 

‘bo e Burleson Treatment; shows 
bhotographs of rooms, accommodations and 
facilities provided for 


who suffere the identical disease that 
Booklet ie FREE, Mead! coupon tod 


THE BURLESON SANITARIUM 
» Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


_ Please send without charge copy of your booklet 
giving full particulars about ‘“The Burleson Treatment”’ 
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Let us send you the names and addresses of men and 
women, near you, who vouch from personal experi- 
ence for the wonderful results obtained from The 
Burleson Treatment. Meet, telephone or write these 
people. They will tell you that this treatment suc- 
A ceeds where everything else failed to do 
so... and that it gives permanent relief. 
Uponcompletion of the treatment, and 
being pronounced freed of your troubles 
by our medical staff, you are given a 
written guarantee for your life-time 
against the ailment’s return. Instead of 
hospital confinement, you enjoy the free- 
dom, relaxation, sports and pursuits of 
a person on vacation . . . plus all the 
comforts, conveniences and facilities of 
a modern hotel. Investigate! 


our guests, together 
men and women 


ay. 
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7 AND IN LOVING MEMORY OF 
JOHN ano MARY CONKLIN 
s MEMAERS OF TH CHURCH 

+) POWERE PRESENTED 

Ax BY THEIR SON 


a/y, EDWARD R.CONKLIN 
‘ AD.1028 


Asamemorial toa departed loved 
one, a reminder of preciouschild- 
hood memories and a sincerely 
appreciated gift to the congrega- 
tion to which you once belonged, 
why not install 


Golden-Voiced 
Deagan Tower Chimes 


in the serenely sedate little 
church “back home”? Every fif- 
teen minutes they will sound the 
Westminster peal; at sundown 
each day they will play your fav- 
orite melody; and on Sunday 
mornings they will fill the coun- 
tryside with the inspiration of 
age-mellowed hymns. 

With a tablet of bronze to set 
forth the hallowed purpose of the 
Chimes you, like many other suc- 
cessful men, will have provided 

—a living tribute to a departed one;—a price- 

less church and community asset;—an eloquent 

symbol of your progress; a lasting token of 
your philanthropy. . 


Deagan Tower 
Chimes [played 
direct from organ 
console) are priced 
at $4375 and up. 


Full and interest- 
ing information re- 
garding them will 
be furnished with: 
out obligation. 


ites Deagan Ine. 


Established 1880 
252 Deagan Building ... Chicago, Ill. 


Binding— 


Now is the best time to have July- 
December 1928 Forums bound for a 
permanent record—before the issues are 
lost or torn. An index will be included 
free of charge in all volumes bound for 
subscribers. The cost for 6 issues bound 
in cloth is $3.00. Prices on half and full 
leather quoted on request. Send all is- 
sues postpaid to the Circylation Mana- 
ger. Please include in your remittance 
20c per volume for return postage. 


THE FORUM 


: Office of Publication, Coucord, N. H. 
441 Lexington Avenue New York 


Cease FIRING! 


Forum Table Tatk 


by ROBERT BENCHLEY 


,— ARE signs that the direct 
frontal attack on Babbittry, maintained 
so pitilessly and monotonously by the 
writing forces for ten years, has reached its 
peak and is about to recede. This will be a 
relief to many people, including the Bab- 
bitts and the public. It has been a cruel 
assault, from which the Go-getter has 
emerged both bloody and bowed, as wit- 
ness the fact that he has now taken to 
kidding himself in nervous apprehension. 
His only chance for an honorable peace is 
that unstrategic ones among the writers 
will continue the mauling to a point where 
reaction sets in and the Babbitt becomes a 
public hero. This point has almost been 
reached. 

But before we blame the literati for 
harping too continuously on the Go- 
getter’s little weaknesses, we must think 
back a couple of decades and remember 
what inspired this spirit of blind vindic- 
tiveness. It could not have come seething 
as it does from the writer’s soul without 
some preliminary period of stewing. And, 
as a belligerent scrivener who recalls the 
day when the Business Man was in the 
saddle, lashing down us poor peasants as 
we stood in the market place begging for 
bread, I am almost in a mood to rally my 
comrades about for another and more 
sanguinary assault, this time perpetuating 
nameless horrors. 

For there was a time, not so long ago as 
the crow-eater flies, when the man who 
wrote for his living was the butt for jokes 
around the very conference table which he 
now throws pop bottles at. There was a 
time when anyone who made his living by 
writing was an impractical sap, gifted 
along certain lines perhaps, but lines 
which led nowhere and contributed noth- 
ing to the State. If he was spoken to at all 
by the geniuses of business and organiza- 
tion, it was with fine scorn and in words 
of two syllables. 

Perhaps the writer’s first realization 
that he was a pariah and a drag on the 
wheels of Progress came when he was in 
school or college and a member of the liter- 
ary staff of his college paper. Here it was 
the “Business End” which dominated. 
The Business End held the Writing End 
in jesting contempt, and made no effort 
to conceal it. “Where would the paper 
be,” they asked (and with just enough jus- 
tice to lend authority) — “where would 
the paper be if it were not for the ads?” 
And the Writing End cowered in its sanc- 
tum and scratched with its pens in an at- 


tempt to placate the Business End and 
perhaps get a kind word from them at the 
finish of the term. 

I have no doubt that the venom of Sin. 
clair Lewis, commander-in-chief of the 
anti-Babbitt forces, was brewed while in 
college. He probably heard some man on 
the Business End say, as every young 
scrivener of that period heard said of him. 
self: “Oh yes, Lewis is a nice enough fel. 
low — but he writes, you know.” The feel. 
ing was that if a man wrote, certain sec- 
tions of his brain were atrophied, and that 
it was ¢hose brain cells, in the normal man, 
which made for keenness, virility, and de- 
sirability as a citizen of the greatest coun. 
try in the world. 


From college the embryo writers of 
twenty years ago went out into a world 
where they were even more of a laughing 
stock than they had been under the aca- 
demic elms. If they went into business, 
they were forced to take seriously all the 
talk they heard about “organization,” 
“efficiency,” “service,” and “distribu- 
tion,” or they were fired. They listened to 
men who were obviously charlatans tel 
them that they were half-witted and in- 
competent if they scribbled on their con- 
ference pads some slight heresy against 
the hokum of Business. They were knocked 
about from one corner of the office to an- 
other by officials whose own jobs de- 
pended on their ability to conceal what 
they didn’t know; and if, by any chance, 
they wrote something on the side which 
happened to be published, they were 
brought up on the soft, green carpet and 
told to stop fooling around or they would 
never “get anywhere in this organiza 
tion.” Without knowing anything about 
the facts in the case, I suspect that Sin- 
clair Lewis’ first gun in his memorable 
charge against the Go-getter (Our Mr. 
Wrenn) was the result of several nasty 
wounds received at the hands of the aé- 
vertising moguls of the day. 

And if the young writer of the first dee 
ade of the century went directly mt 
literature, he might just as well have 
donned the cap and bells and gone out of 
the street corner for all the respect he 
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Rag Copy 
EDITION 


A special edition (lim- FOR 4 


ited, of course) of THE §PR Al NS te : 


Forum is printed on 


100% all-rag paper. The AND Se 
first volume began with % 4 
the July, 1928, issue. BRUI E 

This de luxe edition is 


especially intended for RELIEVE 
libraries where a perma- PAIN 

nent file of the magazine Q VICKLY 
is required. A limited ” 

supply is set aside for : 

subscribers who want a 
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The subscription rate for 
the all-rag edition is 
$12.00 a year (foreign 
and Canadian postage 
o0c a year additional). If 
you desire to have your 
present regular edition 
subscription transferred 
to the all-rag edition, we 
shall be pleased to credit 


the amount already 
paid. 
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Circulation Manager 
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Get Acquainted with 
Furniture Styles 


250 Illustrations 
156 Pages 

30 Chapters 
Glossary 
Chronology 
Handsomely 


Printed 
$ 1; POSTPAID 


A brief, concise, informative history of the principal 
styles of period furniture. Entertainingly written 
and authentic. A veritable mine of information. 
Will acquaint the novice with furniture styles in a 
short time. Size 54%” x 84%” — handsomely printed 
and bound. Has received high acclaim from furni- 
ture lovers, decorators, educators, students and de- 
signers. Third edition is now being offered the public 
for $1.00 eovigpens — less than half the cost of 
similar books 


Send for your copy today 


CENTURY FURNITURE CO. 
76-B Logan St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 


WARDMAN PARK 
HOTEL 


CONNECTICUT AVE. & WODDLEY RDS 


WASHINGION, DC 


1200 R@MS WITH BATH 
ALL OUTSIDE RMS 


RATES — $5°° SINGLE 
AND - $8°° DOUBLE 


UNDER WARDMAN MANAGEMENT 


On Sale Everywhere 
THE FORUM 


is so widely distributed that there is no 
trouble securing it at any good news stand at 
home or abroad. It is also found at the prin- 
cipal hotels, on the observation cars of the 
limited trains, and in the reading rooms of 
transatlantic liners. 


40c a single copy 


in the offices and manufacturing plants of 
the country. Some of them even took 
pseudonyms to hide their disgrace. One, 
who later became one of the most success- 
ful short story writers of the day, wrote 
under the name of “ Holworthy Hall,” be- 
cause he felt that to use his own name 
would be fatal to his chances in the adver- 
tising firm with which he was connected. 
Writing was a thing to be done on the sly, 
unless you wanted to be known as unre- 
liable in the more serious branches of hu- 
man activity. 

But scarcely had the report of Our Mr. 
Wrenn echoed around a very small world 
when several hundred worms began to 
turn uneasily. Abortive blows were struck 
at the idols in the temple. They did no 
more than chip off a nose-tip or so, but 
they gave the poor ink-stained wretches 
courage, A barrage was on which was to 
gather momentum in the next few years 
until it became deafening. And behold, the 
enemy was yellow! At first, the Go-getter 
maintained a scornful silence; but not for 
long. And his first move was not in defi- 
ance; it was to duck. As the attack in- 
creased in intensity, rising to its full vol- 
ume in Mr. Lewis’ Badditt, he closed his 
ears and ran to cover. Book after book 
kidding Business and Business Men was 
hurled at him; magazine articles were 
printed by hundreds over the weak pro- 
tests of the once-domineering Business 
End; even the comic weeklies took up the 
assault, and the words “Babbitt,” “‘Go- 
getter,” and “Efficiency Expert” became 
a part of the satirical language of the na- 
tion. Even the Babbitts themselves, at 
their Rotary luncheons, tried to disasso- 
ciate themselves from their tribe and kid 
other Babbitts, just as one of two drunken 
men tries to give the impression that he 
knows how drunk his companion is, and is 
there only to help him home. Never did a 
down-trodden rabble rise up in such might 
as the impractical scribes, and never has 
there been such a complete rout of the 
reigning princes. 

But, as is always true in a revolution, 
the rebels have outdone themselves. They 
have not only driven the royal family out 
of the palace, but they are sacking and 
burning. They are running through the 
streets with flaming torches, trying to de- 
stroy everything that bears the hated coat- 
of-arms. In the first place, the reading 
public is getting a little sick of pseudo- 
satirical cracks at Big Business. In the 
second place, the writers are donning the 
purple robes of Big Business themselves 
and are turning into Babbitts. Unless a 
halt is called soon, a counter-revolution 
will be organized and the writers them- 
selves shot against the wall. (I have sev- 
eral names which I will drop into the lion’s 
mouth when the time comes.) The vic- 
tory has been won. The writers should ac- 
cept their laurels and go home. But it 
should never be forgotten that what they 
did they did under the direst provocation 
that an oppressed people ever had. Next 
time let the ruling classes think twice. 
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What unheard of achievements the world 
has witnessed since the Michigan farmer’s 
first ‘‘mad contraption”’ of a car, evolved 
mainly out of junk-yard scrap iron, had 
to be chained to the Detroit lampposts! 
Today, 33 hours from the time the raw 
ore clanks from the bottom of one of 
Ford’s steamships, a brand new, complete 
and polished Ford honks for clearance 
on the open road! 8,750 a day — five every 
minute! 


How does this Machine God do it? What 
single act skyrocketed Ford into front-page 
headlines the world over? What brought 
12,000 men storming his Dearborn factory 
gates? Why did Ford share a TWENTY- 
MILLION-DOLLAR PROFIT with em- 
ployees — take the first step that has 


vw. WORLD?S WORK 5 


“FORD AND AMERICA’S INDUSTRIAL REVO- 
LUTION” is a concrete example of the remarkable 
worth of WORLD’S WORK. It is already scheduled 
to be published in book form — in a volume that 
will undoubtedly be translated into many lan- 
guages and prove a best-seller the world over — a 
volume that will cost several times the price of our 
Special Subscription Offer. 
Yet this is only ONE of more than FOUR SCORE 
super features WORLD’S WORK will bring you. 
BARTON CURRIE, our new editor just home from 
urope, has many big surprises in store that will 
later be published as expensive books. 


In our intense eagerness to have you meet the NEW 


The evolution of that America to the U.S.A. of 1929 is 
a conquest wrought by Steel and Oil and Transportation 
— bloodless, but more far reaching, more amazing in 
its effects on human welfare than the world conquests of 
Caesar, Alexander and Napoleon. And as a symbol 
of this headlong change stands the name of FORD. 
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FORD ana America’s 
Industrial Revolution 


Astounding Anecdotes! Sensational Facts! In- 
spiring Revelations! The epic of our Machine 
Age! The complete spectacular career of Ford! 
Published for the first time — beginning in 
February WORLD’S WORK. 


UFFALO and Indian roamed the plains that are 
now our famous Wheat Belt, that were then 
marked in the school geographies as the ‘“‘Great Amer- 
ican Desert.”’ 


launched America on the era of prosperity 
we enjoy today? 


Do you know the truth of the clerks, shop- 
keepers, carpenters who made millions 
backing Ford? The truth of Ford’s Peace 
advertisements? Ford’s Peace Ship? Ford’s 
Eagle Boats and Baby Tanks? Ford’s 
Muscle Shoals offer? Ford’s 5% profit on 
the stupendous sum of TWO AND ONE 
HALF BILLIONS? 


Don’t miss this story of a man who started 
with empty hands and became the wealth- 
iest Croesus on earth. Don’t miss this 
EPIC OF AMERICA and the astounding 
chronicle that lies behind the new Ford. 
To get every instalment — to enjoy the 
NEW WORLD’S WORK at almost HALF 
PRICE — order a 5-Months Special Sub- 
scription NOW! 


Months § 
ONLY 


WORLD’ S WORK we are offering it to you for almost 
HALF PRICE. Try it at our expense. If the magazine 
does not come up to everything we claim for it you 
may cancel, and we will cheerfully refund your dollar. 
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Stabilizing Business 


by DONALD REA HANSON 


Bes THAN THREE weeks after 


Herbert Hoover was elected President of 


the United States last November he 
endorsed a plan for the stabilization of 
prosperity in this country which attracted 
immediate and profound interest in 
business circles, Although this has since 
come to be known as the Hoover Plan 
for Stabilization of Business, Mr. Hoover 
does not pretend to have originated it. 
Economists have recognized the possibility 
of stabilizing business for several decades. 
About a year ago Dr. William Trufant 
Foster and Waddill Catchings published 
a book entitled The Road to Plenty, in 
which a plan for leveling out the cycles in 
business was brought forth in the form of 
a novel, a very clever means of presenting 
a rather dry economic theory to the public 
in an attractive manner. This method of 
presentation was calculated to render 
the plan easy to digest and likely to 
arouse discussion. A number of news- 
papers published, in a slightly abbrevi- 
ated form, the essentials of the story, and 
Dr. Foster has since devoted a great deal 
of time to the presentation of the business 
stabilization plan to the public in the form 
of addresses. It was the privilege of 
Governor Brewster of Maine, a former 
student of Dr. Foster’s at Bowdoin Col- 
lege, to present this plan at the annual 
conference of Governors at New Orleans 
in November, and as he first secured 
the endorsement of Herbert Hoover, this 
immediately brought it before the public 
in a way that elevated it from a purely 
academic discussion to one of the fore- 
most topics among far-sighted business 
men of the day. 

As is now apparent, Dr. Foster and Mr. 
Catchings — the one a former college 
president and the other a banker of inter- 
national repute — were not content to 
permit the subject of business stabilization 


to remain in the dusty archives of eco- 
nomic theory, but were decidedly insistent 
upon doing something about it. Both 
have disclaimed credit for certain phases of 
the plan, but both have contributed a 
valuable service in bringing to the atten- 
tion of the public a practical means of 
straightening out the curves of the busi- 
ness cycle. They believe the plan would 
achieve enormous social advantages by 
decreasing unemployment in years of 
industrial depression, which have been 
altogether too common in this country’s 
economic history. As Professor Thomas 
Nixon Carver of Harvard points out, “It 
is not important whether Foster and 
Catchings or somebody else originated 
the plan: the timeliness of the proposal is 
another indication of the almost uncanny 
wisdom of Mr. Hoover in knowing not 
only what to do but when to do it.” 
Professor Carver reminds us that there 
were academicians in the time of Colum- 
bus who knew that the world was round, 
but it took a Columbus to act upon it, to 
apply it to business, to use it as a means 
of regaining trade with the Far Fast. 

In The Road to Plenty the scene is laid 
in a smoking-room of a train bound west 
out of Boston, and the discussion is that 
of a typical smoking room in any long 
journey. Those oe include a 
lawyer, a professor, a business man, a 
bond salesman, aC as ssman, and others, 
and the topic of conversation is unem- 
ployment. In the course of the develop- 
ment of thediscussion, in which the business 
man takes a leading part, the plan is 
gradually presented. The arguments of 
those dissenting anticipate the objections 
to the plan which may be expected if an 
attempt is made to put it into effect. 
The authors answer them through the 
mouths of their characters. It concludes 
with an agreement on the part of all those 


concerned to work for the adoption of the 
plan, the Congressman volunteering to 
bring it before Congress, the professor to 
speak for it in public addresses, and so on. 


GOVERNMENT CONTROL OF 
PRODUCTION 

"Ws summarize it as briefly as 
possible, the plan proposes to prevent 
general overproduction when business is 
good and to set aside a reserve which can 
be released when business is dull. The 
principal line of attack is upon the ex- 
penditures of the Government — chiefly 
those for construction purposes, such as 
buildings, inland waterways, national 
highways, and parks. Under the existing 
order such expenditures wait primarily 
upon appropriations: a given enterprise is 
carried out as soon as Congress appropri- 
ates the funds, without respect to pre- 
vailing business conditions. The plan 
would alter the existing scheme not by 
cutting down expenditures of the Govern- 
ment for public improvements, nor by 
increasing those expenditures — and ac- 
cordingly taxes — but by placing in the 
hands of a specially appointed commission 
the decision as to when those expenditures 
shall be made. 

The time element is the essence of the 
plan. The board, or commission, would 
determine when expenditures which have 
already been approved by Congress are 
to be made. This would permit the plan- 
ning of a balanced programme of public 
works. Through a system of business 
indexes the board would be fully informed 
as to the actual state of business and 
would be in a position to anticipate de- 
pressions by releasing new public works, 
or to anticipate overproduction by defer- 
ring the least essential of those works. 

Judging by the editorial comment 
which followed Mr. Hoover’s endorse- 
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I would not care to speculate Pe 


So a wise friend recommended Cities Service Preferred 


and an expert approved it... 


DITORS of the financial columns of news- 

papers and magazines unhesitatingly recom- 
mend Cities Service securities as well protected 
investments that will help you towards financial 
independence. 


Your wise friends, your financial expert, your 
banker will attest the wisdom of an investment 
in securities of the Cities Service organization. 


Successful investors know that large earnings 
have consistently followed the operations of this 
nation-wide public utility and petroleum organi- 
zation — one of the twelve largest industrial en- 
terprises in America. 


Note: The above clipping is one The earnings of few organizations have been 
of many in our files. Name of as large and consistent. Cities Service Company 
a 4 eee has paid dividends of more than one hundred 
iditiaiiay anthems asm tee Gime million dollars in cash or securities to holders 


nished upon request. of its common stock alone. 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street New York 
Branch Offices in Principal Cities 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall St., New York 


Send me Booklet “TPO-176’’ describing the investment possibilities of Cities 
Service Securities. 
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Fruit Jars and Dividends... 


NE glass plant used the elec- 
tricity furnished by a subsidiary 
of the American Water Works and 
Electric Company in the making 
of 25,000,000 fruit jars last year. 


A necessity serving another neces- 
Sity... 


Basic industries in 17 states, de- 
pending upon our economical and 
reliable service of water or elec- 
tricity, help to pay the interest and 
dividends of the American Water 
Works and Electric Company and 
its group of public utilities. 


An Industry That Never Shuts Down 


A MERICAN WATER WORKS» LECTRIC ( OMPANY 


INCORPORATED 


50 Broad Street, New York 


eYnformation about this Com- 
pany, or any of its subsidiaries, 
will be furnished upon request. 


ment of what was termed the $3,000,000, 
coo stabilization fund, it is evident that 
the press description of the plan was 
not altogether understood. One common 
error was in supposing that this involved 
the setting aside of $3,000,000,000 of 
Government funds to be invested jn 
public works of various descriptions when 
depression stalked the land once more, 
Another impression was that this was but 
a new form of the old fashioned “make 
work” argument—a_ sort of charity 
affair for the benefit of the unemployed, 
That is not the purpose at all. The plan 
does not contemplate meddling with the 
traditional function and the constitutional 
right of the House of Representatives — 
namely, the appropriation of funds for 
Government purposes. If new post offices 
are needed, for instance, Congress will set 
aside the funds for the appropriation, but 
Congress will not be expected to authorize 
more post-offices or fewer post offices 
simply because a business stabilization 
plan has been adopted. 

Unquestionably there are many items 
of Government expenditure which cannot 
be segregated for the benefit of the stab- 
ilization fund. Expenditures for materials 
used in the day to day business of the 
Government, such as coal for heating 
public buildings, paper and_ supplies 
needed in the mint, the post office de- 
partment, or other departments of the 
Government, naturally would not fall 
within the scope of the plan. It might be 
disastrous to our national defense to defer 
expenditures for the navy, merely to 
await the passing of a boom in business, 
and it may be that there are thousands of 
new road-building projects which must 
not be shelved, owing to pressing need at 
the moment. To defer such public necessi- 
ties as the Mississippi River flood control 
project or the Boulder Dam, might well 
be beyond the scope of the business 
stabilization plan; but it is obvious that 
a large portion of the appropriations 
of the Government are for purposes not 
so pressing but that they could be put off 
for a year or two if necessary. 


STATES’ COOPERATION 
NEEDED 
Bor 10 consiver the stabilization 

plan as aimed only at Federal Government 
expenditures is greatly.to underestimate 
the far-reaching scope that is contem- 
plated. Expenditures of the states for 
buildings and inland waterways and other 
various projects, plus expenditures of 
municipalities for schools, highways, and 
so on far exceed in the aggregate the total 
annual expenditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment, and if such expenditures could 
be regulated by a central board, with 4 
view to leveling out business conditions, 
they could doubtless exert a powerfully 
constructive influence on the business 
situation as a whole. 

Approaching the problem from the 
standpoint of business executives 4 
investors, then, as distinct from the stand- 
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int of employment, which was the 
fundamental consideration of those ad- 
yocating its adoption, the theory contem- 
plates a constructive example to be set 
by the Government, which would un- 
questionably be reflected in business 
sentiment. It is characteristic of Ameri- 
can business that it rushes ahead at full 
speed in boom times and enlarges plant 
capacity in order to provide for what is 
mistakenly assumed to be a normal in- 
crease in the demand for a business prod- 
uct, only to find a depression following 
on its heels some months or years later, 
with idle plants on all sides. Were a 
Federal agency to set an example to 
business men by proceeding cautiously 
in boom periods, to defer unnecessary 
capital expenditures, the effect might 
logically be to induce the cooler and saner 
business executives to take similar action 
in their own interests, thereby damming 
up orders and contracts and work for 
release at some future date when business 
slows down. A collateral effect might be 
to prevent prices of materials rising too 
fast and too far in bocm times, but also 
preventing the prices of materials from 
falling too low in the event of depression. 


PLAN ALREADY IN 
OPERATION 


Owe or THE greatest railroad ex- 
ecutives America ever produced, the late 
E. H. Harriman, used such methods as 
are contemplated in the business stabiliza- 
tion plan with conspicuous success, but 
not primarily with a view to stabilizing 
general business. His motives were purely 
those of good business. When he acquired 
control of the Union Pacific in 1897 the 
country was just emerging from a pro- 
tracted period of depression, in the course 
of which employment conditions were 
probably the worst in history. One of 
Harriman’s first official acts was to borrow 
$25,000,000 on the road’s credit, which he 
used to reduce the cost of transportation 
by installing heavier freight cars, more 
powerful locomotives, heavier rails, 
straightening curves, and reducing the 
steepest grades. By borrowing the money 
and making the expenditures while gen- 
eral business was stagnant, he was able 
to purchase materials at low prices and to 
save enormous sums for the railroad and 
its stockholders. Time and again during 


his stormy career he was to be found | 
making his boldest strokes for the benefit | 


of the Illinois Central, the Union Pacific, 
or the Southern Pacific when business 
was dull, usually by borrowing large sums 
and developing great expansion plans. 
An examination of his biography does not 
reveal many instances, however, when 
such ambitious plans were originated 
during times of business booms. 

Since 1921 business in this country has 
been relatively good. Such depressions as 
have occurred since that time have been 
largely confined to a few localities or a 
¢w industries in which disturbing factors 
ve arisen. Most conspicuous among 
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—A guide, clear and easily readable, that will 
help solve your investment problem; 
—A compact, interesting description of various 
types of bonds and other securities; 
—An analysis of the investor's needs and of 
ways to meet them— 
this and other information of value to all investors 
is contained in brief form in our new booklet, 
“How To Invest Money”. It requires only half an 
hour’s reading time. A copy will be sent to any- 
one who is genuinely interested in investments. 
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THE BANK OF NEW YORK 
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NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE 
AND TRUST COMPANY 
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Our facilities, created and administered 
in accordance with long and honorable 
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banking and trust service which may be 
reqpired by commerce and industry or by 
the individual. 


In foreign as in domestic banking, the 
Bank of New York and Trust Company 
offers an exceptionally complete equip- 
ment and personnel. 


48 Wall Street 
At 63rd Street 
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them are the coal mining industry during 
the labor troubles of the past three years, 
and the textile industry of New England, 
which has been suffering principally from 
a radical change in styles of women’s 
wearing apparel and constantly increasing 
competition with the Southern mills 
and the textile manufactories of Great 
Britain. During this phase of prosperity 
overproduction in the automobile industry 
four years ago resulted in a minor slump 
the following year. Agriculture has of- 
fered frequent cause for complaint, but 
conditions at no time have been as des- 
perate as they were in 1921. 

In the course of the prosperity of the 


| past year it has frequently been asserted 


that the business cycle, as it was formerly 
known, has become a thing of the past. 
Many adherents of this theory have 
come forward with the argument that 
the underlying causes of the fluctuations 
in business cycles are now better under- 
stood and that business men are taking 
precautions which will obviate their 
recurrence. One of the principal causes of 
disturbances in the business world some 
years ago — namely, the menace of credit 
shortages — now appears to have been 
eliminated by the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve System. Merchants and 
manufacturers have profited by the lesson 
of 1920, with respect to inventories, and 
the tendency of business in the past seven 
years has been to keep inventories down 
and to reduce the risk of loss incurred by 
fluctuating commodity prices. Many well 
ordered business organizations now care- 
fully budget their year’s production on 
the basis of a reasonable forecast of the 
trend for the immediate future, with a 


| view to maintaining steady employment 


for their labor during the dull seasons and 
in order to accumulate stocks of mer- 
chandise in anticipation of meeting orders 
promptly when the rush season is on. 


CYCLE STILL EXISTS 


Ow tHE WHOLE, it appears that 
much has been accomplished in the direc- 
tion of leveling off the peaks and valleys 


| of the business chart. But to assume that 
| stability has been achieved already is to 
| minimize the importance of the human 
| factor in business, to ignore the tendency 
| of many individuals to be swayed by an 
| excess of enthusiasm in prosperous times 
| and “to, bite off a little more than they 


can chew.” Much the same attitude was 
visible in speculative circles last year. Stock 
prices were inflated to fearful heights, as 
viewed by the older school, but the buyers 
were never at a loss to explain them, either 
on the ground of enormous possibilities 
in new industries, or newer methods of 
distribution of merchandise, or on the 
ground that a new order of stock market 
values had been established. The situation 
was such as to lead Secretary Mellon to 
remark, in the latest annual report of the 
Treasury Department, that some people 
seemed to have the idea that stocks could 
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only go up. But the reaction in December 
served as a chastening reminder that 
certain cyclical tendencies still exist. 
The present seems as good a time to 
give consideration to the plan for the 
stabilization of business as any in yeary, 
( ‘'ASSA Ee ( OC Certain business organiza tions and many 
* municipalities unquestion ably have it in 


their power to throw a great deal of 
ESTABLISHED 1872 influence in the direction of stabilization, 


by withholding less needed construction 
PHILADELPHIA projects during the current boom, in the 
hope of releasing the business later. The 
American Telephone & Telegraph Com. 
pany for years has main tained a planning 
department which enables it to forecast 
its probable course of expansion, to antic. 
pate the growth of cities in order to meet 
communication requirem ents, and to take 
into consideration the cyclical tendencies 


. in business. In this respect the telephone 
Five Nassau Street company is following for its purposes a 


plan which Foster and Catchings suggest, 
New York with Mr. Hoover’s endorsement, should 


be followed by the national Government, 
To dismiss the business stabilization plan, 
then, on the ground that it is impractical, 
would be to reject a scheme with broad 
social and economic advantages that is 
already being practised by some of the 
most far-sighted American business cor- 
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We present to our readers 
the following list of booklets 
issued by reputable finan- 
cial houses with the belief 
that they may be helpful in 
the solution of investment 
problems. 


An INpustry THAT NEVER SHUTS 

Down. A review of recently pub- 
advertise- 
ments of the American Water 


lished institutional 


Works and Electric Company, 
Incorporated, 50 Broad Street, 


New York City. Copies will be 


sent upon request. 


Wuat Is CLass A Stock? A new 


twelve-page booklet on the Class 
A Stock describing its priority 
features and giving an outline of 
the Associated Gas & Electric 
System, its established territories, 
diversity of industries served and 
consistent gain in revenue. Asso- 
ciated Gas & Electric Company, 
61 Broadway, New York City. 


PusLic BENEFACTIONS. A 
booklet prepared for public- 
spirited persons planning such 
benefactions and making clear 
the advantages of a standardized 
form for charitable trusts. Bank 
of New York and Trust Com- 
pany, 52 Wall Street, New York. 


Wuy CHAIN STORE SECURITIES ARE 


EXCEPTIONAL INVESTMENTS. A 
booklet containing a thorough 
discussion of chain store systems, 
explaining why these securities 
possess such unusually attractive 
investment features. George H. 
Burr & Company, 57 William 
Street, New York City. 


Montuty Market Letter. A 
diversified list of recommended 
Securities, showing their market 
position and the earnings of the 
various companies. Letter for- 
warded upon request. Cassatt & 
Company, Commercial Trust 
Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


SERVICE ON FoREIGN SEcurITIES. A 
circular describing a special serv- 
ice on foreign securities; daily 
cable quotations on 157 European 
stocks; weekly market letters; 
orders executed by cable; Europe 
to New York in 1% minutes. 
Copy upon request. de Saint 
Phalle & Co., 11 Wall Street, 
New York City. 


(Continued on page LX XIX) 
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ee FACTS speak louder than 
words. Here is the actual program of a young 
man, 28, married, with two children. 

His income is $5,000 a year. What would you 
consider a fair proportion of this income to spend for 
life insurance? Ten per cent? 

Actually in this case the annual premiums amount to 
about $600, leaving a balance of $4,400 of the income for 
the support of the family, an easy proposition for ambitious 
young parents looking to the future. 

What does he get for his $600? 

Total life insurance of $30,000,—$5,000 to be paid in 
cash in case of the husband’s death, the rest so arranged in 
a trust settlement as to produce $100 a month income for 
the wife during her lifetime, the remaining principal to go 
to the children after her death. 

Do you not think this young man has done well for 
himself and his family? 

Surely he has laid out his life very successfully, with a 
fair income for present living expenses and an estate of 
$30,000 to leave for his family. 

In the meantime, cash value accumulates and dividend 
returns are paid. 

He might struggle for years to obtain such a result in 
other ways, and then fail of his goal, inthe meantime missing 
the best there is in life including the contented enjoyment 
of his income and his family. 

How near can YOU get 
to this? Let us help 
you work it out. 



















































Lire INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
















Inquiry Bureau, John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Co., Boston, Mass. 
I am interested in building up an estate along the lines of the one described. 
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RUDRA DON ROO MaLON AOR AOR 
The Highest Compliment 


Mr. Jay E. Housg, in his column in the Philadelphia Public Ledger, 
writes: 


(> 


“The facts about THe AMERICAN Mercury seem to be that 
it is the subject of much criticism and a great deal of acid- 
ulous comment. It challenges and annoys, which, very likely, 
is what it sets out to do. But we have seen but one crit- 
icism as intriguing as THE AMericAN Mercury manages 
somehow to be month in and month out. We agree with 
few of its opinion, but find it nearly always interesting — 
so interesting that when its distinguished editor cut us 
off his free list we kept right on buying it. And, finally, 
we think a journal of that fashion is one of the country’s 
needs. It does what it may to balance public opinion, which, 
in this country at least, is so often foolish and lopsided.” 


YANO 


We confess ourselves highly flattered. There can be no higher com- 
pliment than buying the magazine — with one exception, which is 
subscribing to it. 


We should like to point out that it is cheaper, by a dollar a year, 
to subscribe than to buy single copies. It is also more convenient, 
for it comes to you promptly on publication date. 
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THE AMERICAN MERCURY 
50c the copy $5.00 by the year 





MS 


Tue AMERICAN Tue AMERICAN Mercury 


730 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
MercurRY 


4 Please send me Taz AMERICAN MERcuRY 
with 

Vanity Fair 

The Nation 

The Golden Book 

College Humor 


Add 50c¢ for Canada and $1.00 for a 
foreign address for each magazine. 
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(Continued from page LXX VII) A = d S 

PERSONAL BuDGET Book For 1929. ssociate ystem 
Sixty pages of facts and forms to Founded in 1852 
help you in keeping your per- 
sonal accounts. Among the useful — 
features are: Monthly budget rH 
forms, suggestions for building a 
budget, sample budgets, ad val- 
orem tax record, insurance 
record, securities records, note 
mortgage record, income tax and 
record, automobile record, 1928- 
29-30 calendar and space for 
miscellaneous memoranda. Henry 
L. Doherty & Co., 60 Wall St., 
New York City. 


THE CARE oF Your SEcurITIEs. A 
booklet describing the advantages 
and small cost of a Custody 
Service Account and outlining 
the numerous services offered 
security holders, such as review Secured indebtedness has been reduced to less than 


of investment holdings, collecting 17%. Many properties are completely free of debt. 
coupons, notification of maturi- 


ties, etc. Guaranty Trust Com- 


seen SA Senay, Mane Peak. Financing Without a Mortgage 


LooKING AHEAD FINANCIALLY. A Instead of meeting capital requirements by mortgaging indi- 
mpmmaty intnoesting. geesnncation vidual properties, the Associated Gas and Electric Comp: 
of the surprising accumulation | ; : paw, a a 
which results from systematic itself is furnishing the major portion of the capital needed. This 
investment and_ reinvestment, has resulted in: 
made graphic with tables and il- ; ; ie 
lustrations. Halsey, Stuart & Co., 1 Improved credit as shown by financing at 414% 
201 So. La Salle Street, Chicago. as compared with 614% three years ago. 














THE JoHN Hancock HomE Bupc- 
ET. A guide in home budgeting, 2 
showing the proper apportion- 
ment of income to fit average 
ei dy sor acy elite Properties free of debt are an element of financial strength. 
other savings. Budget sheet sent 
upon request by Inquiry Bureau, 
The John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Co., 197 Clarendon 
Street, Boston, Mass. Please Incorporated in 1906 


enclose 2c for postage. Write for our 16-page booklet **P’’ on the Class A Stock 


ey, 
Reasons Wuy. A booklet explain- } 61 Broadway New York City 


ing why first mortgage real estate 
bonds secured by insured and 
guaranteed first mortgages should 
comprise a large proportion of 
any investment list. National 
Union Mortgage Company of 
Baltimore, Mackubin Goodrich 
& Co., Fiscal Agents, Baltimore, 
Maryland. 


Saving in taxes, salaries and accounting costs 
through grouping operating properties into large 
units. 














Investment Literature 
(Continued) 


; How To Invest Money. A new booklet published by S. W. Straus & Co. 
How Mucu SHoutp I SAVE. This It describes various types of securities and is a valuable guide to every 
booklet presents a graphic answer investor. A \copy will be sent free on request by S. W. Straus & Co., 


to this question and offers two 565 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
interesting plans for systematic 


savings, including charts and These booklets may be obtained by addressing the firms listed or 
tables, showing accumulated in- 
terest on principal by years. Old 
Colony Corporation, 17 Court FORUM MAGAZINE 


Street, Boston, Mass. 441 Lexington Avenue, New York 
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T: “toast” such a person as GIL- 
BERT KeiTH CHESTERTON, one would 
need reams of paper and a well-filled ink 
bottle. His achievements are equal to his 
stature and girth, and both of the latter 
are, to say the least, far above the average. 
An ardent Catholic, Mr. Chesterton has 
written on that subject for Forum pages 
and has also discussed international rela- 
tions, not in the government-to-govern- 
ment manner, but rather in the more 
personal, man-to-man relationship. Those 
who know The Man Who Was Thursday 
and the stories about the priest-detective, 
Father Brown — who, by the way, is a 
prototype of Father John O’Connor, who 
received Mr. Chesterton into the Catholic 
Church — are constantly clamoring for 
more, since there is no cleverer character 
in modern detective fiction than this same 
mild-mannered little priest. 


Aiursovcn Kirsy Pace has been 
Editor of The World Tomorrow only since 
1926, his whole previous 
life seems to have fitted 
him for such a compre- 
hensive position. As a 
former secretary of the 
Y. M. C. A., as an associ- 
ate of Sherwood Eddy in 
his evangelistic work 
with soldiers in the war 
zone and with students in 
the Far East, and as 
minister of the Ridge- 
wood Church of Christ 
in New York City, Mr. 
Page gained those ex- 
periences which have 
enabled him to devote 
his more recent life to 
traveling, studying, writ- 
ing, and speaking on 
social, economic, and international ques- 
tions. Mr. Page has a worthy opponent in 
a discussion of armament and disarma- 
ment problems in Rear Apmirat Brap- 
Ley A. Fiske, a graduate of the United 
States Naval Academy, second in his class 
in the year 1874. After going through all 
the grades of his profession, Admiral 
Fiske was advanced to the position which 
is now known as Chief of Naval Opera- 
tions. As navigator of the Petre/, he took 
part in the Battle of Manila Bay and was 
cited by Dewey for “heroic conduct.” In 
addition to his regular duties, he made 
innumerable naval and military inventions 
and wrote six books on scientific and naval 
matters. Admiral Fiske’s last act while 
in active service was to get a bill through 
Congress, against the opposition of Secre- 
tary Damiels, which established by law the 
office of Chief of Naval Operations. 


Kirsy Pace 





Apmirat Fiske 


Pro ELDRIDGE, whose poems 
appear frequently in Tue Forum, is a 


Philadelphia poet and playwright. 


"The Forum considers it a distinct 
honor to be able to pre- 
sent the most recent 
story by Witta CaTHER. 
Having spent the greater 
part of the summer clear- 
ing brush from the tiny 
island in Canadian wat- 
ers where she and a 
friend have a small cot- 
tage, Miss Cather is now 
back in New York for the winter. A bit of 
a recluse, she has a manner which makes 
the city dweller regret that he, too, has not 
had long days and nights on the prairie, if 
it gives the vision and the penetration 
which are this author’s. 


Wiia CaTHER 


Carence True Witson, recently 
unanimously reélected General Secretary 
of the Board of Temperance, Prohibition, 
and Public Morals of the Methodist Epis- 
copal Church, confesses that, besides lec- 
turing on these subjects, he likes mountain 
climbing, stump speaking, golf, and 
Guernsey cattle. Writing articles tocorrect 
what he considers palpable errors is a 
recreation for Mr. Wilson — hence his 
reply to Mr. Darrow! 


"Due tx I enjoy watching,” says 
Joun T. Fiynn, writer and specialist on 
business and economic subjects, “is the 
amazing phenomenon now taking form, in 
which a new civilization is being created 
by American business without any con- 
scious design on its part but by reason of 
forces it has unwittingly set in motion.” 


Hflowarp N. Cook, whose wood- 
cuts of New York appear in this issue, is 
too frequent a contributor to Forum pages 
to need further introduction. 


"Tae same is true of SaLvapor DE 
MapariaGa. Every month since July, 
1928, this Spanish philosopher-poet has 
contributed an article to THE Forum, 
interpreting some new phase of interna- 
tional relations from the point of view of 
the world community. 


Wir Autan NEILson, Presi- 
dent of Smith College, writes: “I have no 
picturesque story to tell. I have always 
been a teacher, starting in a village school 
in Scotland before I was fourteen. After 
an interruption for preparatory school and 
the University of Edinburgh, I taught in 
Upper Canada College in Toronto. After 
graduate work at Columbia came my 





first college position at Bryn Mawr, thirty 
years ago. Prior to going to Smith College 
in 1917, I taught at Harvard, Columbia, 
and the University of Paris. Since coming 
to Smith, I have scattered my energies 
over the multifarious activities of a college 
president, devoting what mental powers 
were left to the consideration of the prac- 
tical and theoretical problems of educa- 
tion.” This life may not have been 
picturesque, but it has established Dr. 
Neilson as one of the most influential and 
best-known educators in America to-day. 


Waen Ina A. R. Wyte was asked 
the story of her life, she announced that it 
had been such a long one that the begin- 
nings were lost in the mists of antiquity! 
A look at the accompanying drawing belies 
her! She wrote us, “I 
have written ever since I 
could write, and untold 
years before I could spell. 
As I have earned a more 
or less honest living, I 
suppose somebody reads 
what I write. I rarely 
write articles, and if I do, 
it is usually when I am in 
a fighting mood and want to get some 
indignation off my chest. I have lived my 
forty-two years dodging about the globe; 
was born in Australia; lived in England, 
Belgium, and Germany, and traveled over 
a good part of Europe and America. My 
home is England, but I have so many de- 
lightful ties in this country that I am 
commuting across the Atlantic.” 


I. A. R. Wyte 


Dox. Frank Howarp Ricuarpson 
has just sent us a frantic postscript to his 
article. He says, “One Victrola, one piano, 
one set of orchestra bells, one cornet, 
loaned the boys by a man who has pre- 
viously posed as my friend, and a few 
voice parts have made of our usually 
happy living room a torture chamber to 
which I would not consign my worst 
enemy. Perhaps I went a little too far in 
my plea for musical freedom,” 


"Burovcn nis recent survey of 
Harvey Firestone’s interests in Liberia, 
Raymonp Les.ie Bue Lt centered the 
attention of the State Department, the 
President of Liberia, Mr. Firestone, and 
the American Press upon himself. He was 
influential at the Pan-American Confer- 
ence in Havana, where he represented the 
Foreign Policy Association. 


Aworé Give, undoubtedly the best 
of contemporary French novelists, first 
became known in this country with the 
publication of The Counterfeiters. 


A recent reviewer mentioned 
Mark Twain, Will Rogers, and Rosert 
BencuHLEY in the same breath. Certainly 
the humor of all three has a freshness 
and a sly sublety that causes the brain 
to function even as one chortles with 
laughter. 
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